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me] HE HON. GUY KENTISH 
was trotting the globe—an 
exercise foreign to his habit— 
when he went on to Australia 
for a reason racy of his blood. 
He wished to witness a certain 
game of cricket between the full strength of 
Australia and an English team which in- 
cluded one or two young men of his 
acquaintance. It was no part of his original 
scheme to see anything of the country ; one 
of the Australian cricketers put that idea into 
his head ; and it was under inward protest 
that Mr. Kentish found himself smoking his 
chronic cigar on the Glenranald and Clear 
Corner coach one scorching morning in the 
month of February. He thought he had 
never seen such a howling desert in his life ; 
and it is to be feared that in his heart he 
applied the same epithet to his two fellow- 
passengers. The one outside was chatting 
horribly with the driver ; the other had tried 
to chaff the Hon. Guy, and had repaired in 
some disorder to the company of the mail- 
bags inside. Kentish wondered whether 
these were the sort of creatures he might 
expect to meet upon the station to which he 
had reluctantly accepted an officious intro- 
duction. He wished himself out of the 
absurd little two-horse coach, out of an 
expedition whose absurdity was on a larger 
scale, and back again on the shady side of 
the two or three streets where he lived his 
normal life. The fare at wayside inns made 
the thought of his club a positive pain ; and 
these pangs were at their sharpest when 
Stingaree cantered out of the scrub with his 
long revolver, a blessed bolt from the blue. 
Mr. Kentish watched the little opecation 
of “sticking up” without a word, but with 
revived interest in life. He noted the 
pusillanimous pallor of the driver and his 
friend, and felt personally indebted to the 
desperado who had put a stop to their un- 
ol. xxviii.—46. 





pleasant conversation. The inside passenger 
made a yet more obsequious surrender. Not 
that the trio were set any better example by 
their noble ally, who began by smiling at the 
whole affair, and was content to the last in 
taking an observant interest in the bush- 
rangers methods. These were simple and 
in a sense humane ; there was no personal 
robbery at all. The mail-bags were sufficient 
for Stingaree, who on this occasion worked 
alone, but led a pack-horse, to which the 
driver and the inside passenger were com- 
pelled to strap the long. canvas bags, under 
his eye-glass and his long revolver. Few 
words were spoken from first to last; the 
Hon. Guy never put in his at all; byt he 
watched the outlaw like a lynx, without 
betraying an undue attention, and when all 
was over he gave a sigh. 

“So that’s Stingaree!” he said, more to 
himself than to his comrades in humiliation ; 
but the bushranger had cantered back into 
the scrub, and his name opened the flood- 
gates of a profanity which made Kentish 
wince, for all his knowledge of the world. 

“Do you never swear at him till he has 
gone?” he asked when he had a chance. 
The driver leant across the legs of his friend. 

“ Not unless we want a bullet through our 
skulls,” he answered, in boorish derision ; 
and the man between them laughed harshly. 

“T thought he had never been known to 
shoot ?” 

“That’s just it, mister. 
him to begin on us.” 

“Why didn’t you give him a bit of your 
mind?” the man in the middle inquired of 
Kentish. “I never heard you open your 
gills !” 

“ And we expected to see some pluck from 
the old country,” added the driver, wreaking 
vengeance with his lash. 

Mr. Kentish produced his cigar-case with 
an insensitive smile, and, after a moment's 
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deliberation, handed it for the first time to 
his uncouth companions. “Do you want 
those mail-bags back?” he asked, quite 
casually, when the three cigars were in blast. 

“Want them? Of course I want them ; 
but want must be my boss,” said the driver, 
gloomily. 

“I’m not so sure,” said Kentish. 
does the next coach pass this way ?” 

“ Midnight, and I drive it. I turn back 
when I get to Clear Corner, you see.” 

“Then look out for me about this spot. 
I’m going to ask you to put me down.” 

“Put you down ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind pulling up. I’m not 
going any farther just at present ; but I'll go 
back with you to Glenranald instead, if you'll 
keep a look-out for me to-night.” 

Instinctively the driver put his foot upon 
the brake, for the request had been made 
with that quiet authority which this silent 
passenger had suddenly assumed ; and yet it 
seemed to them such a mad demand that his 
companions looked at Kentish as they had 
not looked before. His face bore a close 
inspection ; it was one of those which burn 
red, and in the redness 
twinkled hazel eyes that 
toned agreeably with a 
fair beard and fairer 
moustache. The former 
he had grown upon his 
travels ; but the trail of 
the West-end tailor, 
whose shooting-jacket 
is as distinctive as his 
frock - coat, was upon 
Guy Kentish from head 
to heel. As they 
watched him he took an 
open envelope from his 
pocket, scribbled a few 
words on a card, put 
that in, and stuck down 
the flap. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is 
my letter of introduction to the good 
people at the Mazeppa Station higher 
up. If I don’t turn up to-night, see 
that they get it, even if it costs you a 
bit of this.” 

And, putting a sovereign in a startled 
palm, he jumped down with a laugh. 

“ But what are you going to do, sir?” cried 
the driver, in alarm. 

“ Recover your mail-bags if I can.” 

“What? After you’ve just been stuck 

”» 
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u 
“Exactly. I hope to stick up Stingaree ! ” 
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“Then you were armed all the time ?” 

Mr. Kentish smiled as he shook his head. 

“That’s my affair, I fancy; but even so I 
am not fool enough to tackle such a fellow 
with his own weapons. You leave it to me, 
and don’t be anxious. But I must be off if 
I’m to stalk him before he goes through the 
letters. No, I know what I’m doing, and I 
shall do better alone. Till to-night, then!” 

And he was in the scrub ere they decided 
to take him at his madcap word, and let 
his blood be on the chuckle-head of the 
new-chummiest new-chum that ever came 
out after the rain! Was it pluck or all 
pretence? It was rather plucky even to 
pretend in such proximity to the terrible 
Stingaree ; on the whole, the coaching trio 
were disposed to concede a certain amount 
of unequivocal courage ; and the driver, with 
Kentish’s sovereign in his pocket, went so 
far as to declare that duty alone nailed him 
to the box. 

Meantime the Hon. Guy had skirted the 
road until he came to double horse-tracks 
striking back into the bush ; these he followed 
with the wary stealth of one who had spent 

his autumns, at least, in the 


right place. They led him 
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through belts of 
scrub in which he 
trod like a cat, 
without disturbing an avoidable branch, and 
over treeless spaces that he crossed at a run, 
bent double ; but always, as he followed the 
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trail, his shadow fell at one cpnsistent angle, 
showing how the bushrangeF rode through 
his natural element as the crow might have 
flown overhead. 

At last Kentish found himself in a sandy 
gully bristling with pine trees, through which 
the sunlight dripped like melted gold ; and 
in the fine warp and woof of high light and 
sharp shadow the bushranger’s horses stood 
swishing the flies with their long tails. The 
bushranger himself was nowhere to be seen. 
But at last Kentish descried a white-and- 
brown litter on either side of the thickest 
trunk in sight, from whose farther side floated 
intermittent puffs of thin blue smoke. 
Kentish looked and looked again before 
advancing. But the tall pine threw sucha 
shadow as should easily swallow his own. 
And in another minute he was peeping 
round the bole. 

The litter on either side was, of course, 
the shower of. miscellaneous postal matter 
from the mail-bags; and in its midst sat 
Stingaree against the tree, enjoying his pipe 
and a copy of Punch, of which the wrapper 
lay upon his knees. Kentish peered for torn 
envelopes and gaping packets; there were 
no more. The bushranger had evidently 
started with Punch, and was still curiously 
absorbed in its contents. The notorious 
eye-glass dangled against that kindred vanity, 
the spotless white jacket which he affected in 
summer-time ; the brown, attentive face, even 
as Kentish saw it in less than profile, was 
thus purged of the sinister aspect which such 
an appendage can impart to the most 
innocent ; and a somewhat passive amuse- 
ment was its unmistakable note. Neverthe- 
less, the long revolver which had o ce more 
done its nefarious work still lay ready to his 
hand; indeed, the Hon. Guy could have 
stooped and whipped it up, had he been so 
minded. 

He was absorbed, however, in the ab- 
sorption of Stingaree ; and as he peered 
audaciously over the other’s shoulder he put 
himself in the outlaw’s place. An old friend 
would have lurked in every cut, a friend whom 
it might well be a painful pleasure to meet 
again. There were the oval face and the 
short upper lip of one imperishable type ; on 
the next page one of Punch’s Fancy Portraits, 
with lines underneath which set Stingaree 
incongruously humming a stave from “H. M.S. 
Pinafore.” Mr. Kentish smiled without 
surprise. ‘The common folk in the omnibus 
opposite were the common folk of an invete- 
rate master ; there was matter for a homesick 
sigh in his hint of streaming streets—and 
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Kentish thought he heard one as he held. is 
breath. The page after that detained the 
reader some minutes. The __ illustratigfhs 
proclaimed it an article on the new Savoy 
opera, and Stingaree confirmed the impres- 
sion by humming more “ Pinafore” when 
he came to the end. Kentish left him 
at it, and, creeping away as silently as 
he had come, described a circle and came 
noisily on the bushranger from the front. 
The result was that Stingaree was not startled 
into firing, but stopped the intruder at due 
distance with his revolver levelled across the 
open copy of Punch. 

“T heard you singing ‘ Pinafore,’” cried 
Kentish, cheerily. “ And I find you reading 
Punch !” 

“ How dare you find me ?.” demanded the 
bushranger, black with passion. 

“T thought you wouldn’t mind. I 
perfectly innocuous—look !” 

And, divesting himself of his shooting-coat, 
he tossed it across for the other’s inspection ; 
he wore neither waistcoat nor hip-pocket, 
and his innocence of arms was manifest 
when he had turned round slowly where he 
stood. 

“ Now may I not come a little nearer?” 
asked the Hon. Guy. 

“No; keep your distance, and tell me 
why you have come so far. The truth, mind, 
or you'll be shot !” 

“Very well,” said Kentish. 
dreadful people on the coach——— 

“ Are they waiting for you?” thundered 
Stingaree. 

“No, they’ve gone on; and they think 
me mad.” 

“So you are 

“We shall see ; meanwhile I prefer your 
company to theirs, and mean to enjoy it up 
to the moment of my murder.” 

For an instant Stingaree seemed on the 
brink of a smile; then his dark face 
hardened, and he tapped the long barrel in 
rest between his knees. 

“You may call it murder if you like,” 
said he. “That will not prevent me from 
shooting you dead unless you speak the 
truth. You have come for something ; what 
is it?” 

“T’ve told you already. I was bored and 
disgusted. That is the truth.” 

“ But not the whole truth,” cried Stingaree. 
“You had some other reason.” 

Kentish looked down without speaking. 
He heard the revolver cocked. 

“Come, let us have it, or I'll shoot you 
like the spy I believe you to be!” 
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“You may shoot me for telling you,” said 
Kentish, with a quiet laugh and shrug. 

“No, I shall not, unless it turns out that 
you're ground-bait for the police.” 

“That I am not,” said Kentish, growing 
serious in his turn. “ But, since you insist, 
I have come to persuade you to give up 
every one of these letters which you have no 
right on earth to touch !” 

Their eyes met. Stingaree’s were the 
wider open, and in an instant the less stern. 
He dropped his revolver, with a laugh, into 
its old place at his side. 

“ Mad or sane,” said he, “I shall be under 
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the unpleasant 
necessity of 
leaving you 
rather securely 
tied to one of 
these trees.” 

“T don’t be- 
lieve you will,” 
returned Ken- 
tish, without 
losing a shade 
of his rich 
colouring. “But 
in any case I 
suppose we may 
have a chat 
first? I give 
you my word 
that you are 
safe from fur- 
ther intrusion 
to the level 
best of my 
knowledge and 
belief. May 1 
sit down instead of standing ?” 

“You may.” 

“We are a good many yards apart.” 

“You may reduce them by half. There.” 

“T thank you,” said Kentish, seating him 
self tailorwise within arm’s length of Stin 
garee’s spurs. “ Now, if you will feel in the 
breast-pocket of my coat you will find a case 
of very fair cigars—J. S. Murias—not too 
strong. I shall be honoured if you will help 
yourself and throw me one.” 

Stingaree took the one, and handed the 
case with no ungraceful acknowledgment to 
its owne.; but before Mr. Kentish could 
return the courtesy by proffering his cigar- 
cutter, the bushranger had produced his 
razor from a pocket of the white jacket, and 
sliced off the end with that. 

“So you shave every day in the wilds,” 
remarked the other, handing his match-box 
instead. “ And I gave it up on my voyage !” 

“T alter myself from time to time,” said 
Stingaree, as he struck a light. 

“Tt must be a wonderful life !’ 

But Stingaree lit up without a word, and 
Kentish had the wit to do the same. They 
smoked in silence for some minutes. A grey 
ash had grown on each cigar before Kentish 
demanded an opinion of the brand. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Stingaree, “I 
have smoked strong trash so many years that 
I can scarcely taste it!” 

And he peered rather pathetically through 
his glass, 
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“ Didn’t the same apply to Punch?” 

“No; I have always read the papers when 
I could,” said Stingaree, and suddenly he 
was smiling. “That’s one reason why I 
make a speciality of sticking up the mail,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Kentish was not to be drawn into 
a second deliverance on the bushranging 
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“Then you may have seen this opera that 
I have been reading about ?” 

Kentish asked what it was, although he 
knew. 

“¢ Tolanthe.’ 

“Rather! I was there the first night.” 

“The deuce you were!” cried Stingaree ; 
and for the next quarter of an hour this 


” 





“THEN YOU MAY HAVE SEEN THIS OPERA THAT I HAVE BEEN READING ABOUT?” 


career. “Is ita good number?” he asked, 
nodding towards the copy of Punch. 

The bushranger picked it up. 

“Good enough for me.” 

“ What date?” 

“Ninth of December.” 

“Nearly three months ago. I was in 
London then,” remarked Kentish, in a re- 
flective tone. 

“Were you really ?” cried Stingaree, under 
his breath. His voice was as soft as the 
other’s, but there was suppressed interest in 
his manner. His dark eyes were only less 
alight than the red cigar that he took from 
his teeth as he spoke. And he held it like a 
connoisseur, between finger and thumb, for 
all his ruined palate. 

““T was,” repeated Kentish. 
sail till the middle of the month.” 

“To think you were in town till nearly 
!” and Stingaree gazed enviously. 


“T didn’t 


Christmas ! 
“It must seem odd to be here,” he added, 
in some haste. 

“It does at the moment.” 

“I gather from the Punch cartoon that 
the new Law Courts are in use at last ?” 
“T was at the opening.” 


armed scoundrel, the terror of a district as 
large as England and Wales, talked of 
nothing else to the man whom he was about 
to bind toa tree. Was the new opera equal 
to its predecessors? Which were the best 
songs? Did Punch do it justice, or was 
there some jealousy in that rival hot-bed of 
wit and wisdom ? 

Unfortunately, Guy Kentish had no ear 
for music, but he made a clear report of the 
plot, could repeat some of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s quips, and was in decided disagree- 
ment with the captious banter from which 
he was given more than one extract. And 
in default of one of the new airs Stingaree 
rounded off the subject by dropping once 
more into 


For he might have been a I’ ooshian, 
A French, or Turk, or Prooshian, 
Or, perhaps, Italian ! 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
He remains an Englishman ! 
“T understand that might be said of both 
of us,” remarked Kentish, looking the outlaw 
boldly in the eyes. “But from all I haye 
heard, I should have thought you were out 


here before the days of Gilbert and Sullivan.” 
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replied Stingaree, without 
frown or hesitation. “ But you may also have 
heard that I am fond of music—any I can 
get. My only opportunities, as a rule,” the 
bushranger continued, smiling mischievously 
at his cigar, “occur on the stations I have 
occasion to visit from time to time. On one 
a good lady played and sang ‘Pinafore’ 
and ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ to me from 
dewy eve to dawn. I’m bound to say I 
sang some of it at sight myself; and I 
flatter myself it helped to pass an embar- 
rassing night rather pleasantly for all con- 
cerned. We had all hands on the place for 
our audience, and when I left I was formally 
presented with both scores ; for I had only 
called for horses, and horses were all I took. 
Since then I have possessed myself in rather 
different fashion of a musical-box which 
plays selections from ‘The Pirates.’ I only 
wish we had it with us at this moment.” 

So affable and even charming was the 
quiet voice, so evident the appreciation of 
the last inch of the cigar which had thawed 
a frozen palate, and so conceivable a further 
softening, that Guy Kentish made _ bolder 
than before. He knew what he meant to do; 
he knew how he meant to do it. And yet it 
seemed just possible there might be a gentler 
way. 

“You don’t always take things, I believe ?” 
he hazarded. 

“You mean after sticking up?” 

“Ye.” 

“Generally, I fear; it’s the whole mean- 
ing of the act,” confessed Stingaree, still the 
dandy in tone and phrase. “ But there have 
been exceptions.” 

“ Exactly!” quoth Kentish. “And there’s 
going to be another this afternoon !” 

Stingaree hurled the stump of his cigar 
into the scrub, and without a word the 
villain was born again, with his hard eyes, 
his harder mouth, his sinister scowl, his crag 
of a chin. 

“So you come back to that!” he cried, 
harshly. “I thought you had more sense ; 
you will make me tie you up before your 
time.” 

“You may do exactly what you like,” 
retorted Kentish, a galling scorn in his 
unaltered voice. “Only before you do it, 
you may as well know who I am.” 

“My good sir, do you suppose I care who 
you are?” cried Stingaree, with an angry 
laugh: and his anger is the rarest thing in 
all his annals. 

“T am quite sure you don’t,” responded 
Kentish. “But you may as well know my 
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name, even though you never heard it 
before.” And he gave it with a touch of 
triumph, not for one moment to be con- 
founded with a natural pride. 

The bushranger stared him steadily in the 
eyes ; his hand had dropped once more upon 
the butt of his revolver. “No; I never did 
hear it before,” he said. 

“I’m not surprised,” replied the other. 
“T was a new member when you were 
turned out of the club.” Stingaree’s hand 
closed ; his eyes were terrible. “ And yet,” 
continued Kentish, “the moment I saw you 
at close quarters in the road I recognised 
you as——” 

“ Stingaree !” roared the bushranger, on a 
rich and vibrant note. ‘“ Let any other name 
pass your lips—even here—and it’s the last 
word that ever will !” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Kentish, with his 
unaffected shrug. “ But, you see, I know 
all about you.” 

“You're the only man who does, in all 
Australia!” exclaimed the ¢ itlaw, hoarsely. 

“At present! I sha’n’t be the only man 
long.” 

“You will,” said Stingaree through teeth 
and moustache ; and he leaned over, revolver 
in hand. “ You'll be the only man ever, 
because, instead of tying you up, I’m going 
to shoot you.” 

Kentish threw up his 
contempt. 

“What!” said he. “Sitting?” 

Stingaree sprang to his feet ina fury. “ No; 
I have a brace!” he cried, catching the 
pack-horse. “You shall have the other, 
if it makes you happy ; but you'll be a dead 
man all the same. I can handle these things, 
and I shall shoot to kill !” 

“Then it’s all up with 
Kentish, rising slowly in his turn. 

“All up with me! What the deuce do 
you mean?” 

“Unless I am at a certain place by a cer- 
tain time, with or without these letters that 
are not yours, another letter will be opened.” 

Stingaree’s stare gradually changed into a 
smile. 

“A little vague,’ 
think ?” ve 

“It shall be plainer,” was the reply. “The 
letter I mean was scribbled on the coach 
before I got down. It will only be opened 
if I don’t return. It contains the name you 
can’t bear to hear !” 

There was a pause. The afternoon sun 
was sinking with southern precipitancy, and 
Kentish had got his back to it by cool intent. 


head in sharp 
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He studied the play of suppressed mortifica- 
tion and strenuous philosophy in the swarthy 
face warmed by the reddening light ; and 
admired the arduous triumph of judgment 
over instinct, even as a certain admiration 
dawned through the monocle which insensibly 
focused his attention. 

“ And suppose,” said Stingaree—“ suppose 
you return empty as you came?” A con- 
temptuous kick sent a pack of letters 
spinning. 

“*T should feel under no obligation to keep 
your secret.” 

“And you think I would trust you to keep 
it otherwise ? ” 

“If I gave you my word,” said Kentish, 
“1 know you would.” 

Stingaree made no immediate answer ; but 
he gazed in the sun-flayed face without 
suspicion. 

“You wouldn’t give me your word,” he 
said, at last. 

“Oh, yes, I would.” 

“That you would die without letting that 
name pass your lips?” 

“Unless I die delirious—with all my 
heart. I have as much respect for it as you.” 

“As much !” echoed the bushranger, in a 
strange blend of bitterness and obligation. 
“But how could you explain the bags? 


How could you have taken them from me ?” 
Vol. xxviii.—47, 





A Fury.” 


““ STINGAREE SPRANG TO HIS FEET IN 
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Kentish shrugged once more. 

“You left them—I found them. Or 
you were sleeping, but I was unarmed.” 

“You would lie like that—to save my 
name ?” 

“And a man whom I remember per- 
fectly -——” 

Stingaree heard no more ; he was down 
on his knees, collecting the letters into 
heaps and shovelling them into the bags. 
Even the copy of Punch and the loose 
wrapper went in 
with the rest. 

“You can’t 
carry them,” said 
he, when none 
remained outside. 
“T will take them 
for you and dump 
them on the 
track.” 

“T have to pass 
the time till mid- 
night. I can 
manage them in 
two journeys.” 

But Stingaree 

’ insisted, and 
presently stood ready to mount his horse. 

“You give me your word, Kentish ?” 

“My word of honour.” 

“Tt is something to have one to give! 
I shall not come back this way; we 
shall have the Clear Corner police on our 
tracks by moonlight, and the more they have 
to choose from the better. So I must go. 
You have given me your word ; you wouldn’t 
care to give me x 

But his hand went out a little as he spoke, 
and Kentish’s met it seven-eighths of the 
way. 

“Give this up, man! It’s a poor game, 
when all’s said; do give it up!” urged the 
man of the world with the warmth of a lad. 
“Come back to England and——” 

But the hand he now detained was 
wrenched from his, and, in the pink sunset 
sifted through the pines, Stingaree vaulted 
into his saddle with an oath. 

“With a price on my skin!” he cried, and 
galloped from the gully with a bitter laugh. 

And in the moonlight sure enough came 
bobbing horsemen, with fluttering pugarees 
and short tunics with silver buttons ; but 
they saw nothing of the missing passenger, 
who had carried the bags some distance 
down the road, and had found them quite a 
comfortable couch in a certain box-clump 
commanding a sufficient view of the road. 
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But when the little coach came swaying on 
its leathern springs, its scarlet enamel stained 
black as ink in the moonshine, he was on 
the spot to stop it with uplifted arms. 

“Don’t shoot!” he cried. “I’m the 


‘pont sHooT !" 


HE CRIED.” 
passenger you put down this afternoon.” 
And the driver nearly tumbled from his perch. 

“* What about my mail-bags ?” he recovered 
himself enough to ask: for it was perfectly 
plain that the pretentiously intrepid passenger 
had been skulking all day in the scrub, scared 
by the terrors of the road. 

“They're in that clump,” replied Mr. 
Kentish ; “and you can get them yourself, 
or send someone else for them; for I’ve 
carried them far enough.” 
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“That be blowed for a yarn!” cried the 
driver, forgetting his benefits in the virtuous 
indignation of the moment. 

“T don’t wonder at your thinking it one,’ 
returned the other, mildly ; “for I own I 
have had a lot of luck.” 

And he told his first lie 
like a man. 

But when the bags were 
really back in the coach, 
piled roof-high on those of 
the downward mail, then 
it was worse fun for Guy 
Kentish outside than even 
he had anticipated. Ques- 
tion followed question, 
compliment capped com 
pliment, and a certain un- ; 
steady undercurrent of in- 
credulity by no means 
lessened his embarrass- 
ment. Had he but told 
the truth, he felt he could 
have borne the praise, and 
indeed enjoyed it, for he 
had done far better than 
anybody was likely to 
suppose, and already it 
was irritating to have to 
keep that circumstance a 
secret. 

But one thing he was 
able to say from his soul 
before the coach drew up 
at the next stage. 

“You should have a 
spell here,” the driver had 
suggested ; “and let me 
pick you up again on my 
way back. You’d soon 
lay hands on the bird 
himself, if you can put 
salt on his tail as you've 
done. And no one else 
can—we want a few more new chums like 





you.” 

“T dare say!” 

And the new chum’s tone bore its own 
significance. 

“You don’t mean,” cried ‘the driver, 
“to go and tell me you'll hurry home after 
this ?” ; 

“Only by the first steamer!” said Guy 
Kentish. 

And he kept that word as well. 
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CHAPTER VIIL—HOW SARAH BERNHARDT LEFT THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE—HER APPRECIATIONS OF OTHER ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 








Eales HE hostilities from which I 
aie; had been suffering still con- 
tg tinued by means of scraps of 
gossip retailed by one person 
to another and from one set to 
another. The French Press 
took it up and so did the English Press. In 
spite of my happy disposition and my 
contempt for ill-natured tales, I began to 
feel irritated. Injustice has always roused 
me to revolt, and injustice was certainly 
having its fling. I could do nothing that was 
not watched and blamed. 

One day I was complaining of this to 
Madeleine Brohan, 
whom I loved dearly. 
That adorable actress 
took my face in her 
hands and, looking into 
my eyes, said: “ My 
poor dear, you can’t do 
anything to prevent it. 
You are original with- 
out trying to be so. 
You have a dreadful 
head of hair that is 
naturally curly and re- 
bellious, your slender- 
ness is exaggerated, 
Nature has endowed 
you with a harp in 
your throat, and all this 
makes you a creature 
apart, which is a crime 
of high treason against 
all that is common- 
place. That is what 
is the matter with you 
physically. 
your moral defects. 
You cannot hide your thoughts, you cannot 
stoop, you never accept any compromise, 
you will not lend yourself to any hypocrisy 

and all this is a crime of high treason 
against society. How can you expect under 
these conditions not to arouse jealousy, 
not to wound people’s susceptibilities, and 
not to make them spiteful? If you are dis- 
couraged because of these attacks it will be 
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all over with you, for you will have no 
strength left to withstand them. In that 
case I advise you to brush your hair, to oil 
it, and so make it lie sleek. 

“T would advise you,” she continued, “ to 
get a littlé stouter and to let your voice break 
occasionally. Then you would annoy no 


one. But if you wish to remain yourse/y, 
my dear, prepare to mount a pedestal of 
calumny, scandal, injustice, adulation, flattery, 
lies, and truths. When you are once upon it, 
however, do the right thing, and make your 
pedestal secure by your talent, your work, and 
your kindness. 


All the spiteful people who 
have _ unintentionally 
provided the first mate- 
rials for the edifice will 
kick it then in hope 
of destroying it. They 
will be powerless to 
do so, however, if you 
choose to prevent 
them ; and that is just 
what I hope for you, 
my dear Sarah, as you 
have an ambitious 
thirst for glory. I 
cannot understand that 
myself, as I love nothing 
but rest and retirement.” 

I looked at her with 
envy ; she was so beau- 
tiful with her liquid 
eyes, her face with its 
pure, restful lines, and 
her weary smile. I 
wondered in an uneasy 
way if happiness were 
not rather to be found 
in this calm _tranquil- 
lity, in this disdain of the strenuous life. 
I asked her if this were so, and she told 
me that the theatre wearied her, and 
that she had had many disappointments. 
She shuddered when she spoke of her 
marriage ; and as to her motherhood, that 
had only caused her sorrow. Her love affairs 
had left her affections crushed and physically 
disabled. The light seemed doomed to fade 
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from her beautiful eyes as she told me all this 
in the same calm, half-weary tone. 

What had charmed me only a short time 
before, now chilled me to the heart, for her 
dislike to movement was caused by the weak- 
ness of her eyes and her legs, and her delight 
in retirement was only the love of that peace 
which was so necessary to her, wounded as 
she was by the life she had lived. 

The love of life, however, took possession 
of me more violently than ever. I thanked 
my dear friend and profited by her advice. 
I armed myself for the struggle, preferring to 
die in the midst of the battle rather than 
to end my life regretting that it had been 
a failure. I made up my mind not to weep 
over the base things that 
were said about me, and to 
take no heed of any more 
injustice. I made up my 
mind, also, to stand on the 
defensive ; and very soon 
an occasion presented 
itself. 

“ L’Etrangére ” was to be 
played for the second time 
at a matinée, June 21st, 
1879. The day before I 
had sent word to Mayer 
that I was not well, and 
that as I was playing in 
“Hernani” at night I 
should be glad if he could 
change the play announced 
for the afternoon, if pos- : 
sible. The receipts, how- 
ever, were more than four . 
hundred pounds, and the 
committee would not hear 
of it. 

“Oh, well,” Got said to Mr. Mayer, “we 
must give the 7dé/e to someone else if Sarah 
Bernhardt cannot play. There will be 
Croizette, Madeleine Brohan, Coquelin, 
Febvre, and myself in the cast, and, hang 
it all, it seems to me that all of us together 
will make up for Mademoiselle Bernhardt.” 

Coquelin was requested to ask Mlle. 
Marie Lloyd to take my part, as she had 
played this 7é/ at the Comédie when I was 
ill. She was afraid to undertake it, however, 
and refused. It was decided to change the 
play, and “Tartufe” was given instead of 
“ L’Etrangére.” Nearly all the public, how- 


’ 


ever, asked to have their money refunded, 
and the receipts, which would have been 
about £500, only amounted to £84. 

All the spite and jealousy now broke loose, 
and the whole company of the Comédie, 
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more particularly the men, with the exception 
of M. Worms, started a campaign against 
me. Francisque Sarcey, as drum-major, 
beat the measure with his terrible pen in his 
hand. The most foolish, slanderous, and 
stupid inventions and the most odious lies 
took their flight like a cloud of wild ducks, 
and swooped suddenly down upon all the 
newspapers that were against me. It was 
said that for a shilling anyone might see me 
dressed as a man; that I smoked huge 
cigars leaning on the balcony of my house ; 
that at the various receptions where I gave 
one-act plays I took my maid with me as 
a prompter ; that I practised fencing in my 
garden, dressed as a pierrot in white ; and 
that when taking boxing 
lessons I had broken two 
teeth of my unfortunate 
professor. 

Some of my friends ad- 
vised me to take no notice 
of these vile attacks, assur- 
ing me that the public 
could not possibly believe 
them. They were mis- 
taken, however, for the 
public likes to believe bad 
things about anyone, as 
these are always more 
amusing than the good 
things. I soon had a proof 
that the English public was 
beginning to believe what 
the French papers said. I 
received a letter from a 
tailor asking me if I would 
ai consent to wear a coat of 
his make when I appeared 
in masculine attire, and 
not only did he offer me this coat for 
nothing, but he was willing to pay me a 
hundred pounds if I would wear it. This 
man was an ill-bred person, but he was 
sincere. I received several boxes of cigars, 
and boxing and fencing professors wrote to 
offer their services gratuitously. All this 
annoyed me to such a degree that I resolved 
to put an end to it. An article by Albert 
Wolff in the Paris Figaro caused me to take 
steps to cut matters short. a, 

This is what I wrote in reply to it in 
June :— 

“ Albert Wolff, Figaro, Paris. 

“And you, too, my dear Monsieur Wolff, 
believe such insane statements! Who can 
have been giving you such false information ? 
Yet you are my friend, for in spite of all 
the infamies you have been told you have 

















still a little indulgence left. Well, I give 
you my word of honour that I have never 
dressed asaman in London. I did not even 
bring my sculptor’s costume with me. I give 
the most emphatic denial to this misrepre- 
sentation. I only went once to the exhibition 
which I organized, and that was on the 
opening day, for which I had only sent out 
a few private invitations, so that no one paid 
a shilling to see me. It is true that I 
have accepted some private engagements 
to act; but you know that I am one 
of the worst paid members of the 
Comédie Frangaise. I certainly have the 
right, therefore, to try to make up the dif- 
ference. I have ten pictures and eight 
pieces of sculpture on ex- 

hibition. That is quite 

true, but as I brought them 


over here to sell I must 
really show them. As to 
the respect due to the 


House of Molitre, dear 
Monsieur Wolff, I lay claim 
to keeping that in mind 
more than anyone, for I 
am absolutely incapable of 
inventing such calumnies 
for the sake of slaying one 
of its standard - bearers. 
And now, if the stupidities 
invented about me _ have 
annoyed the Parisians, and 
if they have decided to 
receive me ungraciously on 
my return, I do not wish 
anyone to be guilty of such 
degrading conduct on my ~ 
account, so I will send in 
my resignation to the 
Comédie Francaise. If the London public 
is tired of all this fuss and should be inclined 
to show me ill-will instead of the indulgence 
hitherto accorded me, I shall ask the Comédie 
to allow me to leave England in order to spare 
our company the annoyance of seeing one of 
its members hooted and hissed. I am send- 
ing you this letter by wire. The considera- 
tion I have for public opinion gives me the 
right to take this extreme course, and I beg 
you, dear Monsieur Wolff, to accord to my 
letter the same honour as you did to the 
calumnies of my enemies.—With very kind 
regards, yours sincerely, SARAH BERNHARDT.” 

This telegram caused much ink to flow. 
Whilst treating me as a spoiled child people 
generally agreed that I was quite right. The 
Comédie was most amiable. Perrin, the 
manager, wrote me an affectionate letter, 
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begging me to give up my idea of leaving 
the company. The women were most 
friendly. Croizette came to see me, and 
putting her arms round me said: “ Tell me 
you won’t do such a thing, my dear, foolish 
child? You won't really send in your 
resignation? In the first place it would 
not be accepted, I can answer for that. ” 

Mounet Sully talked to me of art and of 
honour. His whole speech savoured of Pro- 
testantism. There are several Protestant 
pastors in his family, and this influenced him 
unconsciously. Delaunay, surnamed Father 
Candour, came solemnly to inform me of 
the bad impression my telegram had made. 
He told me that the Comédie Frangaise 
was a ministry, that there 
were the minister, the secre- 
tary, the sub-chiefs, and the 
employés, and that each 
one must conform to the 
rules and bring in his share 
either of talent or work, 
and so on and so on. I 
saw Coquelin at the theatre 
in the evening. He came 
to me with outstretched 
hands. 

“You know I can’t com- 
pliment you,” he said, “on 
your rash action, but, for- 
tunately, we shall make you 
change your mind. When 
one has the good fortune 
and the honour of belong- 
ing to the Comédie Fran- 


caise one must remain 
- ad there until the end of one’s 
SULLY. career.” 


Frédéric Febvre pointed 
out to me that I ought to stay with the 
Comédie because it would save money for 
me, and I was quite incapable of doing that 
myself. 

“‘ Believe me,” he said, “ when we are with 
the Comédie we must not leave ; it means 
our bread provided for us later on.” 

Got, our dean, then approached me. 

“Do you know what you are doing in 
sending in your resignation ?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. 

“ Deserting.” 

“You are mistaken,” I answered. “I am 
not deserting ; I am only changing barracks.” 

Others then came to me, and they all 
gave me advice tinged by their own person- 
ality: Mounet Sully, as a seer or believer ; 
Delaunay, prompted by his bureaucratic soul ; 
Coquelin, as a politician, blaming the idea of 
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others, but extolling it later on and putting it 
into practice for his own profit ; Febvre, as a 
lover of respectability ; Got, as a selfish old 
growler, understanding nothing but the 
orders of the powers that be and advance- 
ment as ordained on_ hierarchical lines. 
Worms said to me in his melancholy way : 
“Will people be better elsewhere ?” 
Worms had the most dreamy soul and the 
most frank, straightforward 
character of any member 
of our illustrious company. 
[ liked him immensely. 
We were about to return 
to Paris, and I wanted to 
forget all these things for 
atime. I was in a hesi- 
tating mood. I postponed 
taking a definite decision. 
The stir that had been 
made about me, the good 
that had been said in my 
favour and the bad things 
written against me, all 
this combined had created 
in the artistic world an 
atmosphere of battle. 
When on the point of 
leaving for Paris some of 
my friends felt very 
anxious about the recep- 
tion which I should get 
there. ‘The public is very 
much mistaken in imagin- 
ing that the agitation 
made about celebrated 
artists is in reality insti- 
gated by the persons con- 
cerned, and that they do 
it purposely. Irritated at 
seeing the same name 
constantly appearing on 
every occasion the public 
declares that the artist, 
who is either being slan- 
dered or pampered, is an 
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left, in front and behind, its clammy arms, 
and gathers in, through its thousand little 
suckers, all the gossip and slander and 
praise afloat, to spit out again at the 
public when it is exuding its black gall. 
But those who are caught in the clutches of 
celebrity at the age of twenty know nothing. 
I remember that the first time a reporter 
came to me I drew myself up straight, and 
grew as red as a cock’s- 
comb with joy. I was 
just seventeen years old 
—I had been acting in a 
private house, and had 
taken the part of Riche- 
lieu with immense success. 
This gentleman came to 
call on me at home, and 
asked me first one ques- 
tion and then another. 
I answered and chattered, 
and was wild with pride 
and excitement. He took 
notes, and I kept looking 
at my mother. It seemed 
to me that I was getting 
taller. I had to kiss my 
mother by way of keeping 
my composure, and I hid 
my face on her shoulder 
to hide my delight. 
Finally the gentleman 
rose, shook hands with 
me, and then took his 
departure. I skipped 
about in the room and 
began to dance round, 
singing, “ Trois petits 
patés, ma chemise briile,” 
when suddenly the door 
opened and the gentleman, 
reappearing, said to 
mamma : 

“Oh, madame, I forgot ; 
this is the receipt for the 
subscription to the jour 


ardent lover of publicity. nal. It is a mere nothing 
Alas, and thrice alas! —only sixteen francs a 
We are victims of the SARAH BERNHARDT AS SHE APPEARED IN THE year.” 

said advertisement. saa ~~ 7 ~ cacti " Mamma did not under 


hose who know the joys 

and miseries of celebrities when they have 
passed the age of forty know how to defend 
themselves. They are at the beginning 
of a series of small worries, thunderbolts 
hidden under flowers, but they know how to 
hold in check the monster of advertisement. 
It is a sort of octopus with innumerable 
tentacles. It throws out to right and 


stand at first. As for me, 
I stood still with my mouth open, unable 
to digest my “fetits pats.” Mamma then 
paid the sixteen francs, and in her pity 
for me, as I was’ crying by that time, she 
stroked my hair gently. Since then I have 
been delivered over to the monster, bound 
hand and foot, and yet I have been, and still 
am, accused of adoring advertisement, And 
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to think that my first claims to celebrity were 
my extraordinary thinness and delicate health! 
I had scarcely made my début when epigrams, 
puns, jokes, and caricatures concerning me 
were indulged in by everyone to his heart’s 
content. Was it really for the sake of adver- 
tising myself that I was so thin, so small, so 
weak? And was it for this, too, that I re- 
mained in bed six months of the year, laid 
low by illness? My name became celebrated 
before I was really so myself. At the first 
night of Louis Bouilhet’s piece, “ Mademoiselle 
Aissé,” at the Odéon, Flaubert, who was an 
intimate friend of the author, introduced an 
attaché of the British Embassy to me. 

“Oh, I have known you for some time, 
mademoiselle,” he said. ‘You are the little 
stick with the sponge on the top.” 

This caricature of me had just appeared, 
and had been the delight of idle folks. I 
was quite a young girl at that time, and 
nothing of that kind hurt or troubled me. 
In the first place all the doctors had given 
me up, so that I was indifferent about things, 
but all the doctors were mistaken, and twenty 
years later I had to fight against the monster. 

The return of the Comédie to their homes 
was an event, but an event that was kept 
quiet. Our departure from Paris had been 
very lively and gay, and quite a public event. 
Our return was clandestine for many of the 
members, and for me among the number. It 
was a doleful return for those who had not 
been appreciated, 
and those who had 
been failures were 
furious. 

I had not been 
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I was simply petrified by the justice and 
reason of this remark, and I understood the 
“because” of all the “whys” I had been 
asking myself for some years. ‘There was no 
happy medium about me ; I was “too much” 
and “too little,” and I felt that there was 
nothing to be done. I owned it to Perrin 
and told him that he was quite right. He 
took advantage of my mood to lecture me 
and to advise me not to 
put in an appearance at 
the re-opening ceremony 
that was to take place at 
the Comédie. He feared 
a “cabal” against me; 
some people were rather 
excited, rightly or wrongly ; 
“a little of both,” he added, 
in that shrewd and cour- 
teous way which was pecu- 
liar to him. I listened to 
him without interrupting, 
which slightly embarrassed 
him, for Perrin was an 
arguer, but not an orator. 
When he had finished I 
said :— 

“You have told me too 
many things that excite me, 
Monsieur Perrin. I love a 
battle, and I shall appear 
at the ceremony. You see, 
I have already been warned 
about it. Here are three 
anonymous letters. Read 
this one ; it is the nicest.” 

He unfolded the letter, 
which was perfumed with 
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back home an hour VE amber, and read as 
when the manager, —S aS follows : 
Perrin, was an- acl —— “My poor skeleton, you 
e . ee will do well not to show 
no unced. H € A CARICATURE OF SARAH RERNHARDT AS “A LITTLE ill d el 


began to reproach 
me gently about 
the little care I took of my health. He said 
I caused too much fuss to be made about me. 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “is it my fault if I 
am too thin? Is it my fault, too, that my 
hair is too curly and that I don’t think just 
as other people do? Supposing that I took 
arsenic enough, for a whole month, to make 
me swell out like a barrel, and supposing I 
were to shave my head like an Arab and only 
answer ‘yes’ to everything you said, people 
would declare I did it for advertisement.” 

“ But, my dear child,” answered Perrin, 
“there are people who are neither fat nor 
thin, neither close-shaven nor with shocks of 
hair, and who answer ‘yes’ and ‘no,’” 


STICK WITH A SVYONGE AT THE Top,” 


your horrible Jewish nose 
at the opening ceremony 
the day after to-morrow. I fear that it would 
serve as a target for all the potatoes that are 
now being cooked specially for you in your 
kind city of Paris. Have some paragraphs 
put in the papers to the effect that you have 
been spitting blood, and remain in bed and 
think over the consequences of excessive 
advertisement.—A SUBSCRIBER.” 

Perrin pushed the letter away from him in 
disgust. ; 

“Here are two more,” I said, “ but they 


are so coarse that I will spare you. I shall 
go to the opening ceremony.” 
“Good!” replied Perrin. “They are 


rehearsing to-morrow. Shali you come?” 
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“T shall come,” I answered. 

The next day at the rehearsal the artists, 
men and women, did not care about going 
on to the stage to make their ‘bow with me. 
I must say, however, that they all showed, 
nevertheless, much good grace. I declared 
that I wished to go on alone, although it 
was against the rule, but I thought I ought 
to face the ill-humour and the cabal alone. 

The house was crowded when the curtain 
rose. The ceremony commenced amidst 
much applause. The public was delighted 
to see its beloved artists again. They 
advanced two by 
two, one on the 
right and the 
other on the left, 
holding the palm 
and the crown to 
place on the 
pedestal of Mo- 
litre’s bust. My 
turn came and I 
advanced alone. 
I felt that I was | 
pale and then | 





livid, but with a 
will that was de- 
termined to con- 
quer. I went 
forward slowly 
towards the foot- 
lights, but instead 
of bowing as my 
comrades had 
done I stood up 
erect and gazed 
with my two eyes 
into all the eyes 
turning towards 
me. 1 had been 
warned of the 
battle and I did | 
not wish to pro- 
voke it, but I 
would not fly 
from it. I waited 

a second and I felt the thrill and the emotion 
that ran through the house, and then, sud- 
denly stirred by an impulse of generous 
kindliness, the whole audience burst into 
wild applause and shouts. The public, so 
beloved and so loving, was intoxicated with 
joy. ‘That was certainly one of the finest 
triumphs of my whole career. 

Some of the artists were delighted ; 
especially the women. For there is one 
thing to remark with regard to our art: the 
men are more jealous of the women than the 
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women are of one another. I have met 
with many enemies among male actors 
and with very few among the women. I 
think that the dramatic art is essentially 
feminine. To paint one’s face, to hide 
one’s real feelings, to try to please and 
to endeavour to attract attention, these are 
all faults for which we blame women, yet for 
which great indulgence is shown. These 
same defects seem odious in a man. And 
yet the actor must endeavour to be as 
attractive as possible, even if he is obliged to 
have recourse to paint and to false beard and 
hair. He may 
be a Republican, 
| and he must up- 
| hold with warmth 
| and _ conviction 

Royalist theories. 

He may bea 
| Conservative, 
and must main- 
| tain Anarchist 
| principles, if 
| such be the good 
| pleasure of the 
| author. 

At the Théatre 
| Frangais poor 
| Maubant was a 
| most advanced 
| Radical, and his 
| stature and 
| handsome face 

doomed him to 

play the parts of 

kings, emperors, 

and tyrants. As 

long as the re- 

hearsals went on, 
.'| Charlemagne or 
Cesar could be 
heard gwearing 
at tyrants, curs- 
ing the con- 
querors, and 
calling down the 
hardest punishments upon them. I thoroughly 
enjoyed this struggle between the man and 
the actor. Perhaps this perpetual abstraction 
from himself gives the actor a more femi- 
nine nature. However that may be, it is 
certain that the actor is jealous of the actress. 
The courtesy of the well-educated man 
vanishes before the footlights, and the 
actor, who in private life would render a 
service to a woman in any difficulty, will pick 
a quarrel with her on the stage. He would 
risk his life to save her from any danger in 
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memory should fail, or 
if she should make a 
false step he would not 
hesitate to push her. 
I am saying a strong 
thing, perhaps, but not 
so strong as people 
may think. I have 
performed with certain 
celebrated actors who 
have played me some 
bad tricks. On the 
other hand, there are 
some actors who are 
admirable, and who are 
more men than come- 
dians when on the 
stage. Pierre Berton, 
Worms, and Guitry are, 
and always will be, the 
most perfect models of 
friendly and protecting 
courtesy towards the 
woman on the stage. 
I have played in a 
number of pieces with 
each of them, and, sub- 
ject as I am to stage- 


fright, I have always felt perfect confidence 
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the road, on the railway, or on a boat, but 
when once on the boards 
anything to help her out of a difficulty if her 
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artist may be a very poor actor, and a great 
he will not do actor may be very far from being an artist. 
I know very few actors in France, or in 
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other countries, with 
these two qualities com- 
bined. Henry Irving is 
an admirable artist, but 
in him the artist domi- 
nates the actor. Coque- 
lin is an admirable 
actor, but he is not an 
artist. Mounet Sully 
has genius, which he 
sometimes places 
at the service of the 
artist and sometimes at 
the service of the 
actor ; but, on the other 
hand, he sometimes 
gives us exaggerations 
as artist and as actor, 
which make lovers of 
Beauty and Truth gnash 
their teeth. Bartet is 
a perfect comédtenne, 
with a very delicate 
artistic sense. Réjane 
is the most finished of 
comédiennes, and an 
artist when she wishes. 
Eleonora Duse is a 


greater actress than an artist; she walks in 


when acting with these three artists. Iknew paths that have been traced out by others ; 


that their intelligence was of a high order, 
that they had pity on me for my fright, and 
that they would be prepared for any nervous 


weaknesses caused by it. 
Pierre Berton and Worms, 
both of them very great 
artists, left the stage in 
full artistic vigour and 
vital strength, Pierre 
Berton to devote himself 
to literature, and Worms 

no one knows why. As 
to Guitry, much the 
youngest of the three, he 
is now the first artist on 
the French stage as well 
as a great actor —a very 
rare thing ina man. The 
artist is a creator — an 
originator of the traditions 
which the mere actor, 
however great, only col- 
lects and puts to his own 
use. It is better in every 
way to be an artist than 


an actor only. A great 
Vol. xxviii. —48 
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she does not imitate them — certainly not, 
for she plants flowers where there were trees, 
and trees where there were flowers, but she 


has never, by her art, made 
a single personage stand 
out, identified with her 
name ; she has not created 
a being or a vision which 
brings her irresistibly to 
mind. She has put on 
other people’s gloves, but 
she has put them on 
inside out. And all 
this she has done with 
infinite grace and with 
careless unconsciousness. 
She is a great actress, a 
very great actress, but not 
a great artist. Novelli is 
an actor of the old school, 
which did not trouble 
much about the artistic 
side. He is perfect in 
laughter and tears. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is espe- 
cially an artist, and her 
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talent is that of charm and thought; she 
execrates beaten paths ; she desires to create 
and she creates. Antoine is often betrayed 
by his own powers, for his voice is heavy 
and his general appearance rather ordi- 
nary. As an actor there is, therefore, often 
much to be desired, but he is always an 
artist without equal, and our art owes much 
to him in its evolution in the direction of 
truth. Antoine, too, is ‘not jealous of his 
female rivals. 

The days which fol- 
lowed the return of the 
Comédie to its own 
home were very trying 
for me. Our manager 
wanted to subdue me, 
and he tortured me 
with a_ thousand little 
pin - pricks, which were 
much more painful to 
a nature like mine than 
so many stabs with a 
knife. I became irritable, 
bad-tempered on the 
slightest provocation, and 
was, in fact, ill. I had 
always been gay, but now 
I was sad. My health, 
which had always been 
feeble, was endangered 
by this state of chaos. 

Perrin gave me_ the 
réle of “ L’Aventuriére ” 
to study. I detested the 
piece and did not like the 
part, and I considered 
the lines of “L’Aven- 
turitre” very bad poetry 
indeed. As I cannot dis- 
simulate well, in a fit of 
temper I said this straight 
out to Emile Augier, and 
he avenged himself in a 
most discourteous way on 
the first opportunity that 
presented itself. This 
was on the occasion of 
my definite rupture with the Comédie 
Frangaise, the day after the first perform- 
ance of “L’Aventuritre,” on Saturday, 
April 17th, 1880. I was not ready to play 
my part, and the proof of this was a letter 
I wrote to M. Perrin on April 14th, 1880. 

“I regret very much, my dear Monsieur 
Perrin,” I said, “but I have such a sore 
throat that I cannot speak and am obliged to 
stay in bed. Will you kindly excuse me? It 
was at that wretched Trocadéro that I took 
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cold on Sunday. Iam very much worried, 
as I know it will cause you inconvenience. 
Anyhow, I will be ready for Saturday, what- 
ever happens. A thousand excuses and kind 
regards.—SARAH BERNHARDT.” 

I was able to play,as I had recovered from 
my sore throat, but I had not studied my part 
during the three days, as I could not speak. 
I had not been able to try on my costumes 
either, as I had been in bed all the time. On 


Friday I went to ask 
Perrin to put off the 
performance of “ L’Aven- 
turitre” until the next 
week. He replied that 
it was impossible, that 


every seat was booked, 
and that the piece had 
to be played the follow- 
ing ‘Tuesday for the sub- 
scription night. I let 
myself be persuaded to 
act, as I had confidence 
in my star. 

“Qh,” I said to my- 
self, “I shall get through 
it all right.” 

I did not get through 
it, however, or rather | 
came through it very 
badly. My costume was 
a failure; it did not fit 
me. I had always been 
jeered at for my thin- 
ness, and in this dress I 
looked like an English 
teapot! My voice was 
still rather hoarse, which 
very much disconcerted 
me. I played the first 
part of the ré/e very 
badly, andthe second 


part rather better. At a 
certain moment during 


the scene of violence | 
was standing up, resting 
my two hands on the 
table, on which there 
was a lighted candelabra. There was a cry 
raised in the house, for my hair was very 
near to the flame. The following day one 
of the papers said that, as I felt things 
were all going wrong, I wanted to set my 
hair on fire so that the piece should come 
to an end before I failed completely. That 
was certainly the very climax of stupidity. 


The Press did not praise me, and 
the Press was quite right. I had played 
badly, looked ugly, and been in a bad 























temper ; but I considered that there was, 
nevertheless, a want of courtesy and indul- 
gence towards me. Auguste Vitu, in the 
Figaro of April 18th, 1880, finished his 
article with the phrase: “The new Clorinde 
(the Adventuress) in the last two acts made 
some gestures with her arms and movements 
of her body which one regrets to see taken 
from Virginie of ‘ L’Assommoir’ and intro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise.” 

The only fault which I never have had, 
which I never could have and never shall 
have, is vulgarity. That was an injustice 
and a determination to hurt my feelings. 
Vitu was no friend of mine, but I under- 
stood from this way of attacking me that 
petty hatreds were lifting up their rattlesnake 
heads. Under my flowers and my laurels all 
the little viper world was crawling. I had 
known what was going on for a_ long 
time, and sometimes I had heard the rattling 
behind the scenes. 
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sphere, different surroundings, other skies. 
The viper tribe was then able to score its 
music and the concert commenced. Ah, it 
was a fine concert! I have now before me the 
pile of insanities, calumnies, lies, stupidities, 
imbecile advice, burlesque portraits, ghastly 
jokes, and “Farewells” to the Darding, the 
Idol, the Star, the Zimm ! boum! boum ! etc. 
All of it is so insane that I am still 
amazed. Most of these articles I had never 
read, but my secretary had been told to 
cut out and paste into little books all that 
was written about me, good and bad alike. 
My godfather had commenced this task when 
I first went to the Conservatoire, and I con- 
tinued it after his death. Fortunately for me 
I find some beautiful and kindly pages among 
these thousands of lines. There are pages 
written by J. J. Weiss, Emile Zola, Emile de 
Girardin, Jules Vallés, Jules Lemaitre, etc. 
And_ poetry, too, poetry that is full of 

beauty, grace, 





I wanted to have 


and justice, signed 





the enjoyment of 
hearing them all 
rattle together, and 
so I threw my 
laurels and my 
flowers to the four 
winds of heaven. 
In the most 
abrupt way I 
broke the  con- 
tract which 
bound me to 
the Comédie Fran- 
caise, and through 
that to Paris, 
and I then 
rushed off to a 
new country, feel- 
ing the need of 
another atmo- 











by Victor Hugo, 
Francois Coppée, 
Richepin, Haran- 
court, De _ Bor- 
nier, Catulle 
Mendes, Parodi, 
Edmond Ros- 
tand. 

I could not, and 
would not, be 
slain by calum- 
nies and lies, but 
I must confess 
that the kindly 
appreciation and 
praise that I re- 
ceived from 
people of the high- 
est intellect gave 
me infinite joy. 
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HAVE been to many extra- 
poi places and seen many 
marvellous sights, but I ‘have 
no hesitation in saying that 
none of them can compare 
with a salt-mine for mystery, 
and interest. 


Ba | 


miss dl 





beauty, 

At Rimnik-Sarat the salt is on the surface, 
and you may see a wonderful white mountain 
which glistens and sparkles in the sunshine, 
affording a crystalline delight which for some 
reason or other is far more convincing than 


that of eternal snows. There is a purer 
sparkle and a more dazzling effect, just as a 
diamond is always more effective than an 
icicle. Down below in the mines you have 
quite a different effect again, as I shall 
presently explain. 

There is an inherent picturesqueness about 
salt, as there is about its sister the snow. I 
believe that at Droitwich its production is not 
unattractive. I have seen at Aden the process 
of evaporation, whereby crystals of salt are 
extracted from the sea water, crushed in a mill, 
and piled up into glistening white heaps. 
That has a charming effect, principally 


perhaps because of the soothing contrast 
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Slanic 
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between the little imitation snow mountains 
and the everlasting glare of the surrounding 
sand and sea, sweltering in the tropical sun 
shine. But for romance and _ surpassing 
strangeness I must commend my readers 
above all to the vasty deeps where the salt is 
hewn out of the bowels of the earth in 
Roumania. 

There are four salt-mines in Roumania, two 
quite close to one another, at Slanic and Dot 
tana. One of the mines at Slanic dates back to 
the time of the Romans, whose methods were 
not so scientific as those of their modern 
successors. They made bottle-shaped exca 
vations quite close to one another, with the 
result that the wedge of earth between 


bottles constantly threatened to subside. 
Indeed, the other day an enormous mass, 


weighing I am afraid to say how many tons, 
came down with a crash, and the old mine 
had to be abandoned. Modern methods 
avoid any such danger. Instead of burrow 
ing down again into a new mine, you cut 
horizontal galleries into the rock, huge pillars 
of salt are left standing to support the earth, 
and fresh caverns are hollowed out. Thus, 
without any extra amount of labour, it is 
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possible to extend the mine almost indefi- 
nitely, and the pillars serve to confirm the 
ecclesiastical effect of the great subterranean 
basilica. 

I saw the old Roman mine from one of 
the upper galleries, which was reached by 
strange, almost endless, tunnels, illuminated 
with gay Chinese lanterns. A little verdure 
alone was needed to complete the illusion of 
the gardens of Aladdin. The impressions 
afforded by the view from this gallery were so 
unique and so marvellous that I hesitate to 
attempt to describe them. Some minutes 
were necessary to grow accustomed to the 
twilight. A few braziers containing shavings 
soaked in petroleum were flaring up in a 
feverish manner, and as I looked over into 
the darkness of the abyss I was reminded of 
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Doré’s version of Dante looking over into the 
uttermost depths of hell. 

What struck me most was the insecurity 
of my position. There was, of course, no 
danger whatever, and the ledge on which I 
stood was fairly broad. But it possessed 
no parapet, and in order to look down it 
Was necessary to come very near to the 
brink. What added most to the sense of 
insecurity was a kind of pier or commence- 
ment of a bridge which projected over the 
abyss. I do not know whether it dated 
back to the days of the Romans, but at any 
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rate it was almost prehistoric in aspect. I 
did not need the advice of my companions 
to discourage any attempt at walking the 
plank along this road to destruction, but I 
have seen few places capable of affording 
more temptation to those with suicidal 
inclinations. 

Suddenly a signal was given and enormous 
bonfires were cast down from the roof of the 
mine. Several long seconds elapsed before 
they fizzled out in the pond of salt water 
hundreds of feet below. The effect was 
extraordinary. First the grey walls were 
illuminated as the huge molten mass blazed 
past them; then they were overcast with 
fleeting, ghostly shadows, and at last plunged 
once more into a darkness which was only 
emphasized by the flickering lights above. 
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Perhaps the prettiest object in this old 
mine was a common tub which had been 
placed some years ago upon the ledge to 
receive the droppings of salt water. I tasted 
this water and found it so salt that it almost 
bit and solidified my tongue. As the drops 
fell the greater part of them immediately 
crystallized with incredible rapidity. The 
original tub was no longer to be seen. It 
had been covered up entirely with glisten- 
ing encrustations, which gave it the appear- 
ance of a huge snow fountain adorned with 
the most exquisitely artistic designs. It was 
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now about six feet high and several feet in 
thickness, while a piece of string which had 
been suspended above it had now become a 
rope of molten pearls. 

Returning along the tunnel we passed a 
little trap-door about two feet square. This 
was pulled up, and I was privileged to look 
down into the new mine and behold one of 
the most remarkable sights to be found in 
the world. Hundreds of feet below, upon a 
rugged field of dazzling whiteness, suggestive 
of the ice-pack in the Arctic regions, herds 
of men, each apparently as large as a cheese- 
mite, moved about feverishly like the occu- 
pants of an ant-heap. Here and there points 
of electric light shone like suspended stars. 
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The general impression was that of a nest 
of insects viewed through a Brobdingnagian 
magnifying glass. 

A hushed tinkling noise came up from the 
depths like fairy music. I thought I should 
never tire of watching the graceful move 
ments of these remote human _ insects. 
I almost began to fancy that they 
must belong to another planet, and such 
was the extraordinary fascination exercised 
by this marvellous sight that I found it a 
painful wrench to tear myself away. I 
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could have remained crouching over this 
peep-hole for hours, and I felt quite 
annoyed with the director of the mine 
when he patiently reminded me that I still 
had very much to see before the departure 
of my train. 

So we returned along the gallery and 
entered one of the powerful lifts which are 
employed to bring up trucks of salt from the 
bottom of the mine. The director assured 
me with a smile that I need not have any 


‘alarm about the capacity of the lift, as it was 


constructed to carry over twenty-five hundred- 
weight. Indeed, we crawled down at a 
snail’s pace, and had an opportunity of 
studying the strange natural frescoes on the 
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walls. They were merely geological forma- 
tions, of course, but they assumed the shapes 
here of wild sea-serpents, there of beautiful 
decorative patterns, and every now and then 
of impossible heraldic animals. Dodos on 
dados, I mentally summed them up. 

We stepped out on to the floor of a 
Titanic cathedral, a vast basilica where 
armies might have knelt in prayer, and where 
people who knew no other world might easily 
imagine that this was the universe. Even 
the great, strong electric globes could only 
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create a dim religious light in this huge 
edifice. The lofty walls were marked with 
curly stripes of sparkling grey and white, 
running up and down like the waves of a 
tempestuous sea. Along the various naves 
and aisles rude tramways were laid out upon 
a kind of embankment of salt. Here trucks 
were waiting to be fed by the miners, who 
came up ladders and clementary gangways 
bearing loads from the salt trenches below. 
The atmosphere was utterly unlike any I 
have ever breathed elsewhere. It was very 
dry, very pungent, highly exhilarating, like 
some mineral water turned intoagas. There 
was a pleasure in quaffing it with deep 
breaths, but presently as you licked your lips 
you tasted salt, you smelt salt, you felt your- 
self impregnated with salt. It was almost 
possible to understand the sensations of 
Lot’s wife. The prevailing desire was an 
inordinate craving for the immediate con- 
sumption of beverages by the bucketful. 








I remarked this to the 
director, who told me two 
things. In the first place, 
the free workers in salt-mines 
acquire so perpetual a thirst 
that very few of them can 
resist the temptation to 
become habitual — topers. 
During their work teetotal- 
ism is enforced, and they 
are always finding excuses 
to make their way to the 
tank of fresh water which is 
kept near the bottom of the 
lift. But directly they emerge 
upon the outer earth they 
make a stampede to the 
nearest public-house and 
spend most of the night, as 
well as the greater part of 
their wages, in a continual 
carouse. The Jew publicans 
take advantage of this and 
drive a roaring trade at the 
mouth of the mine. 

The convict workers in 
the other mine are never 
allowed alcohol at all except 
by doctors’ orders, so that 
this temptation is withheld 
from them. But they are 
not so much to be pitied as 
might be imagined by readers 
of sensational fiction about 
the horrors undergone by 
Nihilists in the salt-mines of 
Russia. Indeed, the second 
fact which the director told me was that the 
climate of a salt-mine is the best in the world. 

It is even said to be a certain cure for con- 
sumption. This may or may not be true— 
indeed, in the course of my travels I have 
heard of so many infallible cures, including 
the sting of queen bees for rheumatism, that I 
have become .somewhat sceptical. But at 
any rate the theory is worthy of investigation 
by the medical faculty. I doubt, however, 
whether the fashionable physicians of Harley 
Street will find their patients ready to ex- 
change the delights of the Riviera or the 
frivolities of the Cape for a spell of hard work 
at the bottom of a salt-mine. 

Though in summer the even temperature 
of the heart of the earth must be very 
pleasant as a refuge from the roasting Rou- 
manian sun, and even in winter after the 
Arctic atmosphere outside, the work is un- 
doubtedly hard and probably monotonous. 
To the stray visitor it possesses a charm of 
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its own. The workers are divided up into 
squads of six. Each man takes for himself 
an oblong piece of the floor of the mine, 
about as big as a tombstone. It is his busi- 
ness to scoop round it with his pick a little 
channel or moat some five inches deep. 
When he has done this he summons the 
other five members of his squad and they 
stand beside him upon his slab. Then they 
all raise their picks together and bring them 
down simultaneously at the word of com- 
mand. <A good deal of force is necessary, 
but what is much more important is that they 
should strike with rhythmical accuracy. If 
they do not strike together and in the right 
place the whole 
effect is spoiled. 

I wondered that 
they did not sing 
at their work as 
the Somalis do, or 
that the adminis- 
tration did not pro- 
vide a band, but I 
was told that by 
dint of long prac- 
tice they have 
become extraordi- 
narily expert and 
that they scarcely 
ever diverge a 
hair’s breadth from 
the point at which 
theyaim. This 
process does not 
last many minutes, 
and as soon as the 
squad has ham- “prom ay 
mered away long 
enough the men know by a kind of instinct 
from the sound of their blows that the job is 
done. The persistent blows have detached 
the slab, which may now be raised by a lever 
with a long, strong pull of the six men 
together. As soon as they have raised one 
slab they proceed to the others in turn, until 
they have raised all six. It is a simple form 
of co-operation. 

Then each man returns to his own slab 
and breaks it up into hunks, which are placed 
upon a truck, sent up by lift, and credited to 
his account. A very active man can earn 
from half a crown to three shillings a day, 
but beginners must be content with a good 
deal less. Each man has a particular mark 
or sign which he carves upon one of the 
lumps in his truck before he sends it up to 
be w eighed. 

Che convicts who work in the salt-mine at 
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Doftana are in many ways almost as well off 
as the free miners, except that when their 
daily task is over they cannot quench their 
great thirst at the tavern and must return to 
their prisons. But they are actually paid for 
their work from sixpence to eightpence a 
day, which is enough to encourage their 
industry and enable them to obtain a few 
extra comforts such as tobacco. 

As many of the worst criminals, murderers, 
brigands, and so forth, are among the band, 
great precautions are necessary when con 
veying them to and fro between the prison and 
the mine. A large escort of soldiers always 
accompanies them, with loaded guns. On one 
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FREE MINERS AT WORK. 


occasion I was told that the prisoners con 
spired to make a sudden dash for liberty, 
trusting that in the confusion some of them 
might escape being shot. A certain number 
managed to get away unscathed, but were very 
soon recaptured, while several of the others 
were killed or wounded. There is now a rule 
that, on the first sign of suspicious behaviour 
on the part of the prisoners, the officer in 
charge orders the whole gang to lie flat down 
on their faces. If they do not instantly obey, 
those who remain standing are immediately 
shot. 

On another occasion the convicts went 
down to the mine as usual and did their 
work, but at the end of the day they coolly 
refused to come out. This form of passive 
resistance, however, was not so successful as 
might at first be imagined. The guards and 
overseers simply came out in the ordinary 
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way, and the convicts were starved out. 
They endeavoured to make terms, declaring 
that all they wanted was to obtain certain 
concessions as to their treatment. But the 
authorities were inexorable, and after two 
days the gang was obliged to give in and 
submit to the punishment for their insub- 
ordination. ‘They could probably have held 
out much longer if they had had a supply of 
fresh water, but the salt atmosphere very 
quickly caused them indescribable torture— 
their tongues swelled, and they looked the 
most piteous objects. 

The work of superintending the convicts 
in the mines cannot be by any means a 
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pleasant one. They have an _ unpleasant 
habit of dealing with an unpopular task- 
master. Apparently without premeditation 
they gather into knots in his neighbourhood, 
and then all of a sudden he finds himself 
surrounded. In the course of a few minutes 
the breath has been squeezed out of his 
body, and on more than one occasion men 
have actually been killed in this way. The 
object of this action is, like that of a 
round-robin, to shirk responsibility. No one 
convict more than another has done the 
deed, and it is difficult to punish the whole 
gang to the same extent which would be 
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CONVICT MINERS AT WORK. 


possible in the case of one or two. As there 
is no capital punishment in Roumania, the 
convicts are really not much worse off when 
they have thus added one more crime to 
their record. The only possible punish- 
ment is to knock off their small comforts 
and privileges and to inflict solitary con- 
finement, which in the case of a whole 
gang would mean knocking off work for 
some time. 

Perhaps the chief charm of a Roumanian 
salt-mine is that it perpetuates the same old 
methods and the same old implements which 
have been in use ever since the darkest 
ages. An attempt was made at one time to 
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introduce machinery, but this was found to 
add too much to the cost of production. It 
is true that the machines produced more salt 
in a given space of time, and that manual 
labour wastes about 25 per cent. by crumbling 
and powdering the salt with picks ; but as 
men, and particularly convicts, are much 
cheaper than machinery, and as the supply 
of salt appears practically inexhaustible, it is 
better economy to adhere to the old methods. 
And a visitor to the mines will not regret 
this fact, which affords him an opportunity 
of witnessing so wonderful and romantic a 
survival of ancient times. 
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ORTUNATELY for _ their 
peace of mind, Mr. Chalk and 
his friends, safe on board the 
ss. Si/ver Star, bound for home, 
had no idea that the story of 
the treasure had become public 
Since their message it had been 
the principal topic of conversation in the 
town, and, Miss Vickers being no longer 
under the necessity of keeping her share 
in the affair secret, Mr. William Russell was 
relieved of a reputation for untruthfulness 
under which he had long laboured. 
Various religious and philanthropic bodies 
began to bestir themselves. Owing to his 
restlessness and love of change no fewer than 
three sects claimed Mr. Chalk as their own, 
and, referring to his donations in the past, 
looked forward to @# golden future. The 
claim of the Church to Mr. Tredgold was 
regarded as flawless, but the case of Mr. 
Stobell bristled with difficulties. | Apologists 
said that he belonged to a sect unrepresented 
in Binchester, but an offshoot of the Baptists 
put in aclaim on the ground that he had 
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built their place of worship—at a considerable 
loss on the contract—some fifteen years 
before. 

Dialstone Lane, when it became known 
that Captain Bowers had waived his claim 
to a share, was besieged by people seeking 
the reversion, and even Mint Street was not 
overlooked. Mr. Vickers repelled all callers 
with acrimonious impartiality, but Selina, 
after a long argument with a lady subaltern 
of the Salvation Army, during which the 
methods and bonnets of that organization 
were hotly assailed, so far relented as to 
present her with twopence on account. 

Miss Drewitt looked forward to the return 
of the adventurers with disdainful interest. 
To Edward Tredgold she referred with pride 
to the captain’s steadfast determination not to 
touch a penny of their ill-gotten gains, and 
with a few subtle strokes drew a comparison 
between her uncle and his father which he 
felt to be somewhat highly coloured. In 
extenuation he urged the rival claims of 
Chalk and Stobell. 

“They were both led away 
eloquence and thirst for adventure,” 


by Chalk’s 
he 
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said, as he walked by her side down the 
garden. 

Miss Drewitt paid no heed. 
will benefit by it,” she remarked. 

Mr. Tredgold drew himself up with an air 
the nobleness of which was somewhat marred 
by the expression of his eyes. “I will never 
touch a penny of it,” he declared. “I will 
be like the captain. I am trying all I can to 
model myself on his lines.” 

The girl regarded him with suspicion. “I 
see no signs of any result at present,” she 
said, coldly. 


“And you 


Mr. Tredgold smiled modestly. ‘“ Don’t 
flatter me,” he entreated. 
“Flatter you!” said the indignant 


Prudence. 

“On my consummate powers of conceal- 
ment,” was the reply. “I am keeping every- 
thing dark until I am so like him—in every 
particular—that you will not know the 
difference. I have often envied him the 
possession of such a niece. When the like- 
ness is perfect a 

“Well?” said Miss Drewitt, with impatient 
scorn. 

“You will have two uncles instead of 
one,” rejoined Mr. Tredgold, impressively. 

Miss Drewitt, with marked deliberation, 
came to a pause in the centre of the path. 

“Are you going to continue talking non- 
sense ?” she inquired, significantly. 

Mr. Tredgold sighed. “I would rather 
talk sense,” he replied, with a sudden change 
of manner. 

“ Try,” said the girl, encouragingly. 

“Only it is so difficult,” said Edward, 
thoughtfully, “ to you.” 

Miss Drewitt stopped again. 

“For me,” added the other, hastily. His 
companion said that she supposed it was. 
She also reminded him that nothing was easy 
without practice. 

“And I ought not to find it difficult,” 
complained Mr. Tredgold. “I have got 
plenty of sense hidden away somewhere.” 

Miss Drewitt permitted herself a faint 
exclamation of surprise. “It was not an 
empty boast of yours just now, then,” she 
said. 

“Boast?” repeated the other, blankly. 
“ What boast ? ” 

“Of your wonderful powers of conceal- 
ment,” said Prudence, gently. 

“ You are reverting of your own accord to 
the nonsense,” said Mr. Tredgold, sternly. 
“You are returning to the subject of uncles.” 
“Nothing of the kind,” said Prudence, 
10tly. 
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“ Before we leave it—for ever,” said Mr. 
Tredgold, dramatically, “I should like, if I 
am permitted, to make just one more remark 
on the subject. I would not, for all the 
wealth of this world, be your uncle—— 
Where are you going ?” 

“Indoors,” said Miss Drewitt, briefly. 

“One moment,” implored the other. “I 
am just going to begin to talk sense.” 

“T will listen when you have had some 
practice,” said the girl, walking towards the 
house. 

“Tt’s impossible to practise this,” said 
Edward, following. “It is something that 
can only be confided to yourself. Won't you 
stay ?” 

“No,” said the girl. 

“Not from curiosity ?” 

Miss Drewitt, gazing steadfastly before her, 
shook her head. 

“Well, perhaps I can say it as well in- 
doors,” murmured Edward, resignedly. 

“ And you'll have a bigger audience,” said 
Prudence, breathing more easily as_ she 
reached the house. “ Uncle is indoors.” 

She passed through the kitchen and into 
the sitting-room so hastily that Captain 
Bowers, who was sitting by the window read- 
ing, put down his paper and looked up in 
surprise. The look of grim determination 
on Mr. Tredgold’s face did not escape him. 

“Mr. Tredgold has come indoors to talk 
sense,” said Prudence, demurely. 

“Talk sense?” repeated the astonished 
captain. 

“That’s what he says,” replied. Miss 
Drewitt, taking a low chair by the captain’s 
side and gazing composedly at the intruder. 
“ T told him that you would like to hear it.” 

She turned her head for a second to hide 
her amusement, and in that second Mr. 
Tredgold favoured the captain with a glance 
the significance of which was at once 
returned fourfold. She looked up just in 
time to see their features relaxing, and mov- 
ing nearer to the captain instinctively 
placed her hand ‘upon his knee. 

“T hope,” said Captain Bowers, after a 
long and somewhat embarrassing silence— 
“T hope the conversation isn’t going to be 
above my head ?” 

“Mr. Tredgold was talking about uncles,” 
said Prudence, maliciously. 

“Nothing bad about them, I hope?” said 
the captain, with pretended anxiety. 

Edward shook his head. “I was merelv 
envying Miss Drewitt her possession of you,” 
he said, carelessly, “and I was just about to 
remark that I wished you were my uncle too, 
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with her pale, 
composed face 
turned towards 
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“| TOLD HIM THAT YOU WOULD LIKE TO HEAR IT.” 


when she came indoors. I suppose she 
wanted you to hear it.” 

Miss Drewitt started violently, and her 
cheek flamed at the meanness of the 
attack. 

“TI wish I was, my lad,” said the admiring 
captain. 

“It would be the proudest moment of my 
life,” said Edward, deliberately. 

“ And mine,” said the captain, stoutly. 

“ And the happiest.” 

The captain bowed. 
said, graciously. 

Miss Drewittt, listening helplessly to this 
fulsome exchange of compliments, wondered 
whether they had got to the end. The 
captain looked at Mr. Tredgold as though to 
remind him that it was his turn. 

“You—you were going to show me a 
photograph of your first ship,” said the latter, 
after a long pause. “Don’t trouble if it’s 
upstairs.” 

“It’s no trouble,” said the captain, briskly. 

He rose to his feet and the hand of the 
indignant Prudence, dislodged from his knee, 
fell listlessly by her side. She sat upright, 


“Same here,” he 








Mr. Tredgold. 

Her eyes were 

scornful and her 

lips slightly 

parted. Before 

these signs his 

courage flick- 

ered out and 

left him speech- 

less. Even com- 

monplace state- 

ments of fact 

were denied 

him. At last in 

z sheer despera- 
- tion he referred 
to the loudness 


i L- of the clock’s 


4 ticking. 

“Tt seems to 
me to be the 
y same as usual,” 
said the girl, 
with a slight 
emphasis on the 

pronoun. 

The clock 
ticked on undis- 
turbed. Up- 
stairs the ami- 
able captain did his part nobly. Drawers 
opened and closed noisily; doors shut and 
lids of boxes slammed. The absurdity of 
the situation became unbearable, and despite 
her indignation at the treatment she had 
received Miss Drewitt felt a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh. She turned her head swiftly 
and looked out of window, and the next 
moment Edward Tredgold crossed and took 
the captain’s empty chair. 

“ Shall I call him down ?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

“Call him down ?” repeated the girl, coldly, 
but without turning her head. “Yes, if 
you——” 

A loud crash overhead interrupted her 
sentence. It was evident that in his zeal 
the captain had pulled out a loaded drawer 
too far and gone over with it. Slapping 
sounds, as of a man dusting himself down, 
followed, and it was obvious that Miss 
Drewitt was only maintaining her gravity by 
a tremendous effort. Much emboldened by 
this fact the young man took her hand. 

“Mr. Tredgold!” she said, in a stifled 


voice. 
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Undismayed by his accident the indefatig- 
able captain was at it again, and in face of 
the bustle upstairs Prudence Drewitt was 
afraid to trust herself to say more. She sat 
silent with her head resolutely averted, but 
Edward took comfort in the fact that she had 
forgotten to withdraw her hand. 

“Bless him!” he said, fervently, a little 
later, as the captain’s foot was heard heavily 
on the stair. “ Does he think we are deaf?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Mvucu to the surprise of their friends, who 
had not expected them home until November 
or December, telegrams were received from 
the adventurers, one day towards the end of 


“HALF BINCHESTER HAD CONGREGATED 


September, announcing that they had landed 
at the Albert Docks and were on their way 
home by the earliest train. ‘The most agree- 
able explanation of so short a voyage was 
that, having found the treasure, they had 
resolved to come home by steamer, leaving 
the Fair Emily to return at her leisure. But 
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Captain Bowers, to whom Mrs. Chalk pro- 
pounded this solution, suggested several 
others. 

He walked down to the station in the 
evening to see the train come in, his curiosity 
as to the bearing and general state of mind 
of the travellers refusing to be denied. He 
had intended to witness the arrival from a 
remote corner of the platform, but to his 
surprise it was so thronged with sightseers 
that the precaution was unnecessary. The 
news of the return had spread like wildfire, 
and half Binchester had congregated to 
welcome their fellow-townsmen and congratu- 
late them upon their romantically-acquired 
wealth. 


TO WELCOME THEIR FELLOW-TOWNSMEN,” 


Despite the crowd the captain involun- 
tarily shrank back as the train rattled into 


the station. The carriage containing the 
travellers stopped almost in front of him, and 
their consternation and annoyance at the 
extent of their reception were plainly visible. 
Bronzed and healthy-looking, they stepped 
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out on to the platform, and after a brief 
greeting with Mrs. Chalk and Mrs. Stobell led 
the way in some haste to the exit. The 
crowd pressed close behind, and inquiries as 
to the treasure and its approximate value 
broke clamorously upon the ears of the 
maddened Mr. Stobell. Friends of many years 
who sought for particulars were shouldered 
aside, and it was left to Mr. Chalk, who 
struggled along in the rear with his wife, to 
announce that they had been shipwrecked. 

Captain Bowers, who had just caught the 
word, heard the full particulars from him 
next day. For once the positions were 
reversed, and Mr. Chalk, who had so often 
sat in that room listening to the captain’s 
yarns, swelled with pride as he noted the 
rapt fashion in which the captain listened to 
his. ‘The tale of the shipwreck he regarded 
as a disagreeable necessity : a piece of paste 
flaunting itself among gems. In a few words 
he told how the Fair £mi/ly crashed on to a 
reef in the middle of the night, and how, 
owing to the darkness and confusion, the 
boat into which he had got with Stobell and 
Tredgold was cast adrift ; how a voice raised 
to a shriek cried to them to puil away, and 
how a minute afterwards the schooner dis- 
appeared with all hands. 

“It almost unnerved me,” he said, turning 
to Miss Drewitt, who was listening intently. 

“You are sure she went down, I suppose ?” 
said the captain ; “she didn’t just disappear 
in the darkness ?” 

“Sank like a stone,” said Mr. Chalk, 
decidedly. “Our boat was nearly swamped 
in the vortex. Fortunately, the sea was calm, 
and when day broke we saw a small island 


about three miles away on our weather- 
beam.” 
“Where?” inquired Edward Tredgold, 


who had just looked in on the way to the 
office. 

Mr. Chalk explained. 

“You tell the story much better than my 
father does,” said Edward, nodding. “From 
the way Ae tells it one might think that you 
had the island in the boat with you.” 

Mr. Chalk started nervously. “ It was three 
miles away on our weather-beam,” he repeated, 
“ the atmosphere clear and the seacalm. We 
sat down to a steady pull, and made the 
land in a little under the hour.” 

“Who did the pulling ?” inquired Edward, 
casually. 

Mr. Chalk started again, and wondered 
who had done it in Mr. Tredgold’s version. 
He resolved to see him as soon as possible 
and arrange details. 
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“Most of us took a turn at it,” he said, 
evasively, “and those who didn’t encouraged 
the others.” 

“ Most of you!” exclaimed the bewildered 
captain ; “and those who didn’t—but how 
many—— ?” 

“The events of that night are somewhat 
misty,” interrupted Mr. Chalk, hastily. “‘ The 
suddenness of the calamity and the shock of 
losing our shipmates——” 

“It’s wonderful to me that you can 
remember so much,” said Edward, with a 
severe glance at the captain. 

Mr. Chalk paid no heed. Having reached 
the island, the rest was truth and plain sailing. 
He described their life there until they were 
taken off by a trading schooner from Auck- 
land, and how for three months they cruised 
with her among the islands. He spoke 
learnedly of atolls, copra, and missionaries, 
and, referring for a space to the Fijian belles, 
thought that their charms had been much 
overrated. Edward Tredgold, waiting until 
the three had secured berths in the ss. S7/ver 
Star, trading between Auckland and London, 
took his departure. 

Miss Vickers, who had been spending the 
day with a friend at Dutton Priors, and had 
missed the arrival in consequence, heard of 
the disaster in a mingled state of wrath and 
despair. The hopes of a year were shattered 
in a second, and, rejecting with fierceness the 
sympathy of her family, she went up to her 
room and sat brooding in the darkness. 

She came down the next morning, pale 
from want of sleep. Mr. Vickers, who was at 
breakfast, eyed her curiously until, meeting 
her gaze in return, he blotted it out with a 
tea-cup. 

“When you’ve done staring,” said his 
daughter, “you can go upstairs and make 
yourself tidy.” 

“Tidy?” repeated Mr. Vickers. 
for?” 

“I’m going to see those three,” replied 
Selina, grimly; “and I want a_ witness. 
And I may as well have a clean one while 
I’m about it.” 

Mr. Vickers darted upstairs with alacrity, 
and having made himself approximately tidy 
smoked a morning pipe on the doorstep 
while his daughter got ready. An air of 
importance and dignity suitable to the 
occasion partly kept off inquirers. 

“We'll go and see Mr. Stobell first,” said 
his daughter, as she came out. A 

“Very good,” said the witness, “but 1 
you asked my advice——” 

“You just keep quiet,” 


’ 


“ What 


said Selina, 

















irritably ; “ I’ve not gone quite off my head 
yet. And don’t hum !” 

Mr. Vickers lapsed into offended silence, 
and, arrived at Mr. Stobell’s, followed his 
daughter into the hall in so stately a fashion 
that the maid—lately of Mint Street—im- 
plored him not to eat her. Miss Vickers 
replied for him, and the altercation that 
ensued was only quelled by the appearance 
of Mr. Stobell at the dining-room door. 

“Halloa! What do you want?” he in- 
quired, staring at the intruders. 

“T’ve come for my share,” said 
Vickers, eyeing him fiercely. 


Miss 
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“What time was it when the ship struck 
on the rock ?” she inquired. 

Mr. Stobell stared at her. 
o’clock,” he said, gruffly. 

Miss Vickers made a note in a little red- 
covered memorandum-book. 

“Who got in the boat 
demanded. 

Mr. Stobell’s lips twisted in a faint grin. 
“ Chalk did,” he said, with relish. 

Miss Vickers, nodding at the witness to call 
his attention to the fact, made another note. 

“How far was the boat off when the 
ship sank ?” 


* Eleven 


first?” she 





“*HALLOA! WHAT DO YoU 


“Share?” repeated Mr. Stobell. “* Share ? 
Why, we’ve been shipwrecked. Haven't 
you heard ?” 


“Perhaps you came to my house when I 
wasn’t at home,” retorted Miss Vickers, in a 
trembling but sarcastic voice. “I want to 
hear about it. That’s what I’ve come for.” 

She walked to the dining-room and, as 
Mr. Stobell still stood in the doorway, pushéd 
past him, followed by her father. Mr. Stobell, 
after a short deliberation, returned to his seat 
at the breakfast-table, and in an angry and 
disjointed fashion narrated the fate of the 
Fair Emily and their subsequent adventures. 
Miss Vickers heard him to an end in 
silence. 





WANT?’ HE INQUIRED.” 





“Here, look here——” began the indig- 
nant Stobell. 

“ How far was the boat off?” interposed 
the witness, severely ; “ that’s what we want 
to know.” 

“You hold your tongue,” said his 
daughter. “I’m doing the talking. How 
far was the boat off?” 

“ About four yards,” replied Mr. Stobell. 
“ And now look here ; if you want to know 
any more, you go and see Mr. Chalk. I’m 
sick and tired of the whole business. And 
you’d no right to talk about it while we 
were away.” 

“T’ve got the paper you signed and I’m 
going to know the truth,” said Miss Vickers, 








: 
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fiercely. “It’s my right. What was the size 
of the island ?” 

Mr. Stobell maintained an obstinate silence. 

“What colour did you say these ‘ere 
Fidgetty islanders was?” inquired Mr. 
Vickers, with truculent curiosity. 

“ You get out,” roared Stobell, rising. “ At 
once. D’ye hear me?” 

Mr. Vickers backed with some _ haste 
towards the door. His daughter followed 
slowly. 

“1 don’t believe you,” she said, turning 
sharply on Stobell. “ I don’t believe the ship 
was wrecked at all.” 

Mr. Stobell gasped at her. 
he stammered. “ lV/-a-at?” 

“T don’t believe it was wrecked,” repeated 
Selina, wildly. “ You’ve got the treasure all 
right, and you’re keeping it quiet and telling 
this tale to do me out of my share. I 
haven’t done with you yet. You wait!” 

She flung out into the hall, and Mr. 
Vickers, after a lofty glance at Mr. Stobell, 
followed her outside. 

“And now we'll go and hear what Mr. 
Tredgold has to say,” she said, as they 
walked up the road. “And after that, Mr. 
Chalk.” 

Mr. Tredgold was just starting for the 
office when they arrived, but, recognising the 
justice of Miss Vickers’s request for news, he 
stopped and gave his version of the loss of 
the Fair Emily. In several details it differed 
from that of Mr. Stobell, and he looked at 
her uneasily as she took out pencil and 
paper and made notes. 

“If you want any further particulars you 
had better go and see Mr. Stobell,” he said, 
restlessly. “I am busy.” 

“We've just been to see him,” replied 
Miss Vickers, with an ominous gleam in her 
eye. “ You say that the boat was two or three 
hundred yards away when the ship sank ?” 

“* More or less,” was the cautious reply. 

“Mr. Stobell said about half a mile,” 
suggested the wily Selina. 

“Well, perhaps that 
correct,” said the other. 

“ Half a mile, then ?” 

“ Half a mile,” said Mr. Tredgold, nodding, 
as she wrote it down. 

“ Four yards was what Mr. Stobell said,” 
exclaimed Selina, excitedly. “I've got it 
down here, and father heard it. And you 
make the time it happened and a lot of 
other things different. I don’t believe that 
you were any more shipwrecked than I was.” 

“Not so much,” added the irrepressible 
Mr. Vickers. 


“ What?” 


would be more 


Mr. Tredgold walked to the door. “Iam 
busy,” he said, curtly. “Good morning.” 

Miss Vickers passed him with head erect, 
and her small figure trembling with rage and 
determination. By the time she had cross- 
examined Mr. Chalk her wildest suspicions 
were confirmed. His account differed in 
several particulars from the others, and his 
alarm and confusion when taxed with the 
discrepancies were unmistakable. 

Binchester rang with the story of her 
wrongs, and, being furnished with three 
different accounts of the same _ incident, 
seemed inclined to display a little pardonable 
curiosity. ‘To satisfy this, intimates of the 
gentlemen most concerned were provided 
with an official version, which Miss Vickers 
discovered after a little research was com- 
piled for the most part by adding all the 
statements together and dividing by three. 
She paid another round of visits to tax them 
with the fact, and, strong in the justice of 
her cause, even followed them in the street 
demanding her money. 

“There’s one comfort,” she said to the 
depressed Mr. Tasker. “I’ve got you, 
Joseph. They can’t take you away from 
me.” 

“ There’s nobody could do that,” responded 
Mr. Tasker, with a sigh of resignation. 

“ And if I had to choose,” continued Miss 
Vickers, putting her arm round his waist, 
“T’d sooner have you than a hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Mr. Tasker sighed again at the idea of an 
article estimated at so high a figure passing 
into the possession of Selina Vickers. In a 
voice broken with emotion he urged her to 
persevere in her claims to a fortune which 
he felt would alone make his fate tolerable. 
The unsuspecting Selina promised. 

“She'll quiet down in time,” said Captain 
Bowers to Mr. Chalk, after the latter had 
been followed nearly all the way to Dialstone 
Lane by Miss Vickers, airing her grievance 
and calling upon him to remedy it. “Once 
she realizes the fact that the ship is lost, 
she'll be all right.” ‘ 

Mr. Chalk looked unconvinced. “She 
doesn’t want to realize it,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

“She'll be all right in time,” repeated the 
captain ; “and after all, you know,” he added, 
with gentle severity, “ you deserve to suffer a 
little. You had no business with that map.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
On a fine afternoon towards the end of 
the following month Captain Brisket and 
































Mr. Duckett sat outside the Swan and Bottle 
Inn, Holemouth, a small port forty miles 
distant from Biddlecombe. The day was 
fine, with just a touch of crispness in the air 
to indicate the waning of the year, and, 
despite a position regarded by the gloomy 
Mr. Duckett as teeming with perils, the 
captain turned a bright and confident eye on 
the Fair Emily, anchored in the harbour. 
“We ought to have gone straight to 
Biddlecombe,” said Mr. Duckett, following 
his glance; “it would have looked better. 
Not that anything’ll make much difference.” 
“And everybody in a flutter of excitement 
telegraphing off to the owners,” commented 
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“You'll soon know,” said the pessimistic 
Mr. Duckett. “I wonder whether they’ll 
have another shot for the treasure when they 
get that map back ?” 

“T should like to send that Captain 
Bowers out searching for it,” said Brisket, 
scowling, “and keep him out there till he 
finds it. It’s all his fault. If it hadn’t been 
for his cock-and-bull story we shouldn’t ha’ 
done what we did. Hanging’s too good for 
him.” 

“T suppose it’s best for them not to know 
that there’s no such island?” hazarded Mr. 
Duckett. 


“©’ course,” snapped his companion. 





“**i7’LL BE ALL RIGHT,’ SAID BRISKET, PUFFING AT HIS CIGAR.” 


the captain. “No, we'll tell our story first ; 
quiet and comfortable-like. Say it over 
again.” 

“T’ve said it three times,” objected Mr. 
Duckett ; “and each time it sounds more 
unreal than ever.” 

“Tt’ll be all right,” said Brisket, puffing 
at his cigar. “ Besides, we’ve got no choice. 
It’s that or ruin, and there’s nobody within 
thousands: of miles to contradict us. We 
bring both the ship and the map back to 


‘em. What more can they ask ?” 


Vol. xxviii.—60. 


“Looks better for us, don’t it, giving them 
back a map worth half a million? Now go 
through the yarn again and I’ll see whether 
I can pick any holes in it. The train goes 
in half an hour.” 

Mr. Duckett sighed and, first emptying his 
mug, began a monotonous recital. Brisket 
listened attentively. 

“We were down below asleep when the 
men came -running in and overpowered 
us. They weighed anchor at night, and 
following morning made you, by threats, 
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promise to steer them to the island. You 
told me on the quiet that you’d die before 
you betrayed the owners’ trust. How did 
they know that the island the gentlemen 
were on wasn’t the right one ?_ Because Sam 
Betts was standing by when you told me 
you’d made a mistake in your reckoning and 
said we’d better go ashore and tell them.” 

“That’s all mght so far, I think,” said 
Brisket, nodding. 

“ We sailed about and tried island after 
island just to satisfy the men and seize our 
opportunity,” continued Mr. Duckett, with 
a weary air. “At last, one day, when they 
were all drunk ashore, we took the map, 
shipped three natives, and sailed back to the 
island to rescue the owners. Found they’d 
gone when we got there. Mr. Stobell’s boot 
and an old pair of braces produced in proof.” 

“ Better wrap em up in a piece o’ news- 
paper,” said Brisket, stooping and producing 
the relics in question from under the table. 

“Shipped four white men at Viti Levu 
and sailed for home,” continued Mr. Duckett. 
“Could have had more, but wanted to save 
owners’ pockets, and worked like A.B.’s 
ourselves to do so.” 

“Let ’em upset that if they can,” said 
Brisket, with a confident smile. “The crew 
are scattered, and if they happened to get one 
of them it’s only his word against ours. 
Wait a bit. How did the crew know of the 
treasure ?” 

“ Chalk told you,” responded the obedient 
Duckett. “And if he told you—and he 
can’t deny it—why not them ?” 

Captain Brisket nodded approval. “It’s 
all mght as far as I can see,” he said, 
cautiously. “But mind. Leave the telling 
of it to me. You can just chip in with little 
bits here and there. Now let’s get under 
way.” 

He threw away the stump of his cigar and 
rose, turning as he reached the corner for a 
lingering glance at the Fazr Emily. 

“Scrape her and clean her and she’d be 
as good as ever,” he said, with a sigh. 
“She’s just the sort o’ little craft you and me 
could ha’ done with, Peter.” 

They had to change twice on the way to 
Binchester, and at each stopping-place Mr. 
Duckett, a prey to nervousness, suggested the 
wisdom of disappearing while they had the 
opportunity. 

“Disappear and starve, I suppose ?” 
grunted the scornful Brisket. “ What about 
my certificate ? and yours, too? I tell you 
it’s our only chance.” 


He walked up the path to Mr. Chalk’s 
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house with a swagger which the mate en- 
deavoured in vain to imitate. Mr. Chalk 
was out, but the captain, learning that he was 
probably to be found at Dialstone Lane, 
decided to follow him there rather than first 
take his tidings to Stobell or Tredgold. With 
the idea of putting Mr. Duckett at his ease 
he talked on various matters as they walked, 
and, arrived at Dialstone Lane, even stopped 
to point out the picturesque appearance its 
old houses made in the moonlight. 

“This is where the old pirate who made 
the map lives,” he whispered, as he reached 
the door. “If Ae’s got anything to say I'll 
tackle him about that. Now, pull yourself 
together !” 

He knocked loudly on the door with his 
fist. A murmur of voices stopped suddenly, 
and, in response to a gruff command from 
within, he opened the door and stood staring 
at all three of his victims, who were seated at 
the table playing whist with Captain Bowers. 

The three gentlemen stared back in return. 
Tredgold and Chalk had half risen from their 
seats; Mr. Stobell, with both arms on the 
table, leaned forward and regarded him open- 
mouthed. 

“Good evening, gentlemen all,” said 
Captain Brisket, in a hearty voice. 

He stepped forward, and seizing Mr. 
Chalk’s hand wrung it fervently. 

“It’s good for sore eyes to see you again, 
sir,” he said. ‘ Look at him, Peter!” 

Mr. Duckett, ignoring this reflection on 
his personal appearance, stepped quietly 
inside the door, and stood smiling nervously 
at the company. 

“Tt’s him,” said the staring Mr. Stobell, 
drawing a deep breath. “It’s Brisket.” 

He pushed his chair back and, rising 
slowly from the table, confronted him. 
Captain Brisket, red-faced and confident, 
stared up at him composedly. 

“Tt’s Brisket,” said Mr. Stobell, again in 
a voice of deep content. “Turn the key m 
that door, Chalk.” 

Mr. Chalk hesitated, but Brisket, stepping 
to the door, turned the key and, putting it on 
the table, returned to his place by the side 
of the mate. Except for a hard glint in his 
eye his face still retained its smiling com- 
posure. 

“And now,” said Stobell, “you and me 
have got a word or two to say to each other. 
I haven’t had the pleasure of seeing your 
ugly face since——” 

“ Since the disaster,” interrupted Tredgold, 
loudly and _hastily. 

“Since the 


” 




















Mr. Stobell suddenly remembered. For a 
few moments he stood irresolute, and then, 
with an extraordinary contortion of visage, 
dropped into his chair again and sat gazing 
blankly before him. 

“Me and Peter Duckett only landed to- 
day,” said Brisket, “and we came on to see 
you by the first train we could——” 

“T know,” said Tredgold, starting up and 
taking his hand, “and we’re delighted to see 
you are safe. And Mr. Duckett?” 

He found Mr. Duckett’s hand after a little 
trouble—the owner seeming to think that he 
wanted it for some unlawful purpose—and 
shook that. Captain Brisket, considerably 
taken aback by this performance, gazed at 
him with suspicion. 

“ You didn’t go down with your ship, then, 
after all,” said Captain Bowers, who had been 
looking on with much interest. 

Amazement held Brisket dumb. He 
turned and eyed Duckett inquiringly. Then 
Tredgold, with his back to the others, caught 
his eye and frowned significantly. 
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“Stobell was a bit rough just now,” said 
Tredgold, with another warning glance at 
Brisket, “but he didn’t like being ship- 
wrecked.” 

Brisket gazed at the door in his turn. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling that he was 
being played with. 

“Tt’s nothing much to like,” he said, at 
last, “ but——” 

“Tell us how you escaped,” said Tredgold ; 

or, perhaps,” he continued, hastily, as 
Brisket was about to speak—‘ perhaps, you 
would like first to hear how we did.” 

“ Perhaps that would be better,” said the 
perplexed Brisket. 

He nudged the mate with his elbow, and 
Mr. Tredgold, still keeping him under the spell 
of his eye, began with great rapidity to narrate 
the circumstances attending the loss of the 
Fair Emily. After one irrepressible grunt 
of surprise Captain Brisket listened without 
moving a muscle, but the changes on Mr. 
Duckett’s face were so extraordinary that on 
several occasions the narrator faltered and 


“ 














“THEN TREDGOLD, WITH HIS BACK TO THE OTHERS, CAUGHT HIS EYE AND FROWNED SIGNIFICANTLY.” 


“If Captain Brisket didn’t go down with 
it I am sure that he was the last man to 
leave it,” he said, kindly ; “and Mr. Duckett 
last but one.” 

Mr. Duckett, distrustful of these com- 
, sara cast an agonized glance at the 

oor. 





lost the thread of his discourse. At such 
times Mr. Chalk took up the story, and once, 
when both seemed at a loss, a growling con- 
tribution came from Mr. Stobell. 

“Of course, you got away in the other 
boat,” said Tredgold, nervously, when he had 
finished. 
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Brisket looked round shrewdly, his wits 
hard at work. Already the advantages of 
adopting a story which he supposed to have 
been concocted for the benefit of Captain 
Bowers were beginning to multiply in his 
ready brain. 

“ And didn’t see us owing to the darkness,” 
prompted Tredgold, with a glance at Mr. 
Joseph Tasker, who was lingering by the 
door after bringing in some whisky. 

“You're quite right, sir,” said Brisket, after 
a trying pause. “I didn’t see you.” 

Unasked he took a chair, and with crossed 
legs and folded arms surveyed the company 
with a broad smile. 

“You're a fine sort of shipmaster,” exclaimed 
the indignant Captain Bowers. “ First you 
throw away your ship, and then you let your 
passengers shift for themselves.” 

“I’m responsible to my owners,” said 
Brisket. “ Have you any fault to find with 
me, gentlemen ?” he demanded, turning on 
them with a frown. 

Tredgold and Chalk hastened to reassure 
him. 

“In the confusion the boat got adrift,” 
said Brisket. ‘“ You’ve got their own word 
for it. Not that they didn’t behave well for 
landsmen: Mr. Chalk’s pluck was wonderful, 
and Mr. Tredgold was all right.” 

Mr. Stobell turned a dull but ferocious eye 
upon him. 

“And you all got off in the other boat,” 
said Tredgold. “ I’m very glad.” 

Captain Brisket looked at him, but made 
no reply. The problem of how to make the 
best of the situation was occupying all his 
attention. 

“* Me and Peter Duckett would be glad of 
some of our pay,” he said, at last. 

“ Pay?” repeated Tredgold, in a dazed 
voice. 

Brisket looked at him again, and then gave 
a significant glance in the direction of 
Captain Bowers. “ We'd like twenty pounds 
on account—now,” he said, calmly. 

Tredgold looked hastily at his 
“Come and see me to-morrow,” 
nervously, “and we'll settle things.” 

“You can send us the rest,” said Brisket, 
“but we want that now. We’re off to-night.” 

“ But we must see you again,” said Tred- 
gold, who was anxious to make arrangements 
about the schooner. ‘“ We—we’ve got a lot 
of things to talk about. The—the ship, for 
instance.” 

“Tl talk about her now if you want me 
to,” said Brisket, with unpleasant readiness. 
“* Meantime, we’d like that money.” 


friends. 
he said, 
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Fortunately—or unfortunately—Tredgold 
had been to his bank that morning, and, 
turning a deaf ear to the expostulations of 
Captain Bowers, he produced his pocket- 
book, and after a consultation with Mr. 
Chalk, and an attempt at one with the raging 
Stobell, counted out the money and handed 
it over. 

* And there is an I O U for the remainder,” 
he said, with an attempt at a smile, as he 
wrote on a slip of paper. 

Brisket took it with pleased surprise, and 
the mate, leaning against his shoulder, read 
the contents: “ Where ts the ‘Fair Emily’?” 

“You might as well give me a receipt,” 
said Tredgold, significantly, as he passed 
over pencil and paper. 

Captain Brisket thanked him and, sucking 
the pencil, eyed him thoughtfully. Then he 
bent to the table and wrote. 

“ You sign here, Peter,” he said. 

Mr. Tredgold smiled at the precaution, 
but the smile faded when he took the paper. 
It was a correctly-worded receipt for twenty 
pounds. He began to think that he had 
rated the captain’s intelligence somewhat too 
highly. 

“ Ah, we’ve had a hard time of it,” said 
Brisket, putting the notes into his breast- 
pocket and staring hard at Captain Bowers. 
“ When that little craft went down, of course 
I went down with her. How I got up I 
don’t know, but when I did there was Peter 
hanging over the side of the boat and pulling 
me in by the hair.” 

He paused to pat 
shoulder. 

“ Unfortunately for us we took a different 
direction to you, sir,” he continued, turning 
to Tredgold, “and we were pulling for six 
days before we were picked up by a barque 
bound for Melbourne. By the time she 
sighted us we were reduced to half a biscuit 
a day each and two teaspoonfuls o’ water, 
and not a man grumbled. Did they, Peter?” 

** Not a man,” said Mr. Duckett. 

“At Melbourne,” said the captain, who 
was in a hurry to be off, “we all separated, 
and Duckett and me worked our way home 
on a cargo-boat. We always stick together, 
Peter and me.” 

“ And always will,” said Mr. Duckett, with 
a little emotion as he gazed meaningly at the 
captain’s breast-pocket. 

“ When I think o’ that little craft lying all 
those fathoms down,” continued the captain, 
staring full at Mr. Tredgold, “it hurts me. 
The nicest little craft of her kind I ever 
handled. Well—so long, gentlemen.” 


the mate on the 

















“We shall see you to-morrow,” said Tred- 
gold, hastily, as the captain rose. 

Brisket shook his head. 

“Me and Peter are very busy,” he said, 
softly. ‘“We’ve been putting our little 
bit o’ savings together to buy a schooner, 
and we want to settle things as soon as 
possible.” 

“A schooner?” exclaimed Mr. Tredgold, 
with an odd look. 

Captain Brisket nodded indulgently. 

“One o’ the prettiest little craft you ever 
saw, gentlemen,” he said, “and, if you’ve got 
no objection, me and Peter Duckett thought 
0’ calling her the Fazr Emily, in memory of 
old times. Peter’s a bit sentimental at times, 
but I don’t know as I can blame him for 
it. Good-night.” 

He opened the door slowly, and the 
sentimental Mr. Duckett, still holding fast 
to the parcel containing Mr. Stobell’s old 
boot, slipped thankfully outside. Calmly 
and deliberately Captain Brisket followed, 
and the door was closing behind him when 
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it suddenly stopped, and his red face was 
thrust into the room again. 

“One thing is,” he said, eyeing the speech- 
less Tredgold with sly relish, “she’s un- 
commonly like the Fair Emily we lost. 
Good-night.” 

The door closed with a snap, but Tredgold 
and Chalk made no move. Glued to their 
seats, they stared blankly at the door, until 
the rigidity of their pose and the strangeness 
of their gaze began to affect the slower-witted 
Mr. Stobell. 

“ Anything wrong?” inquired the astonished 
Captain Bowers, looking from one to the 
other. 

There was no reply. Mr. Stobell rose 
and, after steadying himself for a moment 
with his hands on the table, blundered 
heavily towards the door. As though mag- 


netized Tredgold and Chalk followed and, 
standing beside him on the footpath, stared 
solemnly up Dialstone Lane. 

Captain Brisket and his faithful mate had 
disappeared. 








THE END. 
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Wonderful Escapes on the Battlefield. 


By T. R. THRELFALL. 


O the individual man war 
is pre-eminently a game of 
chance. Some soldiers _ are 
killed ere their first battle has 
well begun, or collapse under 
the most trivial accident ; 
whereas others spend half a lifetime on the 
battlefield, survive fifty wounds, and die as 
peaceably in their beds as that old veteran 
of the First Napoleon who lived until 1865 
in the French village of Savary, and who 
owned a wooden leg, a wooden arm, a glass 
eye, a silver palate, a complete set of false 
teeth, and a silver plate on the top of his 
head. Compared with such men the pro- 
verbial nine-lived cat is nowhere. 

The manner in which the most celebrated 
generals have played touch and go with 
death is little short of miraculous. William 
Prince of Orange, for instance, was trepanned 
seventeen times, while Marshal 
Tilly, his great compeer, after 
passing safe!y through the Thirty 
Years’ War and winning thirty-six 
battles, did not meet a soldier’s 
death until he was over seventy 
years of age. On one occasion 
a soldier had raised his sword 
to cut him down when a stray 
bullet killed his assailant. Few 
cases are, however, more re- 
markable than that of General 
Skenzynechi, who got thirty 
bullets through his cloak during 
the Battle of Ostrolenka, in the 
Polish insurrection of 1831, or 
of Sir D. Lacy Evans, whose 
ear was perforated by a bullet 
during the Carlist War of 1837. 
Garibaldi, too, had many narrow 
shaves, but none closer than 
when resting one day at Vol- 
turno. While drinking from a 
pail of water a splinter from a 
ricochet shell grazed his thigh 
and killed some people near. 
Then there was the case of Sir 
Francis Drake at Porto Rico. 
While sitting in his cabin dis- 
cussing the plan of attack with 
some officers he was roughly 
disturbed by a round shot enter- 
ing the window, knocking the 
stool from under him, and killing 








Sir Nicholas Clifford, as well as mortally 
wounding another officer. 

The wonderful escapes of Napoleon and 
Wellington were proverbial. Though bullets 
frequently grazed them and riddled their 
clothes, and both had horses shot under 
them, yet both passed through a life of battle 
and danger with two or three slight wounds 
apiece. But their companion in arms, grim 
old Marshal Bliicher, did not fare so well. 
Wounded several times while serving under 
Frederick the Great, he retired from the 
army when that irascible monarch swore at 
him. In response, however, to the patriotic 
call, he took up arms to oppose Napoleon 
and was seriously wounded at Liitzen. At 
Ligny, too, he was thrown down and ridden 
over by both the French and Prussian 
cavalry. This would have terminated the 
career of most men, but by drinking 


“AT LIGNY, BLOCHER WAS THROWN DOWN AND RIDDEN OVER.” 
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enormous quantities of his favourite gin 
and water the old war-dog was enabled to 
lead his troops on the following day and 
materially assist to win the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

The adventures of Napoleon’s generals 
form one of the most thrilling chapters in 
the romance of war. Disdaining to regulate 
the battle from afar they invariably threw 
themselves into the most dangerous quarters, 
and so animated the soldiers that for well- 
nigh twenty years the Grande Armée was 
invincible. The terrible penalty Christendom 
had to pay for these prolonged wars is well 
illustrated by the fact that from 1796 to 
1816 thirteen thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven men joined the Black Watch, 
and yet in 1817 there were only three men 
living who had fought against the French in 
Egypt. During the fateful twenty-five years 
when the fear of France dominated Europe 
the losses of the Scottish regiments exceeded 
sixty thousand, while France lost close upon 
a million men. 

Marshal Ney, the bravest of the brave, 
was continuously fighting for twenty-eight 
years, yet he escaped with only a few slight 
wounds, to meet a traitor’s doom at the hands 
of the Bourbon King. Armies melted around 
him, he was the last of the French rearguard 
during the tragic winter campaign in Russia, 
he headed countless charges, had dozens of 
horses shot under him, eagerly courted death 
when leading the Old Guard at Waterloo, and 
yet was never seriously wounded. During 
the siege of Saragossa, General Lacosta, a 
celebrated French engineer, had a curl cut 
from his forehead by a Spanish bullet, while 
a shot passed through the cloak of Marshal 
Lannes. Immediately afterwards a shell 
grazed the latter’s shoulder and took off the 
head of one of his officers standing imme- 
diately behind him. He had another very 
remarkable escape at LEckmiihl. While 
examining a map in company with Baron 
de Marbot and General Cervoni, who had 
only just arrived from Corsica and who had 
never been in a battle before, a round shot 
swept over the table and cut poor Cervoni 
in two. 

It is doubtful if the history of war can 
furnish anything more remarkable than the 
adventures of Baron Le Jeune and Baron de 
Marbot. During an engagement at Dene- 
witz Le Jeune’s horse received seven bullets 
in its neck and one in its leg, yet its rider 
escaped untouched. On one occasion during 
his earlier Spanish campaign he was captured 
by a body of Spanish irregulars. His escort 
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was killed and he received an ugly spear 
wound in the hand. A moment later he was 
stripped entirely naked and several brigands 
pointed their muskets at his breast, but, 
strange to say, every weapon missed fire. 
They primed their muskets again, but once 
more the charges missed. Determined, how- 
ever, to kill him, they assailed him with 
clubbed weapons, but wresting a gun from 
one of them he defended himself with it, 
though the iron barrel was speedily beaten 
out of shape. Happily a couple of Spanish 
officers interfered, and each seizing a hand 
galloped madly with him over five miles of 
rough, stony ground, interspersed with prickly 
hedges. 

The unfortunate Frenchman spent a miser- 
able night in prison without a rag to cover 
him. ‘Taken early next morning into an 
orchard to be hanged, he was hoisted up, 
and was indeed half strangled, when, some 
distant shots alarming his executioners, he 
was lowered to the earth, and on looking 
round saw that several other prisoners had 
already been done to death. He was next 
mounted on a horse and compelled for 
hours to travel through a mountainous dis- 
trict thickly covered with snow. At last the 


- pitiable condition of the naked wretch roused 


the sympathy of a priest, who gave him a 
shirt. 

On being taken to Placenzia Le Jeune was 
about to be hanged in the market-place in 
order to provide entertainment for an enor- 
mous crowd of Spaniards. Yet even here 
his French politeness did not desert him, for, 
observing a number of ladies watching him 
from a neighbouring balcony, he gave them a 
courtly bow and addressed several high- 
flown compliments to them, whereupon, their 
sympathy being aroused, they besought the 
governor to pardon him. Although saved 
from immediate death, he nevertheless 
suffered untold tortures for more than a 
month. At last he was taken to Lisbon, 
but his health had now completely broken 
down and he prayed for death. While 
being chained to a gang of convicts he was 
observed by a sympathetic British officer, 
who obtained his liberation and took him on 
board an English frigate. Brought to this 
country as a prisoner of war, he ultimately 
managed to escape and to reach France, 
where he lived to a ripe old age. 

The adventures of Baron de Marbot were 
somewhat different, yet quite as exciting as 
those of his companion in misfortune. 
During the Battle of Eylau Napoleon sent 
him with an order to an infantry regiment 
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surrounded by a host of Cossacks. Charging 
through the Russians the general found the 
doomed battalion standing in square on the 
crest of a hill. Realizing that his regiment 
had to be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
army the brave colonel asked Marbot to 
take the French eagle back to the Emperor, 
but while bending forward to receive the 
sacred trust a round shot took off the hinder 
part of the general’s peaked hat and for a 
few moments paralyzed him. As the Russian 
Grenadiers rolled up like a great black wave, 
though checked for a short time by the 
heroic Frenchmen numbers prevailed, and 
the famous 14th Regiment was completely 
annihilated. Of the countless escapes 
of Marbot during this terrible struggle it is 
unnecessary here to speak, but when a half- 
drunken Russian drove his bayonet into the 
thigh of the general’s mare, Lisette, the fight 
took a new and unexpected turn. Maddened 
with rage and pain the intelligent animal tore 
off the Muscovite’s face, and then, rising on 
her hind legs, battled her way through the 
threatening swords and bayonets, and after 
killing several men dashed forward towards 
Eylau. 

Unfortunately the falling snow obscured 
the daylight and the luckless pair lost their 
way. Presently they found themselves imme- 
diately in front of a massed battalion of the 
Old Guard, who, mistaking Marbot for a 
Russian officer leading an attack of cavalry, 
fired on him. Though his cloak, 
saddle, and hat were riddled, yet, 
strange to say, neither he nor his 
mare was injured. “She con- 
tinued her course,” observed the 
general, “and went through the 
three ranks of the battalion as 
easily as a snake through a hedge.” 
Alas! this last effort exhausted 
the poor animal’s strength, and, 
suddenly collapsing, she threw her 
master on the snow. 

When Marbot recovered con- 
sciousness Murat’s ninety squad- 
rons had ridden over him. Save 
his hat and one boot he was 
completely naked, for a shivering 
soldier, concluding that he was 
dead, had confiscated his clothing. 
His shoulders and chest were 
black, his hat and hair were full 
of blood, he was overcome with 
thirst and hunger, his limbs were 
already stiffening with the severe 
cold, and he was rapidly passing 
beyond recall, when Marshal Auge- 
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reau’s valet chanced to see his pelisse in the 
hands of the soldier who had robbed the poor 
general. Overcome with grief, and wishing 
to pay due respect to the dead, the servant 
insisted on being led to the spot where 
Marbot lay, and was fortunate enough to 
save his life, for, like most Revolutionary 
soldiers, he possessed an iron “constitution. 
In subsequent campaigns Marbot had a 
bullet flattened to the size of half a crown 
and notched at the edges fired into his loins 
in Spain, and was wounded while fighting 
three English officers at Miranda, and again 
at Kolastitsi. Happily, these terrible ex- 
periences did not prevent him living to 
a ripe old age. 

Some of Wellington’s officers had extremely 
narrow shaves. On one occasion a French 
lancer charged full at Lord Beresford, who 
was commanding the British at this point. 
When the iance was within a few inches of 
his breast the general suddenly leant on one 
side and the weapon missed him. Before the 
lancer could 
recover him- 
self Beresford 
had seized him 
by the throat 









* BEFORE THE LANCER COULD RECOVER HIMSELF BERESFORD HAD 
” 


SEIZED HIM BY THE THROAT. 
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and hurled him to the earth. The three 
fighting Napiers, too, had some thrilling 
experiences. During the march on Talavera 
Sir William, the famous historian, was struck 
down with pleurisy. Rising from his bed, 
however, before he had properly recovered he 
walked forty-eight miles to obtain post-horses 
in order to overtake the British Army. 
Wounded in the hip at the Battle of Coa he 
insisted on leading his men at the Battle of 
Busaco immediately afterwards, when he 
saw his two brothers carried off the field. 
Although injured at Casal Novo, assailed 
with fever during the second siege of Badajoz, 
and twice wounded at the passage of the 
Nive, he lived to be seventy-three years old, 
to the manifest advantage of his country and 
literature. 

The famous predecessor of Hector Mac- 
donald, Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord 
Clyde), had many amazing escapes. After 
surviving @ dangerous fever during the 
Walcheren Expedition, he took a prominent 
part in the Battle of Barrosa. Although only 
a youth of eighteen he aroused general admi- 
ration, and the historian of the Peninsular War, 
when speaking of the storming of the con- 
vent of St. Bartholome, referred to him in the 
following glowing terms: “ He broke through 
the tumultuous crowd with the survivors of his 
chosen detachment, mounted the ruins, twice 
he ascended, twice he was wounded, and all 
around him died.” Before he had recovered 
from these wounds he headed an attack on 
some French batteries on the Bidassoa and 
was seriously wounded. During his long 
and active career in India he had many 
marvellous escapes, and at the Battle of 
Alma he was struck in the stomach by a 
spent bullet, which prevented him speaking 
for several minutes. On recovering, how- 
ever, he gave his orders as calmly as though 
he had not been within an ace of death. 

The experiences of Lieutenant Worsley, 
who was still living in 1835 on his estate in 
Nottinghamshire, were amongst the most 
extraordinary in the annals of war. “ At the 
storming of Badajoz,” says Captain Kintail, 
of the gs5th Regiment, in his, “ Random 
Shots by a Rifleman,” “in April, 1812, one 
of our officers got a musket-ball in the right 
ear, which came out at the back of the 
neck, and though, after a painful iliness, he 
recovered, yet his head got a twist, and he 
was compelled to wear it looking over the 
nght shoulder. At the Battle of Waterloo 
in 1815, having been upwards of three years 
with his neck awry, he received a shot in the 


left ear, which came out within half an inch 
Vol. xxviii.—61, 
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of his former wound in the back of the neck 
and set his neck straight again.” 

A somewhat similar incident is described 
by a surgeon who served through the Indian 
Mutiny. “A private was,” he says, “struck 
by a bullet on the outer orbit. It broke the 
bone and grooved the temple deeply. I 
dressed the wound and applied a bandage to 
keep the dressing in its place, and desired 
the man to sit down while I attended to the 
other cases. About an hour after I had 
dressed his wound I missed him, and as I 
was making inquiries about him he presented 
himself wounded a second time, and, strange 
to say, in the very same spot, the bullet 
having ripped up the bandage and dressing 
and considerably enlarged the first wound. 
It appeared that, after the first wound had 
been dressed, feeling that he had the use of 
his arms and legs, he slipped quietly away 
while my back was turned, rejoining his com- 
pany in the fight, and was wounded almost 
immediately in the same spot.” 

Still a third case was reported from South 
Africa. During the disaster at Nicholson’s 
Nek a British soldier was hit with three 
bullets, though he only had two wounds, the 
phenomenon being accounted for by the fact 
that a couple of balls had entered the same 
wound one after the other. Buta private of the 
East Surrey Regiment experienced a still more 
remarkable escape during the late Transvaal 
War. A bullet passed through his body 
from the left side, struck a rib which arrested 
its progress, and then actually emerged from 
the spot where it had entered. The man 
was invalided home and recovered. Such 
remarkable instances prompt one’s sympathy 
for that unfortunate Cavalier who was taking 
a good drink of ale from a great tankard 
during the siege of Carlisle in 1645, when a 
bullet from one of the defenders’ muskets 
passed through the side of his nose and 
thereby disturbed the poor man’s entertain- 
ment. 

The following case will illustrate how 
much a man may be battered without being 
killed. During the siege of Sebastopol 
Lieutenant Jebb, of the Welsh Fusiliers, had 
some extremely disagreeable experiences. 
While chatting in the trenches opposite the 
Redan a round shot struck the parapet 
against which he was leaning. Although 
thrown several feet, he escaped uninjured 
save for a slight wound on the wrist. On the 
same day a Russian bullet grazed his fore- 
head and took three-quarters of an inch of 
skin off. A couple of hours later, while 
looking at the great fort, he was struck on 
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the breast by another bullet and thrown 
down, and his brother officers, seeing a hole 
in his coat, naturally concluded that he had 
received a fatal wound. Strange to say, 
however, the lieutenant was not wounded at 
all, for the bullet, after passing through his 
tunic, rebounded from his chest and turned 
aside under his arm. “The only way I can 
account for it,” he said, “ is that I was leaning 
on my left arm, which hardened the muscles 
of my chest and thus caused the ball to turn. 
The part where the bullet struck is rather 
painful, but the skin is not scratched. 
When the ball struck me it made a noise 
as if it had struck a board.” This per- 
sistent run of bad luck was countered 
by the experience of a French soldier in 
Algeria. A bullet broke into five frag- 
ments against a rock six paces from the 
Grenadier. One piece struck and broke his 
right ankle, two entered his foot, the fourth 
wounded his right thigh, and the fifth lodged 
in the skin at the back of his neck. In con- 
trast to this we have the rare good fortune of 
a chaplain of a Highland regiment during 
the siege of Lucknow. While bending to 
open his box, a cannon-ball, fired from a 
great elevation, descended on the lid and, 
rebounding, grazed the reverend gentleman’s 
head, without inflicting the slightest injury on 
him. A_ still more remarkable escape is 
recorded of a British colonel two or three 
weeks afterwards. While the officer was 
galloping forward a bullet passed along the 
saddle, tearing up the leather, but without 
injuring the man, for at that instant he 
had raised his body with the motion of the 
horse. On the same day a bullet struck the 
handle of this officer’s revolver and turned 
aside without injuring the lucky soldier. 

The number of men who have escaped 
death through having a Bible, a coin, love- 
letters, or some other articles in their pocket 
is legion. During the late South African 
War one man owed his life to the fact that 
the Queen’s chocolate-box, which he carried 
in the breast of his tunic, stopped a well- 
aimed bullet. In another case a man found 
a bullet embedded in a small book he carried 
in his pocket, and a third owed his escape 
to certain silver coins which deflected the 
mischievous missile. He was certainly more 
fortunate than Colonel Fletcher during: the 
siege of Badajoz. A silver crown piece 


stopped a bullet entering the groin, and 
although the coin was driven half an inch 
into the officer’s flesh he recovered. 

Private James Coulter, of the Scots Fusiliers, 
had good reason to complain of fickle Dame 
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Fortune. At the Battle of Inkerman a 
musket-ball went through his right arm, but 
he continued firing, when five minutes later 
a bullet entered his right breast and passed 
out at his back. While staggering down the 
hill towards the ambulance he was struck on 
the arm by a piece of shell, and a couple of 
seconds later a bullet passed through his 
left thigh. After stumbling forward for 
about twenty yards he fell on his face, but, 
realizing that he would soon bleed to death, 
he struggled to his feet again, when a bullet 
struck one of the joints of his finger and 
broke it. However, he still kept his feet 
and presently met a non-commissioned officer, 
who, learning that Coulter had been struck 
by four bullets and a piece of shell, not 
unnaturally exclaimed, “ Good heavens ! and 
you are not dead yet ?” 

During the Battle of Sadowa, in 1866, an 
Austrian private underwent a_ strangely 
unique experience ; indeed, it was so unpre- 
cedented that I venture to quote a letter 
which he sent to his father: “As the 
Prussians advanced to our batteries a 
bullet struck me in the breast and I fell 
down insensible. Our batteries afterwards 
retired to the slope of a hill and reopened 
a dreadful fire on the Prussians, who, 
seeking protection everywhere, collected all 
the dead bodies lying around and formed a 
barricade of them. They sheltered them- 
selves behind this and commenced firing on 
our men. I was in this barricade without at 
first knowing it. Recovering consciousness 
from the bleeding and pain of my wound, I 
perceived my horrible situation. I was the 
single living body in the wall of the dead. 
The bullets struck over me and round me 
every minute. At last, in my fright, I got so 
much strength as to be able to speak, and to 
beg and entreat a Prussian soldier near to 
deliver me from my situation. The man was 
so astonished at hearing my voice that he 
dropped his rifle to the ground; but in a 
minute, at the greatest risk of his life, he got 
me out of the barricade, and saw me trans- 
ferred from the battlefield to the hospital.” 

According to universal experience it is 
certain death to get a bullet through the 
heart, brain, or abdomen. But in war the 
unexpected often happens. Thus M. Joubert, 
a well-known French surgeon, cites an instance 
where a man lived for three years with 
a bullet embedded in his heart, while Dr. 
Gutherie records a case where a patient 
lived for seven years with one in his brain. 
Then the experiences of a British sergeant 
during the Kaffir War of 1851 show that 




















abdominal wounds are not always 
fatal. ‘Though he received so serious 
an injury that the surgeons could look 
right through his body, yet he re- 
covered and lived for thirty-six years. 
In another case, where a post-mortem 
examination was made on a patient 
two and a half years after he had 
been wounded, it was found that the 
bullet had traversed the body, injured 
the lungs and kidneys, and finally 
lodged in the spine. Then we have 
a couple of instances recorded by Sir 
Astley Cooper. In one the ball on 
entering the side struck a rib and was 
turned out of its course, but it ran 
round the back under the skin and 
lodged in the opposite side. In the 
other the bullet struck a man on the 
temple, and passing right over the scalp 
remained outside the other temple. 
After this the reader will be able to 
fully appreciate the instance narrated 
by Dr. O’Calligan, where an officer 
lived for seven years with the breech 
of a fowling-piece three ounces in 
weight lodged in his forehead and 
even supporting the right hemisphere 
of the brain. 

Although laughter is generally re- 
garded as a great health promoter, it 
will come as a surprise to most people 
to find that it has saved more than 
one soldier’s life. While Private 
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Roberts, of the 24th Regiment, WaS “WE RAISED UP A REGIMENTAL COLOUR AND CONTINUED TO WAVE THAT.” 


laughing heartily one day during the 

Punjab expedition in 1849, a bullet entered 
his open mouth and passed through the fleshy 
part of his neck, without, however, fatally 
injuring him. Similar incidents are recorded 
in connection with the Indian Mutiny and 
the Franco-German War. In every case the 
patient recovered. 

But, remarkable as many of these escapes 
were, they were not more singular than some 
experienced by our most popular generals. 
Lord Wolseley, for instance, came within an 
ace of death while serving as a captain before 
Sebastopol. He was assisting to replace a 
number of gabions under a severe fire when 
a big shot struck the gabion he was holding, 
drove a large stone through his cheek and 
jaw to his neck, smashed his right wrist, and 
injured his skin. But Lord Roberts was 
even more fortunate. As he stood on the 
tower at Lucknow signalling for the British 
Army to advance, thousands of shots were 
fired at him and the flag was shot from his 
hand. Calmly stooping down he raised up a 


regimental colour and continued to wave 
that. His escape on that occasion was little 
short of a miracle. He had an extremely 
narrow shave, too, when he won his Victoria 
Cross, for had the muskets of the two Sepoys 
he so bravely defeated not missed fire he 
would certainly have found a soldier’s end. 
The experiences of Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala have been both varied and exciting. In 
telling the story of the siege of Mooltan in 
1849 General Edwards describes how Major 
Napier paid him a visit in order to discuss 
certain plans, Lake, one of the officers, 
meanwhile sleeping soundly in a corner of 
the tent. The general continues: “ Presently 
the rebel gunners seemed to awake, and one 
shot buried itself hissing in the sand at 
Napier’s side, then another ripped its way by 
me. A third fell at the head of Lake’s bed, 
and his servant immediately got up and with 
great carefulness turned his bed round. Poor 
Lake gave a yawn and asked, sleepily, 
‘What’s the matter?’ ‘Nothing,’ replied 
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the bearer ; ‘it’s only a cannon-ball.’ Lake 
went to’sleep again. Five minutes later 
another shell fell at his feet and seemed to 
say ‘Pish!’ as it hit nothing but the ground 
when it came fora man. Again the good 
bearer shifted his master’s bed, and again 
Lake, half asleep, asked, ‘ What’s the matter 
now?’ and was told in reply, ‘ Another 
cannon-ball ; that’s all.’ On which he said 
‘Oh!’ and returned calmly to the land of 
dreams, while Napier and I finished our 
conversation.” 

While serving with the Naval Brigade 
during the siege of Sebastopol Sir Evelyn 
Wood had many 
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soldiers when poor Captain Campbell rushed 
at him, but was immediately shot down. 
Roused by the fate of his companion, Sir 
Evelyn—then Colonel—Wood made a dash 
at the Zulu, when a shot passing between 
his arm and body killed Captain Lloyd, 
who was riding close behind him. That, 
however, was the warrior’s last act, for Sir 
Evelyn cut him down. 

Few generals in the British Army have had 
more narrow escapes than Sir Redvers Buller. 
The slightest hesitation when he saved 
Captain D’Arcy, Lieutenant Everett, or the 
trooper he rescued when the Zulus were only 

eighty yards away 





extremely narrow 
escapes. On one 
occasion a man 
was sawing a fuse 
clamped in a vice 
when a shell 
burst on the para- 
pet and, throw- 
ing pieces all 
around, ignited 
the fuse and ex- 
ploded the shell ; 
but the man who 
was holding it 
escaped with a 
slightly scorched 
wrist. Some 
time afterwards, 
while a couple of 
officers and eight 
men were load- 
ing two guns, a 
mortar - shell fell 
immediately 
under one of the 
guns and ex- 
ploded. “The 
gun was cut into 
two parts, the 
charge exploded, 
our cannon-shot 
went into the air, 
and the carriage 
and breech of the gun turned a somersault, 
yet not a man was scratched.” Nor did Sir 
Evelyn’s good fortune desert him when he 
joined the Army and went to Africa. During a 
skirmish with the Ashantees he was struck by 
a slug on the ribs near the heart, but the missile 
happily glanced off. Although he had many 
hairbreadth escapes during the Zulu War, 
none was closer than that he experienced at 
Kambula. A Zulu marksman hidden behind 
a rock was calmly picking off the British 





“SIR EVELYN WOOD MADE A DASH AT THE ZULU.” 


would assuredly 
have cost him his 
life. Happily 
his good fortune 
appears to follow 
him, for during 
an engagement 
at Swartz Kop 
a one-hundred- 
pound Boer 
shell fell within 
ten yards of the 
general and his 
staff. Had it 
exploded in the 
air the entire 
party would pro- 
bably have been 
killed. 

Although 
General Hector 
Macdonald re- 
ceived his first 
wound at Paar 
deberg, his 
escape at Majuba 
may well be re 
garded as an ex- 
traordinary one. 
“On several occa 
sions during the 
Afghan cam- 
paigns bullets 
have grazed his head and perforated various 
articles of clothing. He had, indeed, not 
been long in South Africa before a bullet 
knocked his helmet off. 

The thrilling experiences 
Congreve, V.C., during the disaster at 
the Tugela on December 15th, 1899, 
certainly deserve to find a place here. He 
twice crossed the fire zone of five hundred 
yards. On the first occasion he assisted to 
limber up one of the guns. Although 


of Captain 
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wounded during the operation he returned 
to assist Lieutenant Roberts, who had been 
wounded. Seeing that he was shot through 
the leg, that a bullet passed through the toe 
of his boot, and that others grazed his elbow 
and shoulders, while his horse was shot in 
three places, it is little short of a miracle 
that he escaped. 

During an engagement in the Chitral 
campaign of 1895 Lieutenant Watt, of the 
Gordon Highlanders, had his shoulder-strap 
carried away by a bullet which had already 
passed through the head of a corporal a 
couple of yards away. On another occasion 
an ambulance-bearer, while squatting on the 
ground after the manner of natives, had both 
legs and arms perforated by a bullet, but 
was so little affected by the wounds that when 
he received a drink of brandy he wanted to 
sing. Yet even his hardihood was not equal 
to that of a Chitrali who had been wounded 
in six places and yet walked several miles in 
order to be treated by a British surgeon. 
During the same campaign Rehab Nawaz 
Khan, one of the leaders of the revolting 
tribesmen, received nineteen serious 
wounds in one engagement. Of 
two deep cuts on the neck one 
only escaped the carotid artery by 
a hairs breadth. He _ speedily 
recovered, however, and resumed 
fighting. But these escapes do 
not exhaust the wonders of this 
campaign, for a bullet actually 
passed between the hemispheres of 
a man’s brain without killing him. 

A somewhat similar incident is 
told of the Modder River battle. 
A soldier presented himself at the 
hospital holding his jaw up and 
complaining that a bullet had 
knocked a couple of teeth out. 
On investigation it was found that 
the ball had entered through the 
top of the man’s head. Within a 
month he was moving about again. 
This, however, is only one of a 
vast number of marvellous escapes 
during the South African War. 
One man was wounded thirteen 
times during one engagement, and 
had ten bullets in him; a third 
had his helmet pierced four times 
in as many minutes ; a fourth had 
his water-bottle pierced and one of 
his buttons cut off; a Guardsman 
had the corner of a letter he had 
just written home cut off as though 
a mouse had been nibbling it ; and 
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Sergeant Parker saw two detachments shot 
down around him and got bullets through 
his haversack, water-bottle, boots, and helmet, 
yet was not injured in the slightest. One 
man’s life was saved through his watch 
stopping the bullet, while the experiences 
of Private Copsey were singularly varied 
and unpleasant. During an engagement 
early in January he “got a terrible smack in 
the nose. I thought I had been kicked by 
a mule, but it was only a bullet which went 
clean through the middle of my nose, 
through the roof of my mouth and roots of 
my tongue, and out at the back of my neck.” 
Although Copsey lay for fourteen hours on 
the battlefield and lost much blood, yet he 
recovered and, save a stiff neck, does not 
suffer any very great inconvenience from his 
singular mishap. One of the Gordon High- 
landers had a no less thrilling experience at 
Elandslaagte. He was about to be buried, 
when signs of life were observed, and after 
three days’ unconsciousness he began to 
revive. A somewhat similar fate threatened 
Corporal Fergus West during the Battle of 
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Tamai in 1884. When the square had been 
broken the brave Gordon took his stand over 
some wounded comrades with a clubbed 
rifle. While beating back the fierce Der- 
vishes West was struck down with one of the 
broad Soudanese spears, and on afterwards 
being examined by the British doctors was 
pronounced dead. He was in the act of 
being deposited in one of the trenches when 
he recovered sufficiently to ask in somewhat 
vigorous language what the burial party were 
going to do with him. He was speedily up 
and about again, as the Arabs soon found to 
their cost. 

The vagaries of shot and shell are illus- 
trated by innumerable marvellous instances. 
At the Battle of Spion Kop the pouch of 
Corporal B. Smith, of the Royal Lancaster 
Regiment, was struck by fragments of a shell 
and a couple of the cartridges exploded, 
while at least a dozen others were bent and 
doubled up, the resistance offered thereby 
saving the corporal’s life. A few weeks 
earlier another soldier got a bullet in the 
upper part of the body, which in the course of 
a month gradually worked its way down until 
it came out at his thigh. He was, however, 
only one amongst a considerable number of 
men who have gone about for years with 
bullets in them. Private Murphy, of the 
58th Northamptonshire Regiment, one of the 
survivors of Majuba, who was wounded on that 
occasion, carried the ball in his body until 
February of a year or two ago, when it began 
to cause him considerable pain. Though 
anxious to retain it until the anniversary of 
Majuba, he was compelled to allow the 
surgeons to remove it towards the latter end 
of the month. But the case of M. Charles 
Jallerat completely eclipses this. During the 
Franco-German War M. Jallerat was struck 
in the temple with a bullet which the surgeons 
failed to extract. He regained his health, 
however, and diligently followed his business 
until May, 1897, when the bullet, which had 
been buried in the tissues at the front of the 
head, moved upwards, and, touching the brain, 
M. Jallerat became insane. A fortnight later 
the bullet again shifted and the poor man 
recovered. Henceforth he experienced no 
further difficulty, but being thirsty one day 
he took a drink, and succeeded in bringing 
out of his throat the long-lost and mysterious 
missile. 

But erratic shot and shell often play 
curious tricks on warlike weapons as well as 
What, for instance, are we to say 
following cases? While a 


on soldiers. 
respecting the 


skirmish was in progress at Chenilly during 
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the Franco-German War a sergeant of 
Chasseurs was taking careful aim with his 
chassepot, but before he could pull the 
trigger his weapon received a violent shock. 
Though the rifle was apparently uninjured 
the mechanism would not work, and the 
puzzled soldier took the weapon to the 
armoury, where a close examination revealed 
the fact that a Prussian bullet had been fired 
into the barrel as the sergeant was aiming. 
It is on record also that, as a soldier was 
crooking his fingers over the trigger, a bullet 
actually passed between his hand and the 
barrel without injuring the man. Nor are 
such curiosities of war reserved for the 
smaller weapons. At the siege of Rome 
in 1849 a ball from the city entered the 
muzzle of one of the besiegers’ guns when 
the latter was charged for firing. At the 
siege of Sebastopol, too, an English twenty- 
four-pound gun was disabled by a shot 
which penetrated the muzzle as the piece 
was being fired. Immediately afterwards 
another cannon was struck on the trunnion 
by a ball which sprang into the air and 
then bounced on the touch-hole, knock- 
ing the button off. Still later—to wit, at the 
bombardment of Alexandria—a shell from 
one of the British guns entered the muzzle 
of an Egyptian cannon as it was in the act of 
being fired. After this, who shall say that 
anything is impossible in war ? 

This veracious record would be incomplete 
did it not allude to some of the extraordinary 
escapes from bursting shells as well as from 
explosions on the battlefield. First in order 
comes the experience of Ensign Mackenzie 
during the siege of Gibraltar. A shell fell 
into the room where he was sitting, carried 
away part of his chair, and then crashed 
through into the room below, where it 
exploded. Though the astonished officer was 
hurled into the air with considerable force, 
he escaped without a scratch. But a private 
in the lower room was not so fortunate. He 
was knocked down by the wind of the shell, 
and in the explosion received enough wounds 
to kill a dozen men. His skull was fractured, 
one of his legs was shattered, the flesh was 
torn from one of his hands, his left arm was 
broken in two places, and his body terribly 
scorched. Yet the doctors saved his life and 
within a dozen weeks he was moving about 
again. 

His escape, however, was not more start- 
ling than that of the French artilleryman who 
caused the great explosion at Sebastopol on 
the 14th November, 1855, when two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds of gunpowder, 
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along with vast stores of shot and shell, 
cartridges and rockets, were ignited. While 
several French artillerymen were engaged in 
removing some powder from one part of the 
magazine to another they had occasion to use 
brass funnels in order to obviate the risk of 
a spark, when one of the men chanced to see 
a piece of iron shell gliding into the case, and 
in his endeavour to stop it threw the fragment 
of iron on the floor. A spark was at once 
struck and the loose powder on the ground 
instantly ignited. Though this man’s com- 
panions were blown to pieces and people were 
killed four miles away, yet he escaped with 
slight injuries. Altogether four hundred men 
were placed hors de combat by the accident. 
In describing the catastrophe Dr. Russell 
says: “Clothes were torn off men’s backs ; 
the chairs or beds on which they sat, the 
tables at which they were eating, the earth 
on which they stood, were torn and broken 
by shot, shell, rocket, irons, shrapnel, grape, 
canister, and 
musket - balls 
which literally 
rained down on 
them.” 

Happily for the 
peace of mind of 
humanity no one 
can fully realize 
the horrors of 
the stricken field. 
Who, for in- 
Stance, can 
imagine the 
terrible suffering 
of those wounded 
French _ soldiers 
who were still 
alive on the 
battlefield four- 
teen and fifteen 
days after Water- 
loo had been 
fought and won, 
and yet who, 
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despite their fearful tortures, croaked “ Vive 
’Empereur ” with their last breath? Although 
this is a feature on which no one cares to 
dwell, there are instances of men who re- 
covered after lying for days amongst the dead. 
With an illustration of a marvellous escape 
after death has spread its great shroud over the 
great Golgothas this article may well conclude. 

After the Battle of Borodino, when seventy- 
eight thousand men were left dead on the 
field, the French marched to Moscow, where 
they remained for five weeks. Compelled by 
the approach of winter to retreat, they 
recrossed the terrible field of Borodino again, 
when even the most hardened were horrified 
by the terrible spectacle of the grinning 
groups of unburied dead. What was the 
surprise of a number of Guardsmen, how- 
ever, to hear, amid the snarling of wolves and 
the croaking of ravens, the cries of a human 
being? Observing that these proceeded from 
a deep hollow, they made a search and were 
horrified to find 
a terribly ema- 
ciated French 
Grenadier, whose 
legs, having been 
broken, made it 
impossible for 
him to follow the 
army. During 
the following 
seven weeks the 
poor wretch shel- 
tered himself in 
the body of a 
dead horse, on 
which he sub- 
sisted, mean- 
while keeping the 
wolves at bay 
with a_ bayonet. 
Needless to say 
he was carried 
forward by the 
retreating 
army. 
















































Charlotte Yates, Journalist. 


By Mrs. BaiLti—E Reynoips (G. M. Roszrns). 


common-room of the E.F. 
Club except Miss Charlotte 
Yates, with her feet on the 
fender. As every woman 
knows, the E.F. Club stands 
for the Eternal Feminine, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that it is not the real name 
of the club, except as mentioned by its 
enemies. 

The place, which usually hums like a hive, 
was now quite silent, for it was eleven o’clock 
in the morning and the hard - working 
members were at their respective offices, with 
the exception of two or three who were writing 
caustic leading articles in the Silent Room. 

Charlotte was there merely for the reason 
which once kept the labourers idle in the 
market-place. No one had hired her. She 
scorned to go into the Silent Room and 
pretend to be busy, while in reality scribbling 
chatty letters to girl friends on the club note- 
paper. But here one could get a good fire 
and an easy chair; so here Charlotte came 
daily and brooded over her wrongs, and 
thought how useless it was to try to wrestle 
with a world awry. 








One year—one little year ago—when Red 
Copper Denvers had been booming, Charlotte, 
in her father’s palatial country seat in Hamp- 
shire, had been very scornful of the life of 
the mere society girl and had longed to be a 
journalist ; to settle down with a typewriter 
somewhere quite close to the heart of things, 
and to live her own life, with one finger on 
the beating pulse of the age and one eye on 
the m in chance. When the crash came, 
and Mr. Yates had discreetly proceeded to 
Monte Video—whence the most earnest 
efforts of his creditors failed to trace him- 
still it had appeared to the girl that there was 
something piquant in her situation. 

The piquancy had soon vanished. Char- 
lotte was one of those pitiable products of 
the reign of the plutocrat—the result of an 
arranged marriage between wealth and breed. 
She was essentially the child of her mother, 
the Hon. Geraldine St. Hillier, who had 
found two years of the burden of millions, 
combined with the society of Mr. Yates, 
enough to kill her. 

That the St. Hillier family had not been 
“nice ” to Mr. Yates was not surprising. He 
was not a “nice” man. 
Their behaviour had 
been so lacking in cor- 
diality that his daughter, 
who was proud, had 
found herself quite un- 
able to accept the very 
limited help so grudg- 
ingly offered by them in 
her time of need. It 
seemed likely enough 
that she would starve for 
lack of it. 

The telephone in the 
corner of the room sud- 
denly began to whit. 
The maids were busy in 
other regions, and Char- 
lotte, stretching her 
slender limbs with a yawn, 
went to the machine. 

“Are you there? 
Are you there? Any- 
body at the E.F.?” 
bellowed a hurried clerk. 
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“This is the Ladies 























Globe ; wants a reporter who knows the 
ropes sent down to Hallersley, Yorkshire, by 
next express, to do Duchess of Dulcombe’s 
bazaar in Teterdale. Railway ‘exes’ and 
hotel for one night.” 

“T’m the only reporter here,” said 
Charlotte, dubiously. “C. Yates. I have 
reported for the Wasp and the Siren.” 

“ Will you go?” 

“ Oh, all right ; if you like.” 

“Come round here at once, then, and 
interview our Mr. Jones” ;-° and with no 
further waste of words the impulsive youth 
rang himself off with a click. 

Charlotte did not like this kind of work, 
because she was always afraid of meeting, at 
such assemblies, the folks who belonged to 
her old life—the men who had shot her 
father’s pheasants and smoked his cigars— 
the women who had played bridge and flirted 
in his luxurious: drawing-rooms. In particu- 
lar, she might meet Ralph Carey, who had 
really, to her inexperience, seemed to care 
for her and not for her millions, and who, in 
consequence, could never be forgiven—or for- 
gotten either ; that was the detestable part of 
the matter.. Not that there had been any- 
thing between them ; to remember this was 
the only balm to poor Charlotte’s aching 
pride. In those days her father would have 
considered Ralph Carey no match for his 
daughter. 

On thinking the matter over, Charlotte saw 
no reason to fear awkward vrencontres at 
Hallersley. The Duchess of Dulcombe was 
no connection, even distant, of the St. 
Hilliers ; they had never been in the same 
set. And here was a humble kind of chance 
to help herseif along. It would occupy her 
for a day or two, and there would be a 
slender cheque at the end. So she started 
for the North on a desperately cold, raw 
October day, far colder than it sometimes is 
in January, wondering why duchesses should 
choose to open bazaars in such spots in such 
weather. 

The wild, cold wind was driving down the 
valley, laden with icy rain, as Miss Yates 
stepped disconsolately upon the platform at 
Hallersley. It was five o’clock, and nearly 
dark. 

“ Any flies to be had?” she asked. 

The porter said yes, there was one to be 
had. “Where do you want to go, miss?” 

“To Teterdale.” 

_He stared. “Teterdale? To -night? 
Nobody’ll take you there ; it’s fifteen mile, 
across the moor.” 


“Ts there an inn there? ” 
Vol. xxviii,—§2. 
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He grinned, as he shook his head. “Ye 
shud ’a gone to Whitby, and on by the branch 
to Burgton,” he said. “Ye’ve coom t’ 
wrang waay.” 

“But the duchess’s postal address is 
Hallersley,” she urged. 

He admitted that this was so, but the 
duke’s “plaace” was ten miles from Teter- 
dale. There was no way of getting on by 
train, either to-night or next forenoon. The 
only train from Hallersley, which would catch 
the connection from Whitby to Burgton, 
would get her there too late for the opening 
ceremony. The Zadies’ Globe had bungled, 
and there was nothing for it but to sleep in 
Hallersley that night, and bicycle—yes! 
that was the only way—bicycle to Teter- 
dale next morning. Only one night at an 
hotel had been included in her “exes,” and 
when in Fleet Street she had thought this 
should be enough. But when, seated by the 
inn fire, she looked at the map in her 
guide-book, distances began to look less 
accommodating. It was just like the Ladies’ 
G/ode to muff things in this way. But what- 
ever Charlotte’s faults—and she had many— 
nobody could accuse her of being unenter- 
prising. 

She sallied forth, after supper, into the 
main street and found a cycle shop, where 
she hired a tolerable mount for the following 
day. The natives were not enthusiastic 
concerning the road across the moor, but she 
thought, however bad it was, she could cover 
fifteen miles before two o’clock. 

The morning was, mercifully, not rainy ; in 
fact, though it was bitterly cold, there were 
patches of blue in the windy sky; and 
Charlotte’s spirits rose with a sense of 
triumphing over obstacles. 

For the first few miles she got on well, in 
spite of a side wind which made itself each 
minute more distinctly felt as she rose out of 
the valley to the higher ground. She was a 
good deal dismayed to find the road, which 
at first had been merely disagreeably rough, 
degenerating into a mere track, consisting of 
four deeply-cut cart-ruts, with strongly-grow- 
ing heather in between. Presently the hill 
grew so steep that she had to dismount and 
tramp a mile or two; and now the wild 
beauty and solitude of the moor burst fully 
upon her. No sign anywhere of human 
habitation or cultivation. Only here and 
there the wide horizon was marked with 

graves—the tumuli erected by a vanished 
race which once lived and moved in the far- 
reaching desolation. She felt that she could 
write pages of “copy” on the impressiveness 
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of things in general. Stopping once to 
regain breath, she drank cold, peaty water, 
slightly chalybeate in flavour, which trickled 
through the moss into a rude stone sheep- 
trough beside the way. It was almost dis- 
appointing, as she gained what was well-nigh 
the highest point of her journey, to come 
upon two or three cottages and a lonely little 
inn. Their raison d’étre was the ironworks 
lying in a desolate valley to her right. About 
a mile beyond, when the traces of habitation 
had again disappeared, she reached Dane’s 
Cross. 

The huge granite cross has stood there— 
who knows how many centuries ?—a land- 
mark to the rude dalesmen. Four cross- 
roads branch away where it stands, and, had 
she known it, the road to her right would 
have been her quickest route. But she held 
to the high road, and to her joy found her- 
self now at the summit of the ridge, and 
sailed down into the valley along six miles of 
sloping. road, the surface of which grew 
better and better as she descended. Soon 
her eye caught the flutter of flags, showing 
that she was nearing her destination ; and 
she paused, under the lee of a cliff, to eat the 
sandwiches she had brought with her. Then, 
refreshed and exultant, she mounted again 
and glided down towards the scene of the 
festivities. 

Teterdale Church stands out in the centre 
of the dale, surrounded by scattered farms, 
but with no trace of a village near it. The 
late vicar had been a noted antiquarian, who 
had given his life to the study of the wild 
folks among whom his lot was cast. All his 
life he had officiated in a dilapidated build- 
ing, whose roof let in the rain. Nobody 
thought of building a new one while he lived, 
but now that he was dead a great effort was 
being made to raise one to his memory. 
The duchess never came to Hallersley 
except during the latter half of October ; so, of 
course, the bazaar was bound to be held then. 

“One has always fine weather in October,” 
said her Grace ; and really she could not be 
held responsible for the fact that this year 
formed a complete exception to her rule. 

A large marquee, with flags flying, gave a 
lively air to the proceedings, enhanced by 
the strains of a good band. Charlotte 


slipped in, showed her Press ticket, and was 
conducted to the enclosure where the local 
rank and fashion were awaiting her Grace’s 
arrival. 

Charlotte was looking extremely pretty, 
though this she did not know, and would not 
have cared about 


had she known. Her 
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heather mixture cycling suit and Tam 
o’ Shanter cap to match were becoming to 
her slim, pliant figure and bright, billowy 
hair. The wind had given a rose bloom to her 
cheeks, and she was conscious of an unusual 
elation of spirits—the result of her successful 
battle with adverse circumstances. This, she 
thought, was really up-to-date journalism. 
Her grey eyes flashed around, taking in the 
salient points of the scheme of decoration, 
and she had made many jottings in her 
thoroughly acquired shorthand when the 
arrival of the duchess was blazoned abroad, 
to the strains of “See the Conquering Hero.” 
Charlotte stood back a little, watching 
furtively the string of people who entered 
after the duchess, in order to be prepared 
to dodge anybody whom she might wish to 
avoid. But they were all strangers to her— 
all apparently of the Yateses of the year, so 
to speak—brand-new millionaires, whose wives 
felt their toilettes to be the one support they 
could count upon when among the aristocracy, 
with the exception of the well-filled purse, 
soon to be emptied in the purchase of red 
satin tea-cosies and waste-paper baskets with 
yellow silk frills round their necks. The 
duchess herself—old, dowdy, and unwieldy 
—was full of good nature. She knew she 
had brought the right kind of people for her 
purpose. Her opening words were few and 
incoherent, and almost drowned in the 
rustlings of silken skirts, the click of 
bangles, the whisperings and soft gigglings, 
and the jinglings of muff-chains and _ lorg- 
nettes. Then the platform group broke up, 
melted in flutter of fur and feathers and 
whiffs of perfume. Many of the million- 
airesses were pretty, all were very smart ; 
and Charlotte realized with satisfaction that 
she could fearlessly go and ask any of them 
who made her gown or even what it cost. 
Just as she was preparing to leave her seat 
and mingle with the throng a big man, who 
had been sitting at some distance behind 
her, among the reporters, rose to his feet, 
made his way forward, and shook hands with 
the duchess as she was descending from the 
platform. Charlotte saw her look of pleased 
surprise as she greeted him. His back and 
a certain way he had of moving his shoulders 
and arms set the girl’s heart hammering. 
He was like Ralph Carey. But—Ralph 
Carey a reporter! He had been on the 
Stock Exchange when she knew him. The 
idea was ridiculous, yet she felt obliged to 
wait until he turned round, just to make sure. 
A minute, and he faced about to answer 
another lady who had addressed him. 
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And—it was Ralph Carey! The sight of 


his incisive profile, humorous eye, and 
eloquent smile cut her cruelly. But in a 
moment she had braced herself. Should a 


free and independent journalist flee before 
a recreant lover? Never! 

There were a thousand chances to one 
against his seeing her in this crowd, and if he 
did, whatthen? To her sex still belongs the 
privilege of the dead cut. She turned away, 
walked to the farther end of the marquee, 
accosted a pretty millionairess, took down all 
the details of her toilette, and was by her 
passed on to an eager friend. “This is the 
Ladies’ Globe. She says if I send a photo. 
they'll put me in full length. Do get her to 
do you, and take her on to Betty and 
Phyllis.” 

They passed her about among them with 
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Suddenly there was a hurried step behind 
her, a massive form seated itself upon the 
bench at her side, and a well-remembered 
voice said :— 

“ By all that’s wonderful, how did you get 
here ?” 

Now this address practically prevented the 
dead cut, and so took the wind out of 
Charlotte’s sails for a moment. She shook 
hands without a trace of consciousness, but 
feeling, oh ! how grateful, that she had been 
more or less prepared, and said, quietly, “I 
am reporting for the Ladies’ Globe.” 

“Is Miss Yates also among the prophets ?” 
he said, wonderingly. 

“The ‘tu quoque’ is very obvious,” she 
drily answered. “You were not in this line 
when I last saw you.” 


“Ah!” he said. “ You had not heard of 
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childish delight, and by degrees the lump in 
her throat died down and she grew calm 
again. The hour of departure was drawing 
near when she was caught by a kind, 
energetic stall-holder, who insisted upon her 
going to the refreshment tent, saw her 
supplied with tea, and hurried away. Char- 
lotte cast a hunted glance about her on 
entering, but nobody dangerous was there, 
and she prepared to do justice to her little 
repast, since so long a ride lay before her. 


my good fortune? You know Hardcastle ? 
—he named the great millionaire publisher 
of trashy magazine literature and cheap news- 
papers. “He and I were pals in old days— 
chummed over motor-cars; and when he 
found I could do his kind of work he took 
me on—wanted a man who would work 
while he played, somebody he could trust.” 
He looked at her unsympathetic countenance 
as if he were surprised to find no pleasure 
expressed. ‘I wonder,” he said, as she did 
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not answer, “that your people consent to 
your trying a fall with fortune single-handed.” 

“My people!” echoed Charlotte, in a 
tone of polite and icy wonder, which, curi- 
ously enough, revealed to the young man 
beside her a great part of what she had 
suffered. 

“You were always a bit independent,” he 
said, thoughtfully. 

“A good thing for me now,” replied 
Charlotte, with ominous calm. It was time 
to put a stop to this torture ; his light indif- 
ference was so painful to her that she could 
have wept. 

“You might, however, have walked where 
a friend might meet you,” he said, with 
reproach in his voice. He remembered how 
this girl’s eyes had been wont to flash when 
he “talked Browning.” They -flashed now, 
but otherwise. She had risen, leaving her 
meal uneaten, and was drawing on her 
leather glove. 

“ But, you see, I had no friends,” she said, 
with slow, quiet bitterness. “I will ask you 
to excuse me now. I have a long way to 
ride.” 

“To ride!” he said, astonished. “ There 
are plenty of traps ; the duchess is sending us 
all back to the station.” 

“T came another way,” said Charlotte, 
haughtily, inly breathing thanks for the 
blunder of the Zadies’ Globe and what it had 
saved her. Her haughtiness did not seem to 
impress him. 

“Which way ?” he said, bluntly. 

“ Across the moors from Hallersley,” she 
said, reluctantly. 

He looked amazed. ‘“ Do you know that 
it is blowing up for a storm, and that it will 
be dark before you can reach the main road ? 
You can never cycle along that track at 
night, in wind and rain!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I suppose 
I’m the best judge of that. When I have 
posted my ‘copy,’ it does not matter how 
long it takes me to get back. Good-bye.” 

The bow she gave him was the dismissal 
one accords to a slight acquaintance. It 
forbade any kind of solicitude. Turning 
away, she walked with head held high and 
set lips out of the marquee; and Ralph 
could not know the girl’s lacerated heart that 
beat beneath the cycling suit. The pride of 
all the St. Hilliers drove Miss Yates on. 
This man, who had made love—yes, made 
love—to her in her days of prosperity, and 
forsaken her in adversity, could not be for- 
given. 

A spiteful, stinging rain blew viciously in 
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her face as she emerged into as lowering an 
evening of equinoctial storm as the moors 
can show. 

She asked the way to the post-office from 
the policeman at the door, and he directed 
her a different way from the road she had 
come. Inquiry elicited the fact that by 
pursuing her way she could ascend out of 
the dale and strike the high road near Dane’s 
Cross ; but the hill, the man warned her, was 
terribly steep. 

She remembered, however, that the hill, if 
she went the other way, was six miles long, 
and decided she would be wise to keep on. 

But as she rode away in the rain her 
misery was almost greater than she could 
bear. For till to-day there had always been 
a slender hope—unconfessed—that there 
might have been a reason for Ralph’s 
silence. And now all was ended. They 
had met, spoken, parted. He had let her go 
without a detaining word. He was partner 
ina rich firm, duchesses were glad to see 
him. She was nobody. What use was life 
to her? Who cared whether she got safe 
back to-night or not ? 

Her tears were running down her soft, 
rain-wet cheeks as she dismounted at the foot 
of the precipitous hill, known in those parts 
as a bank, and set to work to push her 
machine up it. 

She felt as if she could never reach the 
top ; mud clogged her feet and her wheels ; 
the night grew wilder and wilder. When at 
last she stood upon the high road the great 
effort had at least had the effect of deadening 
feeling. 

Before her, in the fast-closing night, she 
saw the great arms of Dane’s Cross out- 
stretched and the sight gave her a moment’s 
cheer. But as she approached she descried 
the dim outline of a man’s figure seated on 
the step, and at that her heart sank, for, 
though a plucky girl, she was afraid of 
tramps ; and this road was unutterably lonely 
—as lonely as Charlotte’s life. 

She quickened her pace. She had not 
mounted, for the tendency of the road was 
still uphill, and the force of the wind here on 
the summit was terrific. Summoning all her 
fortitude she tramped on, her pretty mouth 
set in a desperate courage, and her thoughts 
dwelling on the possibilities of hat-pins con- 
sidered as weapons of defence. ‘The man 
did not move or speak, but let her pass in 
silence. She trembled in every limb, but 
held up her chin bravely, remembering that 
not far beyond Dane’s Cross was the solitary 
inn. In the lee of a sheltered bit of road 
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she mounted, with a furtive glance behind. 
Twilight and the low rain-clouds made the 
road so murk that she did not see that the 
raan was following her on a bicycle. 

Bitterly she realized, after a few attempts, 


license taken away! What are you here for, 
I should like to know? The duke’s tenant, 
are you not? If I tell him this, it’s out you'll 
go, my friend! Tea for two, at once.” 

It was Carey. Charlotte was so completely 
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that to ride against this storm was for her 
impossible. It seemed ages before she 
reached the inn, which had seemed no dis- 
tance in the morning as she flitted by. By 
this time she had had enough. Some cessa- 
tion from the buffeting of the storm was 
imperative. She groped her way to the door 
and knocked. 

There was no light within, but she long- 
ingly saw the flicker of a fire. Nobody 
answered her summons, and she knocked 
again and again. At last an elderly, scowling 
woman in a cotton hood tramped round the 
corner of the house and stood silently staring. 
Charlotte said she wanted tea. The obliging 
hostess refused point-blank to make any. 

_“T’ve no time to attend to you ; I’m busy 
with my milking,” she remarked ; and turning 
on her heel was about to ieave the agonized 
bond fide traveller to her own devices .when 
out of the darkness immediately behind 
Charlotte rang an authoritative voice. 

“Halloa there! Are you the mistress of 
this inn? Then come in at once and attend 
to this young lady, unless you want your 


surprised that it swallowed up all other feeling. 
Opening the door without ceremony he bade 
her go in, while he put their machines in a 
shed ; and with knees that shook under her 
the girl advanced to the glow of the generous 
fire, before which a big sheep-dog lay stretched 
in the heat. She sank upon the high-backed 
settle, pulled off her saturated gloves, removed 
her dripping cap, and energetically rubbed 
her glowing cheeks and curly hair, hearing, 
as in a dream, his well-known voice haran- 
guing the sullen woman. Soon he walked in, 
carrying a loaf, butter, cheese, and a great jug 
of warm milk. 

“Here,” he said, as calmly as if their 
meeting were the most natural thing in the 
world. “You ate nothing at the bazaar ; 
make up for it now.” 

His manner was so straightforward, so 
matter-of-fact, that, after a searching glance 
at him as he stood, cutting bread and butter, 
with his hair sticking out straight on his damp 
forehead, she said nothing ; only nestled into 
the corner of the comfortable old settle and 
let him minister to her wants. It was 
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astonishing how the milk revived her. She 
almost thought that the ugly past year was a 
dream, and this warm, bright interior the 
reality, with Ralph standing by the table, as 
he had been wont to stand by the gipsy kettle 
at a picnic in old days, “using his shoulders 
to cut the bread wit!:,” as she had once laugh- 
ingly told him. 

“ By the way,” he said, presently, “ you 
ought to be doing this. It was Charlotte 
who ‘ went on cutting bread and butter,’ you 
know.” 

It was like the way he used to talk, but it 
broke the spell, and stabbed her with the 
present again. She resented it, and would 
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going to know the meaning of your behaviour 
before we separate. I must confess that I 
have been very angry with you all this time.” 
“ Angry with me?” Her amazement was 
so excessive that she forgot to be furious. 
“Ves,” he replied ; and laying down the 
knife he looked steadily at her. ‘“ When 
the crash came,” he said, distinctly, “I 
thought, considering we were good friends, 
you might have sympathized with me a bit ; 
might just have said you were sorry, you 
know. It wouldn’t have committed you to 
anything ; it would just have been—friendly.” 
“TI sorry for you! I sympathize with 
you!” cried the girl, bewildered. “ But 
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not answer. But after a pause she asked 
him abruptly, her eyes on the fire, her hand 
idly caressing the big dog’s head :— 

“What brought you along this road ?” 

“Did you think I was going to let you 
slip away without any kind of explanation ? ” 
he asked, with composure. “That I was 
going to stand being told to go to the deuce?” 

“Oh?” 

“Well, you did, in other words—that I 
was going to stand being spoken so to by a 
girl who once——? No, indeed. I am 


what for, in the name of goodness? Surely 
I was the one that was to be pitied! What 
crash? Do you mean my father’s?” 

“ Certainly I do. Of course, nobody could 
hold you in any sense responsible——” 

“Well, upon my word!” interjected the 
outraged lady. 

“But, considering that he—I should say, 
considering that you—well, I mean, consider- 
ing the circumstances.” 

“Oh, I should be so much obliged,” 
said she, quite shaking with rage, “if you 




















would kindly explain what the circumstances 
were !” 

He got up and stood over her. “Do you 
want to deny it all?” he asked, with sudden 
indignation. “To deny that you knew [— 
cared for you ?” 

She held her breath. “What caring there 
was,” she desperately said, “did not outlast 
the crash.” 

There was a deep silence. The man was 
absorbing a wholly new point of view. 

“ But how,” he said, at last, groping, as it 
were, for her standpoint—“ how could a man 
who was a beggar—what could I do? Could 
I ask you to share disgrace and ruin? Even 
if I had been sure you cared—and I was by 
no means sure.” 

“ Disgrace and ruin!” She repeated the 
words after him, as though demanding what 
he could possibly mean by them. And then, 
in one dreadful moment, enlightenment 
came. With an odd little, choky cry, she too 
sprang to her feet. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “ you can’t mean it ; 
you can’t mean that he did not even spare 
you ; that it was my father who let you in ; 
that you were one of his dupes?” Her 
wide eyes seemed challenging him to say 
that this horrible supposition was false. But 
he was living over the worst moment of his 
life. His whole face darkened and hardened 
with the memory of his humiliation. “ When 
they hammered me in the House,” he said, 
“T almost believed that what people used to 
say was true—that he used you as a lure Ee 

She made a movement with her hand to 
silence him. They stood one on either side 
of the hearth, staring upon each other, while 
the tempest howled outside. 

“Oh, forgive me,” he said, with remorseful 
eyes upon her stricken face. “I could not 
believe you did not know.” 

“ At first,” said Charlotte, after a silence— 
and she spoke in a changed voice—“at first, 
when I was still so ignorant of life, I used 
to have dreams of fame and of repaying some 
of his creditors. I little dreamed of your 
being one. I—I—of course, I have nothing 
to say. I am the outcast daughter of a 
swindler and you are one of his victims. 
Had I known that, I should doubtless have 
carried myself more humbly towards you 
to-day. I am glad to know that you have 
found a way to mend your fortunes.” She 
began to fasten her cap upon her curls, her 
eyes seeing the leaping flames through blurred 
tears. 

“Your cap isn’t dry yet,” said Ralph, very 
gently taking it from her and laying it upon 
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the hearth again. “ Besides, I came here to 
confess, and my confession isn’t half made. 
Do sit down and listen—please do.” 

She sat down, chiefly because her knees 
shook under her. Ralph sat down too, upon 
the settle at her side. 

“T want to confess,” he said, “that at first 
I had unworthy thoughts—unworthy of me 
and of you. I knew he had used my passion 
for you for his own ends. In my first wild, 
mad fury of rage at being duped, I tried to 
persuade myself that you were, perhaps, 
a willing tool. Oh, can you ever forgive 
that? You see, your never sending me a 
line helped on the idea. You vanished. I 
thought you had gone with him. I never 
thought it possible that you did not know he 
had ruined me. And so, all this time you 
have been looking on me as a recreant ; is 
that so?” Her burning cheeks answered 
him. “And that was why you told me 
to-day, with that sad little sneer, that you had 
no friends? Where are your St. Hillier 
relations ?” 

She opened her hands and lifted her 
shoulders, as one saying, “I neither know nor 
care.” 

He leaned nearer to her. “ Charlie— 
bonnie Prince Charlie,” he said, “do you 
know that, when I saw your curly head in 
the marquee today, it fairly knocked me 
silly, as the Tommies say? I had to go out 
in the air and pull myself together before I 
could play up naturally. All the past six 
months, since I have stood upon my feet and 
felt myself a man again, I have been think- 
ing, ‘ Now I could keep a wife, if I were so 
minded. Ah! if Charlie were all that she 
seemed, and her smile were all that I 
dreamed es 

She put out her hands suddenly, impul- 
sively, and stood up. Fiery enough she 
looked in her pride and slimness, her eyes 
shining and brimming with unshed tears in 
the firelight. 

“But this,” she stammered, “is pity run 
mad ; it is mere chivalrous 

But her lover flung his arm about her 
shoulders and clapped his other hand over 
her mouth. 

“ Dare to say that again !” 

“T dare do anything that may become a 
woman,” said Charlotte, mutinously. 

“Even to passing a tramp in the dark on 
a lonely road,” he said, mischievously. “ You 
had a swashing and a martial outside, Prince 
Charlie. But I know you, so I knew what 
hidden woman’s fear lurked beneath that air of 
high disdain. You were afraid—confess it.” 
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“T don’t mind confessing it. Yes; I was 
afraid. I am afraid now.” 
“Of what ?” 
“Of the tramp. He has hold of me.” 
“He will release you—for ransom,” said 
Ralph, with shining eyes. And after a little 
bargaining the ransom was paid. 


It was past seven o’clock when Ralph 
opened the door of the inn and peered out 
into the dark. The rain had ceased to fall, 
but the low, heavy clouds swept the moor 
and the wind was still rough. It was a case 
of waitking; but Charlotte was now warm 
and refreshed, and quite prepared to face the 
elements. Ralph summoned the morose inn- 
keeper, paid their reckoning, and they set out 
to tramp the seven miles to Hallersley. 

In black darkness, cold, and storm they 
began their pilgrimage together, and through 
all their after-lives that walk was to them an 
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setting to the scintillating jewel of their 
emotions. From time to time the girl 
stumbled on the heather and among the 
deep ruts. But there was a strong arm now 
to uphold the stumbler, and a deep voice, 
that broke now and then from fulness of 
feeling, asked numbers of questions of the 
kind that begin with “ Do you remember ?” 

At last they gained the ultimate point of 
the ridge, where it descends into the valley, 
and there lay the lights of the village 
a-twinkle in the velvet blackness below. 

The sky above them had been by degrees 
growing less and less opaque. The hurrying 
clouds were tipped with a translucence like 
that of a breaking wave, and now, as the 
crowning touch, a rent came in the wind- 
whipped vapour, and the October moon 
illumined their rapt faces. 

They stood together, with beating hearts, 
in a world that held only their two selves. 
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outstanding memory of a poignancy un- 
speakable. 

Often they walked right through a trailing 
mist of cloud when all was blotted out 
around, and from the distance came the 
weird complaint of some moorland sheep 
separated from its fellows. ‘The unbroken 


desolation all about was like some vast 
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“Yorkshire moors, I shall always love 
you,” said Charlotte, softly. 

“Let us get married immediately, and 
come back here and wander about in the 
rain and the dark. I never enjoyed any- 
thing so much,” said Ralph, with energy. 

The odd thing was that he meant what he 
said. 
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Stage 


UPPOSE some reader of THE 
STRAND were to ask, “ What is 
a wind-machine ?” how many 
persons in an intelligent audi- 
ence would be able correctly to 
answer the conundrum? _ Yet 
how often have they, in some thrilling drama 
at Drury Lane or one of the great London 
theatres, listened with sympathetic anguish to 
the heroine’s tearful ejaculation, “Oh, what a 
night! Hark to the fearful wind as it beats 
on yon desolate moor!” And what if, after 
all our straining of ears to hear the wind 
beating on the desolate moor (the scene, by- 
the-bye, of the heroine’s desertion by , the 
villain of the play), there were nothing more 
realistic to reward us than the scene-painter’s 
gorse ‘and heather and the proscenium lights 
turned low ? 

What would the murder scene in 
“Macbeth” be 
without wind ? 
Macbeth and his 
consort might 
act for all they 
were worth, if 
the storm didn’t 
“whistle ” — and 
here is just the 
manager’s_ diffi- 
culty — round 
the battlements 
of the castle. 
Failing the wind 
the most real- 
istic part of the 
spectacle would 
be wanting. 

Of all sounds 
behind the stage 
wind is the 
easiest to re- 
present. The 
wind-machine is 
the most reliable 
of all the com- 
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WIND MACHINE—“ HARK TO THE FEARFUL WIND!” 


Sounds. 


machinery.” In little theatres, whose 
audiences are wont to be highly imagin- 
ative, there are generally no wind- 
machines at all. The stage - manager 
simply goes behind and works with a big 
bamboo cane on the back of the curtain. The 
result is a sound which fairly well represents 
wind ; that is, of course, to say if a deep 
howling and sobbing be not wanted. 

For this latter purpose bigger theatres have 
their wind-machines or barrels. Just picture 
a huge coffee-roaster, whose sides are not 
“entire,” but consisting of single laths of 
wood, with strong silk rep bound round it. 
You have then an exact idea of a wind- 
machine. The roaster is turned and the 
laths stretch the silk, thus producing a rush- 
ing, whistling sound If the silk is stretched 
tight the noise becomes clearer. This 
simple apparatus answers its object very 
well, if the handle 
isturned skilfully, 
first quickly, then 
gently,- just as 
the wind is wont 
to whistle. 

So, then, we 
will suppose that 
when the cue is 
uttered, ‘“ Hark 
to the fearful 
wind!” the pro- 
perty - master or 
his assistant takes 
his place at the 
“wings ” with the 
machine shown 
in our first photo- 
graph, and works 
it with such verve 
and vigour 
that the house 
fairly shivers with 
cold and instinc- 
tively redoubles 
its commiseration 
for the unfortu- 
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nate heroine, whose scanty raiment scarce 
tempers the force of the icy gale. But there 
are various kinds of wind. The scene may 
be a shipwreck, where the lad or iassie in 
whose fortunes the house is interested is 
rescued in the very teeth of a salt gale. 
In such a case the stage-manager will 
take the property-master aside and _ tell 
him that the ordinary Dartmoor breeze will 
not do. 

“The gale I want,” he says, “must 
have teeth, or how is the hero to be 
rescued in them? I want roaring and pelt- 
ing and smashing and clashing. None of 
your land zephyrs for me. I must hear 
the dolphin howl 
and the shark 
shriek !” 

Whereupon _ the 
obliging and ingeni 
ous property-master, 
instead of tearing 
his hair and becom- 
ing a prey to melan- 
choly, proceeds in- 
stantly to work to 
construct a wind 
barrel which will 
imitate the kind of 
wind demanded by 
the exigencies of the 
piece. A bag of rice 
will imitate a down 
pour of hail. 

There is, in fact, 
no sound which a 
competent property- 
master, such as Mr. 
Jones, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, is not 
prepared to imitate. 
Some stage sounds 
are, of course, quite 
outside his domain. 
And_ the _responsi- ° 
bility is all upon the shoulders of the stage- 
manager. 

The poor stage-manager! As if he hadn’t 
enough care with what the audience hears 
actually on the stage without attending to 
so much that must be heard from behind 
the stage! And it must be borne in mind 
that in this respect nothing is unimportant and 
merely secondary, and also that it 1s a difficult 
business to find the best manner of adapting 
sounds behind the stage to what is transpiring 
before the eye of the audience. 

Only the theatre-world knows that rhubarb 
has a place in the domain of stage sounds. 





THE RAIN-BOx—“‘ YoU MUST NOT STIR OUT TO-NIGHT; THE . 
RAIN IS COMING DOWN HEAVILY !” tion the stage-man- 
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It is traditional that the inhabitants of 
Meiningen, who brought stage sounds, like 
so many other matters, to a high degree of 
perfection, discovered a special use for the 
word “rhabarber.” For example, when a 
number of human voices uttered this magic 
word “half aloud,” the result was the most 
perfect representation of the murmur of a 
multitude conceivable. 

Closely allied to wind, and as commonly 
demanded on the stage, is the sound of rain. 
Roughly, rain may be said to be represented 
by dried peas. A handful of these are put 
into a monster wire sieve, which is then 
swung slowly to and fro. But the Metro- 
politan play-houses 
are, as a rule, better 
equipped. At, His 
Majesty’s the rain- 
machine takes the 
form of a very long, 
narrow box, within 
which little ledges 
are nailed. If this 
apparatus be lifted 
slantwise, as is shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration, the peas 
roll slowly over the 
ledges. Thus, at 
the cue, ‘‘You 
must not stir out 
to-night ; the rain 
is coming down 
heavily!” a rattling 
sound is produced 
very fairly represent- 
ing rain. ‘The roar- 
ing of the sea is 
usually a combina- 
tion of rain and 
wind machines. But 
in a recent produc- 


ager was more par- 
ticu'ar. A number of “first-nighters” may 
recall the fiasco which occurred when the 
management tried to represent the roaring 
of the sea. Sounds issued forth which no 
one recognised, and the result in the long 
run was comic. It would have been better 
to forego the attempt and leave things to the 
imagination of the spectator. In spite of the 
great improvements in. stage-management a 
great deal must yet be left to the imagina- 
tion, and no one must feel aggrieved if, in 
the most violent storm, the leaves of trees on 
the stage remain unmoved. All the same, 
stage-management has learnt fairly well to 























STAGE SOUNDS. 


imitate elementary sounds. Another kind of 
rain-machine is the rain-barrel, also used at 
some of the leading theatres, whose principle 
is the same as the one already described. 
Moreover, animated Nature must also be 
considered. Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” for ex- 
ample, requires a cock-crow. This effect has 
up to now been produced at one theatre by 
an intelligent stage workman, an excellent 
imitator of animals, whose cock-crow was 
very cleverly done, sounding as if from a long 
distance and producing a good effect. Cock- 
crowing is, more- 
over, now regularly 
paid for as a 
“special” musical 
performance. Par- 
rots talk in several 
plays, and a “ full- 
voiced” chirping 
of birds occurs in 
one comedy. Acon- 
cert of feathered 
songsters occurs in 
the second part of 
“Faust,” where 
the well-known 
“ water - whistles ” 
which so delighted 
us in our child- 
hood are used, 
mingled with notes 
from the flute, and 
the imitation was 
very natural and 
life-like. In “A 
Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” 
Shakespeare treats 
us to the lowing 
of the cattle. 
Whether this is suited by the sweet strains of 
Mendelssohn accompanying the representa- 
tion of this scene is doubtful; at any rate, 
the effect is curious. In the second part 
of “Nibelungen” there is scarcely need to 
signalize Siegfried’s words, “Thou hearest 
the dogs will not be held in leash,” with a 
baying pack of hounds. The receipt for 
the latter is very simple. On a big 
wooden table, big wooden spoons are drawn 
to and fro. The spoons are rubbed with 
chalk, and must be pressed fairly hard. 
l'his is said to have originated with a gentle- 
man whose huntsmen used to practise the 
trick as a hunting joke. ‘The roaring of a 
lion can be imitated by a large drum, one of 
whose sides has been perforated and a large 
piece of rope introduced. The rope is then 
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operated upon with a well-resined glove. 
Basses and ’cellos represent, with deft mani- 
pulation, the effect of the “ Dragon’s Den” 
or “ Witches’ Cave,” and with this remark we 
come to the important part played by music 
behind the stage. 

What is the use of music Jdehind the 
stage? The first reply is that, in melo- 
drama, it gives results unobtainable through 
the orchestra. Sometimes the object aimed 
at is to present to the audience sounds 
which travel from a distance. At other times 
the audience is 
made to _ believe 
that sounds really 
executed dehind the 
stage proceed from 
a dummy _instru- 
ment in the hands 
of an actor, the 
necessity in this 
case, of course, 
arising from the 
fact that the actor 
cannot play the 
instrument in 
question. Of 
course, if every 
minor character on 
the stage who car- 
ries a musical in- 
strument could 
play the same there 
would be no diffi- 
culty, whereas the 
fact is that num- 
bers of characters 
who come before 
the footlights with 
musical instru- 
ments are merely 
supers, or theatre-workmen with insufficient 
musical ability. The instruments, too, range 
over periods of almost infinite remoteness, 
such as in the plays of “King Lear” and 
“Coriolanus,” and anachronisms must be 
avoided at all costs. In “ King Lear,” for 
example, a jovial modern trumpeter, even 
although able to blow his own modern 
instrument, is a sheer anachronism. Hence 
it comes to pass that the manager with an 
eye to artistic effect puts a properly-costumed 
super, with a dummy instrument of the right 
period, on the stage and produces the 
actual musical sound from dehind the wings. 
In the case of a musical procession with 
dummy instruments moving to and fro on 
the stage, of course the real players dehind 
the stage keep moving in similar directions, 
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though, in this case, the result is not 
perfect. Fortunately, many specta- 
tors do not trouble themselves 
much about these little inconsis- 
tencies. 

Few sounds on the stage, especi- 
ally in farce and farcical’ comedy, 
are more familiar than the crash of 
broken glass. There are doubtless 
many charming ladies extant who 
fondly believe that the cost of 
window-panes to the management 
must be a serious item when the 
low comedian and his victims have 
to be ejected wd the window many 
times in the course of an evening. 
As a matter of fact, two baskets, one 
half full of broken china, are usually 
all that is required, the contents of 
the one being poured into the other. 
If a dreadful crash is demanded, a 
sackful of scollop-shells will repre- 
sent it with most alarming accuracy. 
But theatrical science at Drury Lane 
goes farther than this, and we have 
a “crash” machine, fitted with ten 
resonant slats actuated by a cogged 
cylinder. Our _ illustration shows 
the machine and the manner in 
which it is worked at the wings 





“CRASH | THE VILLAIN'S NECK IS BROKEN !” 
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IMITATING THE CLATTER OF HORSES’ HOOFS. 


whenever a scene of stage violence 
takes place which calls for its employ- 
ment. 

In plays of the “ Miss Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner” type, where the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs is demanded, the 
effect is realized by two hoof-shaped 
blocks of wood struck upon a slab 
of stone. The blocks are fastened 
to the wrist, and if several horses are 
to be represented. two supernumer 
aries or stage-hands are called into 
requisition. Another form, used at 
the Alhambra Theatre, for example, 
is also shown in the _ illustration 
reproduced on the next page. This 
instrument somewhat resembles a pair 
of compasses, but the effect is highly 
realistic. 

“Good-bye, Kate!” “Good-bye, 
Jack, and God bless you!” “ Right 
away, there! Stand back, please!” 
The last carriage door is closed with a 
bang, there is a burst of cheering from 
the crowd, a little strip of scenery begins 
to move, a light puff of smoke is seen, 
and the Dover Express is off. But 
these details would be nothing if we 
did not ear it speeding away. Invisible 








to the audience sits the 
inevitable stage-hand 
with two pieces of glass- 
paper, working them 
diligently. “ Puff - puff, 
puff-puff!” and so the 
effect is produced. 

For thunder there are 
four arrangements. The 
primitive one is the 
“thunder-plate,” a very 
long and slender plate 
which hangs loose on 
a string and is set work- 
ing at the lower ex- 
tremity. The rattling 
noise which  immedi- 
ately follows a flash of 
lightning is thus fairly 
well produced. For 
rolling, distant thunder 
there is a gigantic 
kettle-drum covered 
with an ass’s skin, and 
worked with two vigor- 
ous beaters. In the older 
theatres a “thunder- 
carriage ” is still met with ; 
that is, a cart loaded 
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“HORSEMEN APPKOACHING—LET US CONCEAL 
OURSELVES!" 
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rectangular wooden pit 
reaching from the “loft- 
of - the - stage -for- scenic- 
machinery” to the 
podium. The inner 
sides are provided with 
irregularly constructed 
cross -laths, over which 
stones thrown down 
from above clatter. If 
the manager desires a 
specially severe storm he 
gives a vigorous turn 
to the huge rattle at 
the same time, thus re- 
presenting the crashing 
of broken-in_ doors, 
whilst if the rattle is 
turned slowly the effect 
is that of far-off musketry 
fire. 

Amongst the appa- 
ratus for imitating music 
in general use is the 
“distant chime machine,” 
which consists of a set of 
pine spindles worked 
upon by resined fingers, 
producing a realistic 





chime. Another is the “ wedding bells 
machine,” or “peal of bells,” operated as 
shown in the illustration below. 


with stones, and drawn this way and that over 
the floor. ‘The “thunder-clap,” however, is 
the chef d’auvre. This is produced by a 





GLASS-PAPER IMITATES A RAILWAY ENGINE—“ PUFF-PUFF— 
purr-purF |” 


“HE CHIMES! ARE THEY NOT BEAUTIFUL?” 
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It is inconceivable how difficult it is to 
regulate stage music ; how’ often the tones 
must be modulated or, to render this easy, 
the positions of the “executants” must be 
changed ; for example, when blowers of in- 
struments, even with the best will in the 
world, cannot go on playing everlastingly. 

And then the poor 
musicians are jostled 
to and fro. They are 
liable to be hunted with 
their instruments and 
desks through every 
conceivable nook and 
corner. “It sounds 
better in that other 
part,” exclaims the 
manager; “why on 
earth aren’t you there?” 
And before there is 
time to reply the “ pro- 
perty- man” comes 
along and declares they 
must move somewhere 
else, since the place 
where they now are is 
wanted to put things for 
the next rapid change of 
scenery ; or the assistant 
manager asks whether 
the next great proces- 
sion must come through 
another wing, as the 
desks of the musicians 
are a complete barrier 
in the wing originally 
chosen. 

But all these difficulties are nothing com- 
pared with those which arise when a distant 
insurrection, a roar of the crowd, or the din 
of arms on a battle-field is in the scene. 
The position of the executants is in this 


latter case no less important, but it is, of 


course, more limited, since those whose 
business it is to produce the sounds naturally 
cannot retire very far, owing to their return 
being necessary at any moment. That, how- 
ever, is a comparative trifle. The real 
difficulty is owing to the vagueness, the want 
of something definite in the duties of this 
class of executants. The musical artists have, 
as we have shown, great difficulties, but, at 
any rate, their work is definite, since they have 
both musical notes and instruments, whereas 
their colleagues who “represent” the clamours 
and murmurs of the multitude have none. 
The repetition of the word “rhabarber” to 
imitate sounds we have already alluded to, 
and, moreover, the attempt has been made 
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to adapt certain sounds and sentences to 
express such sensations as rage, vengeance, 
excitement, and so on. No striking success, 
however, has followed this attempt, as one or 
other of the executants is very liable to fail in 
speaking in suitable tones to express the 
various emotions, owing to a lack of motive, 
such as inspires the 
actor who plays his part 
in the full excitement 
and glare of the foot- 
lights. Supposing only 
one voice appears to 
come from too near a 
distance, the general 
effect is totally marred. 
Next comes the real 
tug-of-war, for one of 
these distant roars of 
the multitude is liable 
to last five or even fen 
minutes, an unheard-of 
length of time for the 
poor executant to keep 
on murmuring accents 
of rage and scorn! Con- 
sidering, too, that the 
executants consist 
merely of supers and 
stage - workmen, the 
leading actor is wont to 
be put out by the cries 
and interruptions of the 
former whenever the 
play demands | their 
actual appearance on 
the stage. 

The latest recruit to stage mechanics is 
the phonograph, which has recently been 
introduced in Berlin. It proved a grand 
success, the first attempt being made in 
Shakespeare’s “ King Henry V.,” a drama in 
which the din of battle is especially pro 
minent. One who was present declares that 
not a soul noticed that in place of human 
voices a piece of pure mechanism was at 
work. Instead of thirty “ supers” crowded 
together and blocking up each other’s way 
behind the wings there was a little table 
with an apparatus which could be shifted 
from one place to another at a moment’s 
notice. And how faithful to his task was this 
new colleague! No disturbance now would 
arise owing to awkwardness or to the fault of 
some malevolent super or untimely wag. The 
innovation is likely to spread, and will surely 
prove a considerable economy for the smaller 
theatre, where the outlay on stage noises of 
the human and musical sort is no trifle. 






































By RICHARD MARSH. 


ALK about adventures! I had 
an adventure which beat any- 
thing I ever heard of, either in 
a novel or a play. It was last 
year at Sandbythesea. I was 
there for my holiday—ten days 

altogether. It happened on the Saturday 

before the Monday on which it was to be a 

case of first train up to town. I had been 

doing myself a fair treat—riding on char-a- 
bancs, sailing-boats, rowing-boats, steamers ; 
in fact, everything that was going. I give 
you my word that I’d missed nothing. That 
sort of thing makes the pieces fly. So that 

Saturday afternoon I was on the look out 
for something that would provide the most 
amusement at the smallest cost. I was 
looking for it on the sands. 

A lot of cheap excursions had come down 
that day—twenty-four in a compartment for 
half a crown—that kind of thing. And the 
crowds! You couldn’t see the sands because 
of the people. As for getting near the 
plerrots, or any one of the entertainments, 
it was not to be done, unless you were an 
acrobat, and could stand on any head that 
was handy. No doubt there were plenty 
who were enjoying themselves, but having 
been there all the week it was nothing new 





to me, and I was just beginning to feel that 
it would have to be a case of another two- 
pence for the pier—the money a pier does 
run away with, what with the twopence every 
time you go on, and the feeling that you 
must spend something when you are on !— 
when—the adventure began. 

She was a girl. Not much to look at. 
Certainly nothing in the way of dress. Plain 
brown holland—that was what she had on. 
One of those cloth caps with peaks. A bit of 
blue ribbon worn as a necktie. No gloves. 
Black shoes. Not one single article that 
could be called stylish. So it was not her 
get-up that drew me. She had two pockets 
in her skirt—queer-cut skirt I thought it. 
With a hand in each she was looking about 
her with a sort of a kind of a smile. I stood 
by her for about a minute, just to see how the 
land was lying ; then I looked at her with a 
twinkle in my eye. She looked me straight 
in the face, and she smiled. So then, of 
course, I broke the ice. 

“Fine weather, isn’t it?” I remarked, just 
by way of a beginning. 

She kept on locking me straight in the 
face ; I never was looked at straighter. Then 
she said :-— 

“Tt rained last month.” 
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There was something about the way she 
said it which took me a little aback. It was 
a second or two before I gave the conversa- 
tion another turn. 

“T daresay it did; but as that was some 
time ago I can’t say I remember much about 
it. Good many people on the sands to-day.” 

She kept on looking me straigl.t in the 
face, and a fine pair of eyes she had to do it 
with. 

“I’ve counted ten during the last five 
minutes—you make eleven.” 

Then I caught her drift. 

“You're fond of your joke, I see.” 

“T always have been fond of a joke.” 

She smiled till she showed as nice a set 
of teeth as anyone could want. 

“Same here. Ever since I was a nipper.’ 

“ A what ?” 

“ A nipper ; don’t you know what that is?” 

She shook her head. 

“T haven't had your opportunities.” 

“That’s very likely. Though I say it 
myself, I’ve seen as much as most and a 
good deal more than some.” 

“You look as if you were a person who 
knew his world.” 

“You may take it from me that anybody 
will have to know a bit who wants to teach 
Sam Briggs.” 

“Sam Briggs ?” 

“Yours obediently. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to Samuel Briggs, Esquire.” I 
took my Panama off and did the graceful. 
“Staying here?” She nodded. “Cheerful 
place, I call it.” 

“ At this time of the year it is—cheerful.” 

She kept looking about her, still with that 
sort of a kind of a smile. 

“T mean at this time of the year. 
winter it must be awful.” 

“You think so?” 

“I’m told that after September there’s 
hardly a soul about the place—no, thank 


? 


In the 


you! None of your Nature for me; I like 
life. The study of humanity—that’s my 
hobby. Not, mind you, that after a time 


you don’t begin to have enough of it. I’ve 
been here ten days.” 
So long as that?” 
“Ten days Monday. 
the nuts and oranges.” 
“Nuts and oranges ?” 
“I’m in the dry fruit trade—wholesale ; at 
least, my governor is. Been there four years. 
Started with five shillings a week. Now I’m 
getting thirty. Mean to have three pounds 


Then it’s back to 


before very long.” 
“ Three pounds a week ?” 


STRAND 
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“T don’t mean to marry till I have got it. 
If a girl cares for a man she'll wait for him. 
I say the same to you that I say to every 
young lady—I don’t hold with love in a 
cottage.” 

“ How old are you, Mr. Briggs ?” 

“Twenty-one the year after next. And up 
to now I’ve never been so much as engaged. 
How old are you ?” 

“There’s not much difference between us.” 

“That’s what I thought. Might I ask if 
you're engaged ?” 

“T can’t say that I am—as yet.” 

“Ah! You will be. He'll find you. 
You'll know him when he comes. There’s 
time.” 

“T think myself that there still is time.” 

“You may take it from me that there is. 
That’s a subject on which I’m allowed, by 
those who know me best, to be something of 
a judge. What might be your line ?” 

“ My line?” 

“ What do you do for a living ?” 

She gave what you might describe as a 
sigh. 

“T’m afraid that I’m not doing anything 
at present.” 

“Out of a berth, are you? That’s hard 
lines. My sister, she was out most of last 
year. Fretted something cruel, she did. It’s 
not nice for a girl to have nothing coming 
in of her own, even when she has a good 
home.” 

She sighed again. A sudden idea struck 
me. There was something about her I liked. 
So I did what I had never meant to do when I 
came out ; as you might put it, I dropped a 
hint. 

“Tt’s a bit thick on the sands. Would 
you like to come on the pier? I'll pay.” 

“You'll pay?” She looked at me with 
those twinkling eyes of hers for I daresay 
a good half minute; they were twinkling 
more than ever. “That is very good of you. 
Do you know I have never been on the pier. 
Is it very exciting ?” 

That did tickle me. I suppose there are 
people who never do a turn on the pier 
because of what it costs; but it did seem 
rough on a girl like her. 

“You'll enjoy yourself if you never have 
been, I give you my word. For one thing, 
it’s much more classy on the pier than it 1s 
down here ; but, of course, it would be. In 
fact, in my opinion, in the whole place there’s 
not a more agreeable way of spending an 
afternoon or evening.” 

Off we went. I shelled out for the two. 
Before I started I hadn’t meant to spend so 
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much as a copper; but when I saw the way 
she was enjoying herself I didn’t begrudge the 
money—not a mite. Soon as we had passed 
the turnstile she sort of laughed. I didn’t 
know what she was laughing at, but I liked to 
hear her; it made you feel that she was 
having a real good time. Presently we came 
to some automatic machines. The way she 
went on you would think that she had never 
seen anything like them in her life before. 
Nothing would suit her but, that she 
should have a goat them. She had several 


goes. Bang went fivepence—of mine— 
in what you might call the twinkling 
of an eye. From what I could see 


she was game for a go at every blessed 
machine there was on the pier. A nice treat 
for me that would have been ; especially 
considering that after I had paid my bill, 
and such like, I did not know how there was 
going to be more than four shillings, at the 
outside, to see me through my next week’s 
dinners, and everything else as well. So 
when she wanted to have another try at the 
cricket machine, which was supposed to 
return your penny if you 
hit a boundary, but which, 
so far as I could make 
out, would not act as it 
ought, I said, casual like : 
“You don’t happen to 
have twelve coppers for a 
shilling on you, do you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T’m afraid I haven't.” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity, be- 
cause these machines only 
take coppers.” 

A party who was stand- 
ing close to me said, as 
I felt, most officiously :— 

“T can give you twelve 
coppers for a shilling.” 

“Thank you,” I re- 
plied. “T’ll get them from 
the proper person who’s 
appointed to give change, 
if you don’t mind.” 

And off we went. Before 
we had gone very far I 
began to wonder if I 
wasn’t in for more than 
I had bargained for. I 
never saw anything like 
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her for those automatic 
machines. There was 
not one she did not 


want to have a go at— 
or several goes, for all 
Vol. xxviii.—§4. 
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I could tell. And there was that party who 
kept on offering to give me change till I 
could have hit him, he made me so mad. 
There are a lot of people in this world who'll 
hang about an automatic machine all day 
long waiting for someone else to put a penny 
in; and when he does, they'll: crowd round 
it and spoil his show. I know: I’m not so 
simple. It would not have taken much to 
tell that party that if he kept on wanting to 
give me change I’d give him change. But I 
kept myself in. 

At last we got to the end, where they 
were having tea out in the open air. Then 
I had it full in the face. When she 
saw the people eating and drinking, she 
sang out :— 

“Oh, I should like to have some tea! 
Couldn’t we have some tea ?” 

That was what you might term a straight 
tip; so far as I am personally concerned I 
have never had one straighter. I felt in my 
pocket to make sure that there was still 
something there. Coming across a shilling 
and a sixpence, I made the best of things. 


“ sHe GAVE THEM A WHOLE CAKE EACH.” 
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“ Of course we could. And I'll pay. Let’s 
find a table.” 

We found a nice little marble table, and 
we had it to ourselves. After waiting maybe 
ten minutes she began to fidget. 

“Where are all the attendants? Why 
doesn’t somebody come ?” 

I tried to take advantage of what I thought 
might be an opening. 

“If they’re too busy to care for our custom 
we won't force it on them. What do you 
say to going? Being kept waiting don’t suit 
me.” 

But evidently she wasn’t one of those 
birds which are to be caught with salt. 
I'd got hold of a Tartar. My luck all 
over. 

“Oh,” she went on, “ but I want some tea. 
It’s ever so much past tea-time.” 

I looked at my watch. Sure enough she 
was right. They would just be about finish- 
ing tea up at my boarding-house. Not only 
was I not having any, though I should have 
to pay for it, but here was I having to pay 
for two more teas as well. Next time I took 
a young lady on the pier I’d give her to 
understand that I was not going to keep on 
forking out. But there was something about 
her which made it difficult for me to even 
drop a distant hint. When the waitress did 
come up I asked her what she would have, 
hoping, I don’t mind owning, that she 
wouldn’t have much. 

“Qh,” she said, “tea, and cakes, and 
anything nice they have. Let them bring 
us all sorts of things.” 

Good hearing for me. I fingered my 
eighteenpence, and wondered if I had not 
better mention, before things had gone too 
far, what was the exact amount I ran to. 
While I was bringing myself to the point, 
back came the waitress with a whole tray 
full ; pastry enough for a dozen, and not 
cheap-looking stuff either. 

“Shall I give you a cup of tea?” says 
my young lady, as free as if she was doing 
it all on her own. “Milk? Do you like 
it sweet ?” 

She handed me my cup of tea ; it seemed 
that a nice cup of tea I was going to find it. 
I had not meant to have any, feeling that it 
would take me all my time to pay for what 
she had; but she had such an off-handed 
way about her that I was sipping away almost 
before I knew it. She took hold of a plate- 
ful of pastry. 

“What funny-looking cakes !” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if they were 
twopence each.” 
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I just managed to slip it in ; so as to give 
her an idea of how things were going. 

“ Are they? Twopence each? Really?” 
There were three children looking on, as 
some children will when there’s food about. 
“Do you like cakes?” she said to them. 
“ Would you like one of these ?” 

If you will believe me she gave them a 
whole cake each. I thought I should have 
choked. There was another sixpence gone 
to three strange kids! Saucy little monkeys 
as ever I saw. I was making up my mind as 
to whether I had not better plank down my 
eighteenpence, and say, “There you are. 
You can do what you like with that little 
bit; but you won’t get any more out of 
me, because that happens to be all I’ve 
got,” and then walk right off, and leave her 
to do as she pleased; when back came 
those three youngsters—stuffing themselves 
with twopenny cakes—and with them were 
two more—boys ! 

“These are my brothers,” said one of 
them. My young lady was quick enough 
at taking a hint, when it was of the wrong 
sort. 

“Are they? And do they like cakes?” 
She gave them one apiece ; I suppose just 
to find out. Fourpence more; that left 
eightpence. She went on. “ What a number 
of children there do seem to be about! 
And they all look as if they liked cake. 
Shall I try?” 

She tried. She gave a cake to every kid 
that came crowding round till she had 
cleared two platefuls. I was _ speechless. 
By the time I had thought of something 
to say the plates were empty. Then I 
said it. 

“Excuse me. I don’t want to seem un- 
pleasant ; but I don’t know who's going to 
pay for this little treat of yours, eighteen- 
pence being every farthing I’ve got on me.” 

The waitress, who was standing by, must 
have heard me. She slapped a bill down on 
the table. 

“ Four-and-eightpence, if you please, sir.” 

My young lady had given away two dozen 
cakes at twopence each ; the eightpence was 
for the tea. 

“You'll have to take eighteenpence on 
account. I'll bring you round the rest when 
I get to my boarding-house. There’s been a 
mistake.” 

My young lady laughed, though I didn’t 
know what at. Her ideas of a joke were 
different to mine. I never felt so small in 
my life—or so done. 

“T think I have some money,” she said. 
































She put her hand into one of her pockets 
and she pulled out a sovereign. I tell you I 
stared. She gave the waitress a shilling out 
of the change too ; I saw her do it. 

“You don’t seem stoney,” I said, “ although 
you are out of a situation. Considering that 
there’s nothing coming in aren’t you a bit 
fond of throwing it about ?” 

“Oh,” she answered, “I get my money out 
of other people’s pockets.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

I did not. She leaned her elbows on the 
table, and she laughed again. Dead nuts 
she seemed on laughing ; particularly as half 
the time it puzzled me what there was to 
laugh at. 

“You see, it’s easier than working for it— 
getting it out of other people’s poekets.” 

“I don’t see how you're going to do that.” 

“Why, by putting your hand in, of course.” 
_“ Putting your hand in? That sounds 
like pickpocketing.” 

“Well, some people might call it that. 
So much depends on a name.” 

Whether she was in earnest or not I could 
not tell. I did not half like the look of it. 
I wished more than ever that I had kept 
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** FOUR-AND-EIGHTPENCE, IF YOU 
PLEASE, SIR.” 


myself to my own society. The feeling was 
growing on me strong that she was the 
sort who was capable of anything. On she 
went :— 

“Mr. Briggs, I have to thank you for a 
very delightful afternoon. And now I pro- 
pose that, as a pleasant finish, we should go 
for a little ride together.” 

“I’m sorry; but eighteenpence don’t go 
far when it comes to riding, and I never let 
a young lady pay for me under any circs. 
To my mind, it ought to be the other way 
about ; and where I’m concerned it’s always 
going to be. And, anyhow, the char-a-bancs 
have left off before this.” 

“T didn’t mean in a char-a-banc. I was 
thinking of a motor.” 

‘““A motor? Why, that costs more than a 
char-a-banc.” 

“As it happens, a motor has been waiting 
for me all this time.” 

“What motor?” 

“ Well,” she pressed the tips of her fingers 
together, smiling more than ever, “if it comes 
to that, I suppose it’s my governor’s.” 

“Your governor's? I thought you hadn't 
got one.” 
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“T mean my father.” 

“Ts your father in the motor trade?” 

“T can’t say that he is, exactly. Please 
Mr. Briggs, do come for a ride with me.” 

She had such a I-lay-you’ll-do-as-I-want-you 
sort of way about her it fairly knocked me. 
Before I had made up my mind to do any- 
thing like it I found myself walking beside 
her down the pier. I didn’t half fancy what 
she had said about taking money out of other 
people’s pockets. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that in such places there are 
any amount of bad characters. It would not 
suit me to get myself mixed up with a female 
swell-mobsman, not though she was as pretty 
as paint. I tell you I kept a sharp eye on 
her—without her knowing it—while we were 
going down the pier. Nice figure I should 
cut if she was to get up to any of her pranks, 
or get herself locked up, while she was in my 
society. She kept her hand clear of other 
people’s pockets while she was with me. 
But you never can be sure. That class of 
person is so artful. 

I had been a bit doubtful about that motor 
of which she had been speaking ; being more 
than a bit doubtful about her altogether. 
But when we got to the road there was a 
little car—one of those small ones with a 
single seat, and room for two. In it was 
sitting a young man about my age—a gentle- 
manly young fellow, so far as looks went. 
When he saw her he hopped out on to the 
road as if he was pressed for time. 

“ Get in, Mr. Briggs,” she said. 

I got in. She got in also, paying no more 
heed to that young man than if he was not 
there. 

“ There’s plenty of room for your friend,” 
I said, squeezing to one side so that he could 
get between us. 

“My friend? Oh!” Sheglanced at the 
young man. “It doesn’t matter about him. 
He understands.” 

It was more than I did. I had not had a 
chance of saying another word when she had 
caught hold of a handle and we were off, 
leaving the young man standing in the road 
as if he was carved out of stone. 

“I hope I haven’t turned your friend out 
of his seat,” I remarked. I never had seen 
anybody treated more off-handish. 

“You have,” she said. 

“Then if you don’t mind going back he 
can either have my place or there’s plenty of 
room for him between us.” 

“ Aren’t you comfortable as you are?” 

“I’m not very eager to go for a ride any- 
how, seeing how the time’s getting on. I 
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want to get back to my boarding-house for 
dinner before six ; we dine late at my place. 
By then I shall feel like handling a knife and 
fork. And, if you'll excuse my saying so, if 
you was to treat me as you've treated that 
friend of yours I shouldn’t like it; and I 
shouldn’t forget to let you know it too.” 

“Dear Mr. Briggs!” 

If I was to try for a month I could not 
explain how she said it. It was just like 
they do it on the stage. She looked at me 
out of the corners of her eyes, with her face 
turned just a little up, and a smile that killing 
—and, I may say, crushing—it left me 
speechless. It was as if she was on the very 
tip top of St. Paul’s Cathedral and I was 
down in the crypt. I daresay we had gone 
a mile before I found my tongue, feeling 
bound to make some sort of conversation. 

“Fancy your being able to drive a motor,” 
I said. “I should never have thought it.” 

“ Would you like to drive ?” she asked. 

“Me? I catch myself at it. Why, we 
should be over the hedge and goodness alone 
knows where else before I’d properly started.” 

“T sometimes have accidents—particularly 
when I go like this.” 

I am not prepared to take my affidavit as 
to what she quite did, but she gave a twist to 
the handle ; the car gave a sort of jump, and, 
my word—were we not moving ! 

“ Aren’t we going a bit fast ?” I asked. 

“We are going over the legal limit. We 
shall get into trouble if a policeman sees us ; 
let’s hope we sha’n’t, or that nothing will turn 
up unexpectedly for us to run into.” 

“Excuse me, but I don’t care myself for 
going quite so fast as this. If it’s all the 
same to you perhaps you'll go a little slower.” 

“Don’t you really like going fast? I do; 
as fast as one possibly can. I like to feel 
that one carries one’s life in one’s hand ; 
that it all depends on the way in which one 
crooks one’s little finger whether or not one’s 
in for a glorious smash.” 

“Then all I can say is that I don’t agree 
with you.” 

I very much did not. To tell the truth, 
the way we were whizzing and bumping along 
was beginning to give me a nasty feeling in 
the small of the back. I was not made more 
comfortable by the way she talked. 

“T think I’ve got as far as I care to go; 
so if you'll turn round now, and start off 
back, I shall feel obliged.” 

“Turn round?” she said. ‘ Why should 
I do that? I’m not obliged to take you 
back.” 

“ Not going to take me back ?” 
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“ Of course I’m not, Mr. Briggs—the idea! 
I’m going to take you on, and on, and on.” 

I stared. There was something about her 
I fancied less and less. 

“T know you're fond of your joke,” I 
said ; “but there’s such a thing as carrying a 
joke too far. When I tell you that at my 
boarding-house they dine at six, and that if 
you're not there to time the chances are that 
there won’t be much food left, and what is 
left isn’t worth having, you’ll understand how 
it is.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Briggs, that you won’t 
dine at your boarding-house this evening. I 
am not going to turn, either now or ever. 
I tell you again that I am going to take 
you on, and on, and on ; unless, that is, you 
choose to drive yourself—and I shouldn’t 
advise you to try — because I’m perfectly 
certain you'll come to everlasting grief if 
you do.” 

In a general way I am not one to use what 
I call strong language ; but I could have 
used some then. Out loud, too. To think 
that a man like me should have let myself 
get into a mess like 
that; trust myself 
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“Your tone is not very flattering, Mr. 
Briggs,” she said. “No one to look at you, 
or to listen to you, would think that you were 
enjoying yourself very much.” 

“Tam not. Don’t you make any mistake 
about it. This may be your idea of fun, but 
it’s not mine. I never did care for practical 
jokes ; and when it comes to this sort of thing 
it seems to me that it’s a case for the police. 
You’ve got me here by means of a trick, 
that’s what you’ve done ; and if that’s not 
against the law I don’t know what is. If I’d 
thought you were going to carry on like this 
before I set foot in it I’d have——” 

“Yes ; you’d have——?” 

“Never mind what I’d have done. I'd 
have kept out of it; you can take that from 
me. No wonder that friend of yours didn’t 
mind being left behind. He knew a good 
thing when he saw it. How far have we 
come ?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen miles.” 

“ Fifteen or sixteen miles! Great smoke ! 
Where’s the nearest railway station ?” 

“There are practically no railway stations 





alone with a strange 
young female in a 
motor-car —a thing I 
never had had a fancy 
for. I was beginning 
to suspect every mo- 
ment more and more 
that she was not alto- 
gether right in her 
head, to speak of no- 
thing else. I was so 
helpless. What she 
said was right enough. 
I might as well break 
my neck right off as 
try to drive the thing. 
All I could do was to 
sit still ; while, as she 
put it, we went on, and 
on, and on; farther 
and farther from my 
boarding - house and 
my dinner. I give 
you my word that I 
was not feeling cheer- 
ful. 

“How long are 
you going to keep 
this up?” I asked, 
when we had gone 
goodness alone knew 
how far. 
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round about here. You see, we are getting 
to a part of the world which may be said to 
be remote from civilization.” 

I had not noticed, as we went flying along, 
that houses seemed to be getting fewer, and 
the country—from what you could catch of 
it—wilder and wilder. With eighteenpence 
in my pocket, when she did put me down 
what was I going to do in a place like that? 
I never was much of a hand at walking. It 
was growing dusk. It would soon be dark. 
The idea of me walking fifteen or sixteen 
miles, and maybe twenty, and maybe more, 
through the pitch darkness, when I had no 
more idea than anything where I was, was 
most ridiculous. And in my boarding house 
that greedy crowd was putting away my 
dinner. In my mind’s eye I could see 
them at it. So that I was being got at 
both ends. 

A kind of desperation came over me. I 
believe in another half-minute I should have 
made a grab at the handle, no matter what 
happened, because nothing much worse could 
happen than was happening already. Only 
just as I was bringing -myself to do it the car 
gave a sudden twist, we went whizzing through 
a pair of great gates—which, as luck had it, 
were open—and she was flying along what 
looked like an avenue of trees. 

“This is private property,” she said. “If 
trespassers are seen on it the gamekeepers 
pepper them with shot, or if the police catch 
them they lock them up.” 

“So far as I’m concerned,” I gasped, 
hanging on to my seat by my eyelids, that 
sudden twist having all but jerked me on to 
the road, “the gamekeepers can do all the 
peppering they want to ; and if it comes to 
locking up it won’t be me who'll get the 
worse of that.” 

On we whizzed—anything like the pace I 
never saw or heard of. All at once we came 
toa huge house ; it was that big at first 
sight I took it for a public institution. She 
gave the car another twirl—almost jerking 
me off itagain. Then, before I quite knew if 
I was off or on, she brought it to a sudden 
dead standstill right in front of the very hall 
door. Out of it she hopped. There was a 
party standing close by. 

“Mr. Briggs,” she said, “allow me to 
introduce you to my governor.” 

The party raised his hat 

“Very giad to see you, Mr. Briggs.” 

I got a sort of general idea that he 
was a tall, handsome, straight-standing old 
party, with a stick under his arm. But I was 


in such a state of fluster that, so far as keep- 
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ing my head went, I was not worth a row 
of pins. 

“ Pater,” she said, “ Mr. Briggs is staying at 
Sandbythesea. He’s given me a most delight- 
ful afternoon, including tea on the pier. As 
I told Mr. Briggs, before to-day I was never 
on the pier; so he was so sorry for me he 
took me on it there and then. Wasn’t it good 
of him? So I took him fora run on my 
car. We had a charming run, didn’t we, 
Mr. Briggs?” 

I could not answer her ; just then I could 
not have said “ Boo!” to a goose. I would 
never have believed that a man could have 
felt as I felt then, as if all the bone had gone 
out of my back and all the sense out of my 
head. 

“ Are you fond of motoring, Mr. Briggs ?” 
asked the old party. I had to stammer out 
something. 

“T can’t say that I’ve seen much of it, so 
to speak.” 

He looked me up and down. 
turned to her. 

“Ts Mr. Briggs an old friend of yours ?” 

“No; he introduced himself to me on the 
sands this afternoon.” 

“Introduced himself to you on the sands, 
did he?” 

“ And he has been so kind to me ; I must 
leave you to thank him properly. But in the 
first place you must persuade him to stop for 
dinner ; his own dinner-hour is at six.” 

“ At six, is it? Mr. Briggs, you must dine 
with us.” 

I could no more have refused than I could 
have flown. There was a commanding way 
about him which settled it. I mumbled 
something about being very glad and tried to 
look it, though I cannot honestly say it was 
much of a success. 

“We dine at eight,” she said. “ Pater, 
I'll leave you to entertain Mr. Briggs till 
then.” 

Off she skipped up the steps towards the 
house. 

“Come back!” he shouted. “What do 
you mean by leaving me to—to bore your 
young friend ?” 

“Oh, pater, you won’t bore Mr. Briggs. 
Mr. Briggs isn’t so easily bored. Why, even 
I haven’t bored him. I’ve lots of things 
which I must do, and I’m quite sure Mr. 
Briggs will be quite safe in your hands till 
dinner.” 

“ You—you——! ” 

He shook his stick at her. She kissed her 
hand, laughed, and went into the house. 
And there was him and me left alone 


Then he 
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together. I would have given the eighteen- 
pence I had in my pocket a good many 
times over to have been somewhere else. 
He had a way of looking at you which made 
you feel as if you were all over pimples, and 
as if he was wondering how on earth you got 
them. 

“Well, Mr. Briggs,” he said, when he had 
had about enough of looking, and I had had 
a great deal too much, “what shall we do 
to amuse each other ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t 
know,” I said. 

“Would you like me 
to show you round the 
place ?” 

“JT don’t mind,” I 
said. “ It doesn’t take 
much to amuse me.” 

“Doesn’t it? That 
is fortunate. Because, 
in that case, even I 
may succeed. Perhaps 
it’s rather late for a 
tour of inspection. 
What do you say toa 
game of bil- 
liards ?” 

I can play 
billiards. Many 
is the game I 
have played at 
the Crown and 
Anchor. I can 
give my friend, 
Tom Pope, fif- 
teen out of a 
hundred, and 
beat him every 
time; if I am 
on my game, 
and he keeps 
off his fluking. 
So I thought I could manage my end up 
in a game of billiards. 

We went into the house. Talk about 
Buckingham Palace! Not that I have ever 
actually been there ; but from what I have 
heard and read I should say it was not a bit 
better than that was. And the servants 
there were about! All men—powdered 
heads—and_ such liveries ! Why, the hall 
alone was big enough to hold a couple of 
houses like ours—that is a solemn fact. And 
the furniture—and the pictures—and the 
wonderful things there were all over the place. 
But there, it is no use my trying to describe 
what I only saw in a kind of a dream. And 
the passages we went through—pictures on 
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every wall—not to speak of statues, and men 
in armour. Holding on one side a velvet 
curtain, and opening a door which was 
beyond, the old party led the way into the 
finest room I was ever in in all my days. It 
was a billiard-room. He touched the button 
of an electric bell. Someone came in at 
another door. Turning, I saw my young 
cousin, Bob Williams, dressed like some sort 
of a page, getting out the billiard balls. At 
sight of him I 
felt more than 


ever that I 
must be dream- 
ing. 

“Bob!” I 
cried. 


He never 
said a word or 
moved a 
muscle, but 
stared straight 
past me as if I 
was not there. 
I could have 
almost bet it 
was a night- 
mare I was 
having. 

“Tf you will 
choose a cue 
which suits 
you, Mr. 
Briggs,” said 
the old party, 
“and will 
amuse yourself 
by knocking 
the balls 
about, I will 
return to you 
in a very few 
minutes.” 

Directly his back was turned Bob burst 
out :-— 

“Sam Briggs, what in goodness’ name are 
you doing here?” 

“ That’s what I want to know,” I answered. 
“T never had sucha day! Before you ask 
another question or say another word, you 
just tell me this—where am I ?” 

Bob did stare. 

“Where are you ? 

arde.” 

“ Woodgarde? Is that the name of the 
house? And who’s the old party who just 
went out ?” 

“ You’d better not let anyone hear you call 
him an old party. That’s the Duke of —.” 
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Why, you’re at Wood- 
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I do not want to mention names—so far as 
that goes, this is private and confidential— 
but he mentioned the name of one of the best 
known dukes of all England, who, I have 
been told, is descended from Royalty itself. 
As the saying is, you might have knocked 
me down with a feather—and no wonder. 

“ And who’s the girl ?” 

“ What girl ?” 

“In a sort of holland dress, with big, 
brown eyes and a saucy smile; I believe 
she’s his daughter.” 

“If she’s his daughter you must be talking 
about the Lady Adeline Beaumanoir.” 

“Then I took the Lady Adeline Beau- 
manoir on the pier, so as to give her a bit of 
a treat.” 

“Sam Briggs !” 

“TI thought she was one of them cheap 
excursionists, till she herself put the idea into 
my head that her lay was picking pockets.” 

“Well, Mr. Briggs, have you found a cue 
to your liking ?” 

There was the old—I beg pardon, the 
Duke back again. Bob Williams, all at once, 
was as if he was a wooden image. I was all 
over confusion ; but then that was nothing 
fresh. I got hold of some sort of a cue, 
then we started playing. I soon found out 
that the Duke did not play the kind of game 
I was used to at the Crown and Anchor. 
He made hay of me—simply. There was 
only one person in that game, and it was not 
me. 

What with being all of a tremor, the 
way he had of looking at me every time I 
opened my mouth or made a stroke, and the 
feeling I had that Bob Williams’s eyes were 
piercing me like corkscrews, it was all I could 
do to hit the balls. I do not know how 
many I scored ; I only know that he kept on 
scoring like a house on fire, while most of my 
time was taken up by making misses. After, 
I suppose, he had had about enough of 
making rings round me he told Bob to ring 
the bell. A party appeared with powder on 
his head. 

“Show Mr. Briggs into a room where he 
can dress for dinner.” 

Off I toddled with this party till we came 
to what I have reason to believe was meant 
for a dressing-room, though it was more like 
a drawing-room than some I have seen. 
There was silver lying everywhere—every 
brush had got a silver back to it. There 


were lots of silver-topped bottles with good- 
ness only knows what inside them; not to 
speak of half-a-dozen different kinds of soaps, 
and, for all I know, a dozen different kinds 
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of water. 
silver taps. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, sir?” 
asked the powdered party. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think there is.” 

“When you are quite ready, sir, if you will 
ring I will come and show you downstairs.” 

And off he went. When I came to have a 
glimpse at, myself in a looking-glass—there 
were a few of them !—I felt worse than ever. 
My collar was not extra clean, nor my shirt 
either—the next day being Sunday. My 
suit of flannels, which I gave twenty-two and 
six for just before I left home, I had worn 
ever since I had been away, and, somehow, 
it did not look so fresh as it might have 
done. Altogether, I not only felt cheap, 
but, what was much worse, I had a sort of 
suspicion that I looked it ; and, mind you, 
in a general way I rather prided myself on 
my appearance. When I had tidied myself 
up I never rang the bell ; I had not got the 
nerve to do it. At last that powdered person 
came back of his own accord. 

“Tf you are quite ready, sir.” I was not 
quite ready, far from it; but as I should 
never have been more ready in that place | 
went with him. “I think, sir, that Lady 
Adeline is in the small drawing-room.” 

If he called that a small drawing-room, I 
wondered what he would have called the 
drawing-room in our house at Walham Green. 
She was there, but—changed! My word ! 
She looked that beautiful—a queen she 
looked—a queen of beauty, if nothing else. 
And in a dress—I never saw one like it, not 
even in the shop windows. Now, if she had 
come on to the sands in that dress, or any- 
thing like it, I should not have made of 
myself the idiot I had done ; I should have 
known her for what she was. It fairly 
dazzled you to turn your eyes her way. 
In front of her I felt as if I were 
nothing at all; I do not mind owning 
it. Especially with the Duke looming high 
overhead, in about a square yard of shirt 
front. We went in to dinner, me with the 
Lady Adeline on my arm. A pretty pair I 
lay we made. It did not make me feel any 
better when, on entering the dining-room, I 
all but ran into my Uncle Williams—with 
powder on his head. I stared at him, but, 
like Bob, he stared at me as if I was not 
there. Somehow it did not seem home-like 
to have your own uncle handing you the soup 
from over your shoulder, and you not daring 
to ask him how he was. I knew that Uncle 
Williams was in good service in high families, 
but I never had realized that he was in a 


Why, the very water came out of 
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“WE WENT IN TO DINNER, ME WITH THE LADY ADELINE ON MY ARM.” 


place like that. And, between ourselves, I 
am rather partial to my cousin Susan Ann. 

That was something like a dinner, fit for 
Windsor Castle, and that is where it was ; it 
was above me, clean. I cannot say truly 
that I enjoyed myself on the whole. Lady 
Adeline was affability itself, and the Duke 
was all politeness ; yet all the while I could 
not get rid of the idea that they were cutting 
ine up between them. Afterwards we went 
back to the drawing-room. Lady Adeline 
played and sang. Hers was singing! Talk 
of the pierrots, or that young lady who drew 
such crowds to hear her on the beach 
—it was not the same thing! Presently 
another powdered person appeared in the 
doorway. 

“The carriage is waiting,” he said. And 
almost before I knew it I was saying good- 
bye to the Duke and Lady Adeline, and 
walking along a wide passage to the front 
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door, where there was a 
carriage waiting — an 
electric brougham, if you 
please! And in it I was 
whizzed back to my 
boarding-house. I do not 
mind admitting that I en- 
joyed that drive more than 
anything that had _hap- 
pened since I first spoke 
to her on the sands. 

Some of the boarders 
were still hanging about 
the front door of my 
boarding-house; kept 
pretty late hours some of 
them did. 

“Where have you 
been ?” asked one of them, 
as I got out of the electric 
brougham. 

Like his sauce it was 
to ask it, too ; it being no 
business of his where I 
went. 

“T’ve been dining with 
the Duke of —— and 
Lady Adeline Beauma- 
noir,” I said. 

“Go on! What ho! 
Cheese it!” ‘That is what 
he answered. “Tell your 
tales to your uncle, and 
ask him what he'll lend 
you on them.” 

He was a vulgar monkey. Not that he 
was the last who doubted me when I told 
the simple truth. My own family, when I 
told them exactly what had happened, they 
would hardly believe me ; at least, until there 
came a letter from Uncle Williams. And it 
was not a very civil letter either. I have 
felt a coolness towards him ever since it 
came. But I had the laugh of them, when 
a few days afterwards there arrived a parcel 
addressed to “ Mr. Sam Briggs, junior.” In 
it was her photograph, in a silver frame, and 
on it she had written, in her own hand- 
writing :— 

“To Mr. Sam Briggs, 
In memory of an Afternoon’s Entertainment, 
from Lady Adeline Beaumanoir.” 

It is hanging in my bedroom at the present 
moment. It will hang in my drawing-room, 
some day, when I have a house of my own. 
And to think I took her for a tripper! 
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Keene and Du Maurier: 


The Men and Their Methods. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED STUDIES FOR 
PUNCH PICTURES. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


HEN John Leech’s mantle 
fell from his shoulders,” said 
Mr. George Du Maurier in 
one of his lectures, “it was 
y found that the garment was 
-——¥ ample enough to clothe the 
nakedness of more than one successor.” And 
the lecturer proceeded to explain how to 
Charles Keene was allotted the low comedy 
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SKETCH FOR “A MIXED BAG IN THE LOWLANDS” 





of life, the broad 
fun of the street 
and the country- 
side, whilst to him 
was handed over 
the quieter humour 
of the social and 
domestic sphere, 
the dining and the 
drawing rooms, the 
nursery, school- 
rooms, and croquet 
lawns of the more 
or less well-to-do. 
Neither artist kept 
quite strictly within 
their respective 
limitations, but | * 
these limitations | ~*\'; 
certainly have their - 
counterpart in the 
different methods 
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dukes, an’ a cushie doo.” 


with which they 
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worked for the entertainment of the nation 
through the columns of unch—Charles 
Keene for thirty-five years, from 1854 to 
1889, and George Du Maurier for thirty-six 
years, from 1860 to 1896. 

“If a man can draw he can draw any- 
thing,” was a maxim which Keene never 
tired of repeating. In his own work its 
truth was certainly exemplified. Altogether 
he must have 
made some six 
thousand designs for 
Punch, and it has 
never been said that 
he excelled in any 
particular part of 
them ; figures, land- 
scapes, interiors, 
and out-of-door 
scenes were equally 
good. ‘There was 
one exception, 
perhaps, to this 
comprehensive skill, 
but the evidence 
of it is only of a 
negative kind. It 
is alleged that he 
could not draw a 
pretty woman. But 








“* A Mixep Bac 1n THE Lowtanps.”—Young Lady : “ Well, David, what has papa got to-day?” 
Under-Keeper.—‘‘ Weel, no vera muckle the day, miss. Just fower brace o’ paitricks, an’ twa 


(“ Punch,” November oth, 1872. By permission of the Proprietors.) 
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for their pretty women Leech and Du 
Maurier—both happy in their choice of wives 
—made reputations, and Keene, who lived 
and died a bachelor, scarcely ever attempted 
to introduce feminine grace and beauty into 
his pictures. 

In what way did Charles Keene attain to 
this extraordinary versatility with his pen and 
pencil ; by what method did he manage for 
thirty-five years to maintain his supremacy in 
so many different grooves of character and 
such varying spheres of life? Like many 
other black-and-white artists he had no 
academic training in his art. Apprenticed 
to a firm of engravers, after his parents 
had successively chosen for him the 
professions of a 
solicitor and of an 
architect, and then 
wisely recognised 
the futility of their 
choice, Keene got RT 
all his technical YS 

| 
| 





knowledge, apart 
from that to be 
derived in the 
course of his daily 
vocation, byspend- 
ing his evenings in | 
the studio of the | 
Langham Club, 

drawing from the 

model, and taking 
part in those | 
friendly “sketch ” | 
competitions 
wherein so many 
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their success. His 
principles of ‘work 
were of the simplest, 
as those who ques- 
tioned him on the 
point soon dis- 
covered :— 

“If a man can 
draw he can draw 
anything.” 

“Draw things as 
you see them.” 

“Do something 
from Nature indoors 
when you cannot get 
out, to keep your 
hand and eye in 
practice. Don’t get 
into the way of work- 
ing too much at your drawings away from 
Nature.” 

That is all ; but, little as it is, it gives us the 
clue to Charles Keene’s method. _ It explains 
the mass of unpublished work discovered in 
Keene’s house after his death, portraits of 
friends and people he had got to pose for 
him, drawings of landscape and architecture, 
all most carefully done, although merely 
studies for the published designs. Keene’s 
backgrounds were never “faked” in the 
studio, but always drawn from his “notes” of 
something which he had actually seen. These 
“ studies,” commanding high prices whenever 
put up to sale, have got dispersed among the 
collectors of the world, but a few, a very few, 
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successful artists 


7 Lavest ‘THxc in Strixes.”—A deputation of laymen of a suburban parish waited on their 


have laid the __ beloved pastor last week, and stipulated for sermons of not more than nine heads, and nine minutes 


long, during the excessive heat. 


foundations of 





(“ Punch,” July 25th, 1874. By permission of the Proprietors. / 
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have been secured for the national collections 
at Bloomsbury and South Kensington, and 
from these few this article is illustrated. 

They are drawn in pen and ink, with a 
strong but extremely delicate touch. The 
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The landscape studies Keene left behind 
him could be mostly identified in the back- 
grounds of Punch pictures ; whilst, in their 
origin, they could be nearly all traced to one 
or two favourite sketching grounds. South- 

wold and neighbour- 





hood — Charles 





Keene was an East 











Anglian by descent, 
and usually went to 
the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk when 
feeling a desire for 
sea air—and Godal- 
ming and Witley, in 
which charming part 
of Surrey Birket 
Foster and one or 
two other friends 
lived, furnished him 
~ with by far the 
greater number of 
his studies for the 
wt setting of incidents 
\ of rustic and seaside 
humour. Keene 
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paper, in one or two 
cases, illustrates one 
of the most eccen- 
tric touches in 
Keene’s artistic 
character. He 
would have nothing 
to do with orthodox 
drawing - paper, but 
preferred any scrap 
he could lay his 









hands upon, the 
backs of old, dis- 
coloured envelopes 


mostly. It is said 
that he often made 
his own ink, which 
was not always quite 
black, and the pen 
he usually employed, 
which had a wooden 
point instead of a 
nib, was also 
of his own concoction. An 


Drum- Major 


steel 
“ Exciseman’s 


inkpot,” which closed up for his waistcoat- 
pocket, was a constant companion on his 
journeyings, and this he never hesitated to 
produce when anything particularly attracted 
his attention, whether in London streets or less 
frequented country roads, the bottle hanging 
from a button as he rapidly made his sketch. 
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made several long 
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** Disarrection.”—Adjutant : “‘ What's the matter, drum-major ?” 
= —s : Ream, , ae 
: “ Please, sir, the drums is in a state of mutiny, and these are the ringleaders ! 
(“Punch,” May 19th, 1877 


By permission of the Proprietors. / 


sojourns in Scotland during his life, and had 
one or two brief trips on the Continent 

France, Belgium, and Holland. From the 
comparatively short tale of his travels, as 
compared with the wide range of scenic effect 
which he has faithfully rendered, it is evident 
that even on his holidays he was never 
really idle, and that the sketches he 
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Thus Keene and 
Stacy Marks once 


spent a holiday to- 
gether on the Nor- 
folk Broads, charter- 
ing a fishing-boat for 
two or three weeks, 
and during this time 
the distinguished 
painter of bird life 
often sat to the Punch 
artist. But only 
once, I believe, did 
Stacy Marks’s like- 
ness appear in Punch 

over the signature 
“C.K.” This was 
in the treatment of 








an amusing incident 





“SKETCH Fé A SOFT ANSWER ”- 


brought home from them, instead of being 
lost in portfolios, were generally brought 
into excellent use in the preparation of 
Punch pictures. It is related of him that 
whilst playing golf on the Felixstowe links he 
would sometimes interrupt the game in order 
to jot down a little bit of landscape, the 
adjoining village of Bawdsey Ferry, with its 
Dutch-looking houses, having a great interest 
for him. 

Charles Keene, unlike John Leech, occa- 
sionally employed professional models for his 
designs. Always feeling everything he drew, 
he could not al- 
ways get the pro- 
fessional model to 
take the 
adopt the exptes- 
sion he wanted. 
Keene would then 
act his subject and 
pose for himself 
with the aid of a 
cheval - glass, al- 
ways included in 
the furnishing of 
his studio. The 
original studies 
also contained 
many portraits of 
his more intimate 
friends, such as 
Birket Foster and 
Stacy Marks, al- 
though these were 
not always clearly 
preserved in the 
finished drawings. 


pose or 


“A Sort ANSWER,” 
Oyster Salesman (indignantly) : 


aa de 
Salesman (imollified) : 





BY CHARLES KEENE, 


ETC. —Femals Ep pic ure : 
“What c’yer mean? 
I've been in this trade a matter o’ ten years and never——" 
* Well, it certainly left a nasty taste 
** Well, there’s no denyin’ that some on ‘em is ‘igher in flaviour than others,” 
(" Punch,” March 22nd, 1879. 


which actually hap- 
pened to Stacy Marks 
in the “ Zoo,” although placed by Keene in the 
Botanical Gardens*( Punch, August 3, 1889). 
The possibility is that part, at least, of 
all the original studies reproduced -in these 
pages was made on the spot indicated or 
depicted therein. The figures in them, at 
any rate, are “the portraits of those who 
have passed away into the crowd,” as Mr. 
G. S. Layard, the biographer of Keene, puts 
it, “ignorant that such an eye had been upon 
them.” As will be noticed, some of the 
finished pictures appear reversed, and this is 
accounted for by the fact that they were 





** Oh, mister, 7 m sure that was a ba ad one 1” 


Then you shouldn't ‘a’ swallered it, mum ! 
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drawn on wood and engraved, the printed 
impression being, of course, the reverse of 


the drawing. It was 
by drawing from 
life, whenever he 
had the opportunity, 
amidst their natural 
surroundings, his 
cab-drivers and 
waiters, volunteers 
and gillies, railway 
porters and agricul- 
tural labourers, that 
he was able to give 
them such real life 
in all his pictures. 
“Employ a_ sharp 
detective,” it has 
been said, “ and 
there is hardly an in- 
dividual in Keene’s 
Punch pictures that 
he wouldn’t track 
down for you and 
run to earth in a 
fortnight” ; and, as 
another circum- 
stance testifying to 
his remarkable 
power of observa- 
tion, and the even 
more remarkable 
use he made of it, 
there are not two 
hats alike, it has 
been pointed out, in 
“Our People,” a 
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“"ARRY ON THE BOULEVARDS.” 
(* Punch,” Auguat 16th, 1890. By permission of the Proprictors./ 


BY CHARLES KEENE. 





volume which contains five hundred repro- 
ductions from “C. K.’s” 


work in Punch. On 
the other hand, the 
artist was as diligent 
in the studio as he 
was active in the 
open air. His com- 
plete designs were 
often drawn and re- 
drawn, Keene, of 
course, as the social 
satirist, not being 
subject to the same 
limitations of time 
as the political car- 
toonist. 

In contrast to the 
power of his observa- 
tion was the weak- 
ness of Keene’s in- 
vention. Not one 
of the leading Punch 
artists, it is said, had 
to rely so much 
upon others for his 
subjects. It was not 
merely that friends 
sometimes sent him 
a good idea when 
it occurred to them, 
or an amusing in- 
cident when it befell 
them. With two of 
his friends, at least, 
he had a regular 
arrangement for the 
systematic supply of 
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topics for his draughtsmanship—Mr. Andrew 
Tuer, a London publisher, and Mr. Joseph 
Crawhall, a Newcastle gentleman of artistic 


tastes. Both these gentlemen for many years 
sedulously col- 
lected every 














new—or com- 
paratively new 
~—— jest which 
was capable of 
illustration , 
and sent them 
to Keene. At 
first Keene 
made payment 
for their con- 
tributions by 
presenting 
them with the 
original draw- 


ing of any picture 
in which they had 
thus a part author- 
ship ; but in course 
of time this ar- 
rangement was 
modified out of re- 
gard to the largely 
7 _ Increased value 
SKETCHES FOR DE MORTUIS — 
BY GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


which these draw- 
ings possessed, the 
gift to Mr. Craw- 
hall becoming 
occasional, whilst 
Mr. Tuer had the 
option of purchase 
at a fixed price. 
Captain Robley, of 
the g1st Highland- 


ers, another of 

Keene’s literary vim 
coadjutors, fre- |; me, ’ 
quently sent i 


sketches with his 
description of inci- | 
dents in Army life, 
and these the 
Punch artist found 
useful for their 
military details. 


“ Disaffection,” a ‘b rad!” 





DU MAURTIER. 





(“ Punch,” December 3ist, 1892. By permission of the Proprietors,/ 
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study for which is given on page 436, may 
have had its source in one of these con- 
tributions. It was characteristic of Keene 
that when he felt himself at all indebted to 
Captain Robley’s sketch as well as to his 
idea the signature “ R. *°'” would appear as 
well as the more familiar “C. K.” 

As a young man Keene belonged to the 
Kensington Corps of South Middlesex 
Volunteers, and for four years running 
went into camp at Wimbledon, with 
the result that his volunteering jokes 
are not only good, but are believed to 
be almost entirely due to his own ex- 
periences. But for sport generally he 
had no liking, and during the shooting 
season, in the dearth of subjects, he 
threw himself upon the pity of sport- 
ing friends, whose jokes, moreover, 
had sometimes to be explained to him. 


\ The numerous sketch-books which 
‘ George Du Maurier left behind—now 

among the most treasured possessions 

of his widow, who has kindly placed 

them at my disposal in the pre- 
paration of this article—testify very clearly 
to his methods of work. By reason of his 
sadly defective sight, which obliged him, even 
in the ordinary light of day, to wear glasses 
thickly rimmed with wire gauze, Du Maurier 
scarcely ever attempted to sketch out of 
doors, and was thus practically restricted 
to interior subjects. But for these in 
his studio he would make extraordinarily 
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“De Mortuts.”—Chatty Passenger: “Dead, is he? Poor chap! He used to drive a City 
Atlas, and many’s the time he’s driven me ! i : 
Driver: “Ah, well! what d’y’ expect? Why, he was a gen'l’man’s coachman afore he took to 


He was a good fellow, but mot much of a whip, eh?” 
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careful preparations, very different from 
the free and easy methods of Leech, 
and to a lesser degree even of Keene. For 
every figure in a picture he would make one 
or more studies with the pencil, and these 
studies were in themselves very often finished 





SKETCH FOR “*ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN 
FOREIGNERS "—BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


portraits. This is more particularly the case 
with those which he made in his later years, 
when they would be drawn several times larger 
than was necessary for the picture. “The 
older I grow the more careful 1 become,” he 
once said. 

Of his slow, painstaking method generally 
the artist gave a humorous account in the 
course of a lecture on “Social Pictorial 
Satire” 

“* My raw material requires more elaborate 
working than Leech’s. He dealt more in 
flowers and fruits and roots, if I may express 
myself so figuratively—from the lordly pine- 
apple and lovely rose down to the humble 
daisy and savoury radish. I deal in vege- 
tables, I suppose. Little that I ever find 
seems to me fit for the table as I see it; 
moreover, by dishing it up raw I should 


MAGAZINE. 


offend many people and make many enemies, 
and deserve to do so. I cook my green peas, 
asparagus, French beans, Brussels sprouts, 
German sauerkraut, and even a truffle now 
and then so carefully that you would never 
recognise them as they are when I first picked 
them in the social garden. And they do 
not recognise themselves, or even each 
other.” 

In other words Du Maurier never trans- 
ferred the living people around him into his 
Punch pictures, as Leech and Keene 
frequently did. Mrs. Du Maurier, and after- 
wards her daughters, frequently sat to him 
for the English young lady of the period, of 
whom the artist was legitimately proud, as 
“the granddaughter of John Leech’s pretty 
woman.” They sat to him in walking 
costume, afternoon tea-gowns, cycling habit, 
and ballroom dress, but never, I believe, are 
their features so faithfully reproduced as to 
form a “likeness.” Du Maurier, apart from 








“ON A CEKTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS.” 


He: “Oh, you're from America, are you? People often 
say to me, ‘Don't you dislike Americans?’ But always 
say, ‘ I believe there are some very nice ones among them"! 

She : “‘ Ah, I daresay there way be two or three nice people 
amongst sixty millions !” 


(* Punch,” Auguat ith, 1894. By permission of the Proprietors./ 
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this family help, relied upon professional 
models, who regularly visited his studio. 
When the people living around him were of 
service it was in this way. A charming old 
lady was to be a principal figure in a picture. 
He would think of all the charming old ladies 
he knew or had known, and would select the 
chin of one, the white curls of another, the 
mouth and nose of a third—according to the 
requirements of the letterpress—and would 
then make “a subtle arrangement in sweet, 
sympathetic wrinkles.” 


‘ 
J +\ ? 

“| 
SKETCHES FOR “‘ A NEW WOMAN "—BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Such a method of work implies close obser- 
vation and an excellent memory, if no great 
rapidity with the pencil. But observation 
and memory, however close and unfailing, 
would of themselves hardly have enabled Du 
Maurier, a mere man, to have attained to such 
extraordinary accuracy in all the m-nuti@ of 
feminine dress according to the ever-varying 
and constantly-changing requirements of 
fashionable society. It was Mrs. Du Maurier’s 
and the Misses Du Maurier’s vigilant care 
in examining the preparatory studies which 
prevented the artist from ever putting a 
hat of last season’s vogue on one of this 
season’s belles. In the matter of black stock- 
ings for little girls, by the way, he once gave 

Vol. xxviii.—66. 
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“A New Woman.”—The Vicar's Wife: “ And have you 
had good sport, Miss Goldenberg ?' 

Miss G.: “‘Oh, rippin’! 1 only shot one rabbit, but I 
managed to injure quite a dozen more !" 


(* Punch,” September sth, 1804. By permission of the Proprietors./ 
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as dents and “good 
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SKETCH FOK “ THINGS ONE SAYS WITHOUT THINKING” 


fashion a lead. It was this great attention 
to the details of dress which led Ruskin to 
declare—with some exaggeration, I think — 
that “the charm of his extremely intelligent 
and often exquisitely pretty children is 
dependent, for the greater part, on the dress- 
ing of their back hair and the fitting of their 
boots.” All the same, it was Du Maurier, 
of all the Punch artists, who first discovered 
that the English girl of the period was taller 
than her mother. 
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stories.” Even 
when the idea 
came from an 
outside source 
the “legend ” 
underneath the 
picture was al- 
most invariably 
written by the 
artist himself, 
Du Maurier 
being con- 
sidered the best 
legend-writer 
Punch ever had. 
When his novel, 
“Trilby,” had 
become cele- 
brated, he re- 
marked one day 
to Fred Anstey 
how astonishing 
its success was, 
considering that 
BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. = he had _ never 

written anything 
before. ‘‘ Never written anything before ?” 
exclaimed the author of “ Vice Versa.” “Why, 
you have been writing all your life, and the 
best of writing practice at that. Those little 
dialogues of yours which week after week 
you've fitted to your drawings in Punch have 
prepared you admirably. It was frécts 
writing, and gave you conciseness and re- 
partee and appositeness, and the best 
qualities of the writer of fiction.” 








In later years he 
was apt to make 
his young ladies 
too tall, a tendency 
which the artist 
explained by the | 
ease with which, 
by “one sweep of 
the pen,” a few 
inches .could be 
added to the bot- 
tom of their skirts. 
As a rule, the 
ideas in Du Mau- 
rier’s pictures were 
his own, Canon 
Ainger being, I 
believe, the only 








“Tuincs One Says Wirnout Tuixxinc.”—“ I'm so sorry you've had to come and dine with us 


friend to whom without your husband, Lizzy. I suppose the real truth is that, being Lent, he's doing penance and 


he was much in-_ dining at home! 


debted for inci- 


“Oh, no! Iassure you! He thinks it a penance to dine out !” 
(" Punch,” March 30th, 1305. By permission of the Proprietors.) 
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For over twenty years Du Maurier had a 
house close to Hampstead Heath. 


from Hampstead, the local colour in his ing. Although 





comparatively few outdoor sub- 
jects was derived chiefly from 
Scarborough, Whitby, and Bou- 
logne. His salon-studio at Hamp- 
stead, with its bow window and 
window seats and its Gothic fire- 
place, was constantly being repro- 
duced, and it was in his own 
garden that he made the studies 
for the garden scene which are 
reproduced on this page. 

Du Maurier 
had a great affec- 
tion for dogs, 
and three of his 
pets, a St. Ber- 
nard called 
Chang, a terrier 
called Don, and 
a Dachshund 
knownas Punch, 
were several 
times introduced 
into his piciures. 
It was Keene 
who first drew 
“Toby” in the 
guise of a Dachs- 
hund, the dog 
being the artist’s 
faithful com- 
panion in the 
latter years of | 
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his somewhat 
lonely life. 


Unlike Keene 





DU MAURIER. 








I've had to change everything they’d got on four times ! 
(“ Punch's Almanack” for 1895. By permission of the Proprieters.) 
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and Leech, the work of Du Maurier was based 
upon a considerable amount of artistic train- 
at first sent to University Col- 


lege, London, he was trans- 
ferred at an age still com- 
paratively early to an art 
school in Paris. From 
there he went to Antwerp, 
where his life in the 
ateliers has been graphic- 
ally described by his old 


fellow-student, Mr. Felix 
Moscheles, ‘In 
Bohemia with 

_ Du Maurier.” 
\ Trouble with his 
y eyes prevented 


Du Maurier giv- 
ing the sustained 
attention which 
the painting of 


© a great picture 


demands, but 

from the first the 
cleverness of his black- 
and-white work was 
recognised in London, 
and his first picture in 
Punch was quickly fol- 
lowed by others, al- 
though these were 
quite different from 
those with which its 
readers became familiar 
a few years later. 
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“True Hapriness.” (The first morning at the farmhouse.)—Mamma : ‘ Well, Martha, have the boys 
been having a good time?” 
Nurse : “‘ Yes, ma'am—very. 


” 


ln the Grp 


By ALICE AND 


ESEORGE SYMONS gazed 
4 helplessly at the sun-stricken 
road before him, and then at 
the rough old posting-coach 
in which he had been travelling, 
now broken down at the foot 





of the slope. 

“What on earth is to be done ?” he asked 
irritably of the placid driver, who, without the 
smallest display of emotion, was chewing a 
long cigar. George Symons spoke with an 
accent purely Cockney. 

“ Guess San Clemente ain’t on our schedule 
fer this night, sure,” returned the American, in 
a high-pitched drawl. “We don’t figger a 
pile on the time-sheet, anyhow. I ‘lows we 
mostly gits ther’ after awhiles.” 

“ But -’ began George Symons, and 
then he paused, not knowing exactly what 
to say. It was true that his mission was to 
the biggest man in San Clemente, no other 
than “ Bonanza” Miguel, the Mexican cattle- 
king, but he could hardly claim that he was 
expected or that a delay of twenty-four hours 
was a matter of great importance. 

“Where can I put up for the night ?” he 
asked at last, “and how can I get away from 
this burning sun? It’s past bearing.” 

With characteristic indifference the driver 
indicated the road with the chewed end of 
his cigar. 

“Jake runs the saloon way on ther. We 
most allus strike his lay-out when things 
ain’t jest so. I ‘lows the.old caboose ’as 
bucked ‘fore at climbin’ these all-fired hills. 
Guess ther’ ain’t so much as a fence-post 
‘tween hyar an’ San Glemente. Mebbe y’re 
new ; leastways,” withta contemptuous side- 
long look at the_blue serge suit and tan boots, 
“yain't been arotind’ the prairie a deal. 
Howsum, Jake’s ain’t jest a fancy hotel, but I 
‘lows the boys is mostly tidy company. They 
ain’t polished, but they’re real free.” 

His thin lips widened into a grin, and he 
gazed at the Englishman as he might have 
done at some curious beast. “I guess you’re 
a stranger?” he repeated. 

The Londoner admitted the self-evident 
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fact rather awkwardly. ‘Truth to tell, he felt 
friendless and very much out of his element. 
He had come out to Texas as he might have 
gone for a short holiday to Wales or 
Cornwall. 

“Say, ye’d best git right on to Jake’s 
shack,” said the driver at last, a trifle more 
sympathetically. “’Tain’t more’n a mile 
along the trail. Guess I'll fix the rest, so you 
needn’t to worry any.” 

So George Symons, somewhat reassured 
at the prospect of the hotel, but inwardly 
cursing “ Bonanza” Miguel and his peculiar 
fancies, made his way as best he could up 
the gentle incline leading to the great 
sweeping plateau that the cattle-king had 
made peculiarly his own—an incongruous 
figure bound on an incongruous errand. 

For George Symons knew nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—of the country in which he 
found himself. He was essentially a Cockney, 
and his mental horizon had been limited by 
the daily monotony of retail trade. He 
knew his business, none better, and he knew 
his London as well as any man. Brixton 
housed him, and at Margate and Southend 
he took his pleasure. On one memorable 
occasion he had crossed the Channel for a 
Saturday to Monday at Boulogne, but this 
had been his only experience of foreign 
travel. 

Small wonder then that George Symons, 
of Brixton, felt distinctly out of his element 
in the wild prairie land of Southern Texas. 

It was a freak on the part of “ Bonanza” 
Miguel that had led to this freak on the part 
of Symons. ‘The cattle-king had recently 
built himself a palace at Azs town—as he 
delighted to call it—of San Clemente, and 
he had been seized by the idea that it must 
be furnished and decorated strictly upon 
English principles. 

Unfortunately, the firm of Grey and 
Benson, to whom “Bonanza” Miguel had 
given his order, was as old-fashioned as old- 
established. A palace in Park Lane—that 
would have been quite within their province ; 
but a palace dumped down in the wilds of 
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Texas was a different matter. Still, to refuse 
the commission would have been absurd, 
and, accordingly, George Symons, in whom 
the firm reposed the utmost confidence, and 
whose special talents lay in this direction, 
was hurriedly dispatched to America for the 
purpose of drawing up a scheme of decora- 
tion and generally reporting on the situation. 
Had not Symons earned the gratitude of 
Wentley Hall, the South African millionaire, 
for the skilful manner in which he had 
treated that gentleman’s town mansion ? 
And in other quarters he had met with 
similar success. Certainly, then, he was the 
man for the job, a man with ideas. 

Now, as he walked towards the “hotel,” 
George Symons gazed a little anxiously from 
side to side. He racked his brain in an 
attempt to recall the almost forgotten stories 
of his boyhood. Were there not snakes— 
venomous snakes—in the long grass of these 
prairies? And buffaloes? He was sure 
there were buffaloes in Texas. He had seen 
great herds of cattle—had met them on the 
road—and “recognised vaguely that ranching 
was the staple industry of this part of the 
world, but he had hoped to reach his 
destination without having the fact 
brought too prominently to his 
notice. In peaceful England he had 
been accustomed to avoid fields in 
which cows were grazing. Of course, 
“ Bonanza ” Miguel was a cattle-king, 
but he lived in the security of a city. 
San Clemente had been so described 

and Symons had painted it to 
himself as a place a little smaller 
perhaps than Birmingham, which 
he had often visited on business. 

He thought of robbers, too. What 
stories he had read of coaches— 
even trains—being “held up” in 
America! He fingered the revolver 
which he had slipped into his coat- 
pocket, though he touched the un- 
accustomed weapon gingerly. 

Till that day he had had no cause 
to worry about such things. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic had not been dis- 
agreeable—when he had recovered 
from his sea-sickness. New Orleans 
was pleasant as a town. He had 
journeyed thence by river and train 
comfortably enough, and he had 
understood that San Clemente was 
but a day’s drive from his last 
stopping-place. And now he had 
met with this contretemps! Well, 
well — luckily there was an_ hotel 
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on his way, and perhaps he would not 
fare so badly after all. 

With this encouragement to his drooping 
spirits he reached the top of the slope and 
gazed about him with some perplexity. An 
undulating prairie lay spread before him for 
miles on every side without the relief of a 
tree and without a trace of human habitation 
except in his immediate neighbourhood. He 
realized that the moving figures he could 
distinguish in the distance represented cattle, 
and, shading his eyes, he thought he could 
make out men on horseback. He was 
ignorant of the fact that it was the period of 
the fall “ round-up” ; would not have under- 
stood what was meant if this had been told 
him. Then a short laugh near at hand 
caused him to turn sharply. 

A group of—to him—strange-looking men 
stood and sai about the door of a low, rough- 
looking shanty. They were drinking, and 
for the most part each man carried at least 
one “six,” while well-filled cartridge-belts 
circled their bodies. Their shirts were many- 
hued, and their broad-brimmed hats befitted 
the season. There were dark-skinned 


Mexicans also—Mexican in dress as well as 


7. + Soe 





“ 4 GROUP OF STRANGE-LOOKING MEN STOOD AND SAT ABOUT 
” 


THE DOOR. 
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in appearance—and a little apart three or 
four Indians squatted, smoking silently. To 
such a group enter suddenly George Symons, 
of Brixton, tourist-clad and flaunting openly 
the hall-marks of his inexperience. Little 
wonder that his appearance was greeted with 
derision. 

For a vivid moment Symons stood, gazing 
helplessly about him, painfully conscious that 
he was being made a butt of coarse witticism. 
Could this be the hotel that the driver had 
promised him? Save for a low shed, evidently 
used as a stable, close by, there was no other 
house on the road, and the driver had said 
the hotel was quite close, just at the top of 
the slope. The buildings which appeared 
on the open prairie in the neighbourhood 
were certainly farms—ranches, or whatever 
they were called ; and these men, they must 
be cowboys—was not that the correct ex- 
pression? Symons, with vague recollections 
of a visit to Buffalo Bill’s show at Olympia, 
felt satisfied that this was so. 

What was he to do? Go on? He had 
no idea of the road; it was a bare prairie 
trail, and he had been told that there was no 
house for miles beyond the point where he 
stood. He would only get hopelessly lost. 
Return? Where to? The coach would be 
coming along presently, bound for this so- 
called hotel, and he was obliged to remain 
with the coach. There was really no choice 
for him. He felt faint from the heat and 
terribly thirsty ; also he realized that he was 
in need of food. 

So, his mind made up, he turned to enter 
the inn, futilely pretending not to notice the 
interest which he had aroused. ‘The men by 
the door made way for him with a great show 
of exaggerated respect, and their laughter 
broke out anew when they saw him at close 
quarters. Several of them followed him into 
the already crowded room, where a rough, 
black-bearded man was ministering to the 
wants of his clients from behind three planks 
laid across two upturned barrels. 

Symons made his way up to the bar, and 
in a faltering voice inquired if this was Jake’s 
Hotel. 

“Guess it ain’t like to be no other, mister. 
Ho-tels ain’t jest as frequent as skitters 
around hyar,” replied the burly bar-tender. 
“ An’ what may you be wantin’ ?” 

Symons explained his position as best he 
could. Jake nodded comprehension. “ That 
durned ole caboose is worse’n a diseased mule 
wi’ the spavin—it’s that mean an’ cussed. 
Mebbe I ken fit ye up when the rush clears. 
We're real busy bout now.” 


He called out his instructions to some 
invisible person in a back room and resumed 
his occupation of filling glasses for the 
thirsty. Symons ordered himself a drink— 
it was a soda and milk, for he had 
no liking for alcohol — and then his 
persecution began. It seemed to be the 
chief object of everyone at that bar to vie 
with his fellows in “ pulling the Englishman’s 
leg.” Unfortunately for him, Symons had 
fallen in with a rough lot of cattlemen, and 
his appearance was in itself sufficient to make 
him the victim of their wit. Beyond this 
things might not have gone, for Symons—a 
good fellow at heart—endured with patience, 
and the men, as a whole, were not evilly 
inclined ; but just as the novelty of the pro- 
ceeding was wearing off and Symons was 
about to be left to enjoy his food in peace, 
an incident occurred which threatened the 
gravest consequences. 

It happened that a well-known character 
of the Southern States—a “ greaser,” who 
was called by the name of Mexican Harry— 
had halted that day at Jake’s Hotel. He 
was not popular with the cattlemen, for his 
record was peculiarly bad, and they found it 
necessary to draw the line somewhere. But 
he inspired respect by dint of his reputation 
and the notches —twenty-five of them— 
which he flaunted on the butt of his gun; 
twenty-five men shot on sight, and plenty of 
room for more notches. 

He had an ugly, snarling mouth, this 
Mexican Harry, and: an aggressively-curled 
moustache. ..A. long, red scar disfigured one 
of his cheeks—it had--been laid open by a 
knife in.some skirmish—and ‘the skin was 
drawn and puckered. about it into livid 
ridges. His eyes were small and restless, 
overshadowed by heavy brows. His garb 
was more picturesque than cleanly. 

This man had been particularly active in 
the baiting of George Symons, but it seemed 
as if some instinct had _ restrained the 
Englishman from retaliation. He had 
realized that loss of temper would avail him 
nothing, and had wisely accepted the banter- 
ing with all the equanimity that he could 
muster. 

“T suppose I’m a greenhorn,” he muttered 
to himself as soon as he was left in peace. 
He was not quite certain that this was the 
right term to employ, but he had recollec- 
tions of having read of it somewhere in 
connection with America. “It doesn’t really 
matter, as I’m not staying among them. If I 
were—well, I suppose I should have to try 
and understand their ways. There seems a 
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great deal of difference between us, some- 
how.” He was not acute of intellect, but 
the fact was palpable. 

So George Symons turned to the considera- 
tion of his food, heedless of the lowering 
glances which Mexican Harry still cast in his 
direction. And it was just as peace seemed 
proclaimed that the trouble began. 

It was all about a dog, a great shaggy cur 
that had skulked beneath the table, to all 
appearances acknowledging no master. The 
sight of food had attracted him from his 
retreat, and he crouched down by the side of 
Symons, gazing at the man’s plate with 
hungry, piteous eyes. With no thought of 
offence the Englishman threw him a morsel 
of meat, which the animal devoured greedily. 

With an unintelligible oath 
the half-caste called the dog 
away, and greeted him, as he 
crawled reluctantly within 
range, with a kick violent 
enough toelicit a howl of pain. 
The act was wanton and cruel. 

“You brute!” George 
Symons could not restrain 
the exclamation. A love of 
animals — such as he had 
been brought into contact with 

was one of his character- 
istics. He would have pro- 
tested anywhere against such 
ill-treatment. To his mind 
the whole roomful of men 
should have echoed his in- 
dignation. 

They did nothing of the 
sort. Instead, Mexican Harry 
sprang to his feet, and in a 
flash his hand flew to his gun. 
The men in George’s neigh- 
bourhood took to-hasty flight, 
pushing each other uncere- 
moniously in their desire to 
be out of range. The next 
moment a shot rang out, the 
bullet striking the wall just 
beside the Englishman’s head 
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conceived possible. A word—a blow, he 
understood that ; but the sanctity of human 
life had been impressed upon him from his 
childhood. It did not even occur to him— 
luckily, perhaps—to seize his own weapon in 
self-defence. He merely sat where he was 
and gazed in open-eyed, bewildering astonish- 
ment at the unwonted figure of his angry 
opponent. 

Probably his extraordinary attitude sur- 
prised even the Mexican, for the shot was 
not repeated. It was, indeed, delayed long 
enough to allow a diversion to occur. The 
innkeeper, Jake, had come rapidly round his 
bar and laid a heavy hand on the out- 
stretched arm. 

“Quit right thar, 


Harry,” he roared. 








and burying. itself in the 
woodwork. No word had 
been spoken. 

George Symons sat, mouth agape, gazing 
helplessly at the muzzle of the weapon 
directed against bim. He was quite incapable 
of action. He hardly realized that he had 
been shot at and was about to be made a 
target for more of this haphazard revolver 
practice. The idea was so monstrous, so 
utterly outside anything that he had ever 


“a SHOT RANG OUT, THE BULLET STRIKING THE WALL JUST BESIDE THE 
ENGLISHMAN’'S HEAD.” 


“ Ther’ ain’t goin’ to be no carkisses rottin’ 
around this canteen while I’m boss. Ef y’re 
after his scalp y’ll find the prairie tol’ble 
wide.” ; 

The scowling half-caste turned to his host 
and spoke hurried words in incomprehensible 
English. He gesticulated much, and his gun 
pointed now this way, now that. The men 
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who had fled so incontinently returned slowly 
and formed a little group of interested spec- 
tators. One of them sat himself upon the 
table close to George and swung his feet idly. 

“T say, he didn’t mean to shoot at me, 
did he?” George Symons found his tongue 
at last. “Because if he did—well, it’s 
murder, you know.” The Englishman leaned 
forward, a questioning look in his pale blue 
eyes, his thin lips trembling a little. He was 
not a coward, but he did not understand. 

The lean American on the table laughed. 
“ Guess you came nigh passin’ over the one- 
way trail, mister. Harry’s a terror wi’ a gun. 
When he got the drop I ‘lows I'd ’a’ 
gambled on your carkiss. Hain’t yer got 
no gun ?—y'll need one, sure.” 

“ But, I say began George again. 
He did not, however, finish his sentence, for 
Jake, who had been talking aside to the 
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parts,” said Jake. “Gas ain’t wuth a cent 
wiout a light pull on your iron. Mebbe ye 
ken thank me y’ain’t feedin’ the coyotes now, 
which I ‘lows is on’y ’cos I ain’t fond o’ 
sandin’ out blood from the floor o’ this shack. 
If y’ain’t goin’ to fight ye’ll light out o’ hyar 
like a streak an’ Mexican Harry can paste 
you all over wi’ lead ’fore I’ll budge to help 
ye. Savvee?” 

Jake’s friends laughed approval. The 
Mexican sat astride of a barrel, and showed 
white teeth in an ugly smile. 

“But it’s absurd—ridiculous,” protested 
George. “I’ve never heard of such a thing 
in all my life! To be shot at, actually shot 
at, because I spoke up when I saw a dog 
ill-treated, and now to be told that I must 
fight! What does it mean? A duel?” He 
spoke the word as with awe; for him the 
duel was but a memory of bygone ages, a 





“sUT WHY AM I TO FIGHT?” 


small group of men—talking, too, with some 
vehemence, and as one who commanded 
respect—now approached him. The _ inn- 
keeper’s swarthy, bearded face appeared 
grave and decided. 

“We've bin parleyin’, stranger,” he said, 
gruffly, “‘and y’ve got to scrap.” 

“To fight?” George Symons’s jaw fell. 


To fight! He! What did he know of 


fighting? He had never even learnt to use 
his fists—much less any other weapon. 
“But why am I to fight? What have I 
done?” he asked, desperately. He looked 
about him for sympathy, but met nothing 
but careless or sullen faces. 

“We're handy wi’ ‘lawyers’ in these 


barbarity wholly inadmissible in a civilized 
community such as he was accustomed to. 
Whoever spoke of duelling in Brixton? 

“Fancy names don’t alter fac’s, I guess. 
You're gittin’ a chance of a whole skin, which 
I take it is kind o’ reason’ble, but most 
generly unusual. Guess your luck’s star- 
spangled. Wal?” 

“ But duelling is forbidden !” cried George, 
in desperation. 

“Eh?” 

George Symons repeated his conviction. 

“Ferbid, is it? You don’t say! An’ who 
ferbids it ?” 

“The law.” George felt the weakness of 
his voice and realized that he could not 

















square his shoulders as he would have liked ; 
it had never occurred to him before how 
sloping they were. 

“We mostly carries our law at the biz’ness 
end of a gun around hyar, mister,” returned 
Jake, grimly. “ An’ ye needn’t to be scart o’ 
no sheriffs neither. But we'll git right on to 
biz. Harry ain’t the most patient cuss on 
the ranges.” 

George gazed at the speaker in blank 
despair. What a position! Either he must 
fight a duel—he, most peaceable of men—or 
he was liable to be shot ignominiously as 
soon as he set foot outside the hotel. Well, 
he certainly would not submit to the latter. 
He recollected vaguely having read some- 
where that people were not often killed in 


duels. He plucked up his courage. 

“Tl fight,” he said, “if I must, 
although——” 

“There, there; go easy, stranger. I’m 


goin’ to see this clear through. Harry’s kind 
o’ red-hot, but my bluff’s goin’ to work. I 
reckon Jake Brandon’s got the call on this 
‘ pot.’” 

“Real smart at fixin’ up these little 
meetings, you are, Jake,” interposed one 
of the cattlemen. “I remember Steve and 
Mick Dolan last year ; fire as you please in a 
dark room that was, and a real dandy scrap 
it give.” 

“Sure,” returned the innkeeper, compla- 
cently, “an’ this one’s like an ‘aceful’ to a 
‘ten-pot.’ ” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
George. In his turn he was getting weary of 
the preliminaries, and anxious, since the 
position had to be faced, to know the worst. 
He rose from his place with a certain bravado 
of mien which astonished even himself, con- 
scious as he was of the trembling of his limbs. 
The old man watched him narrowly. 

“ Ah, guess you’re good an’ ready. Mebbe 
y'll pass the dollars over fer yer feed first. I 
ain’t takin’ no chances myself,” he added, as 
he fingered the Englishman’s money. “I 
‘lows one o’ ye ain’t comin’ back after ye 
leave this shack.” 

“It'll take you shootin’ mighty quick an’ 
straight, mister,” put in a tall, lean man sitting 
on the table beside George. “Mexican 
Harry’s a terror wi’ a gun.” George turned 
on him. 

“T don’t want an interpreter,” he said, reck- 
lessly. “ I’m forced into this against my will, 
and I believe it’s a put-up thing among the 
lot of you. All I can say is ”—he hesitated, 
and then took refuge in Cockney vernacular 


—“you’re no class.” He found some solace 
Vol. xxviii.—57 
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in the remark, and in the lack of comprehen- 
sion with which it was treated. 

“You're no class,” he repeated over his 
shoulder. 

Jake, standing by the open door, gave a 
hurried order to one of the natives, who 
lounged off in the direction of a neighbour- 
ing low shed. “It’s for the cart,” he ex- 
plained. “ We're takin’ a drive, you, me, an’ 
Harry. Calls it blamed foolish, does Harry 
—but, there, he ain’t wuth two bits as a 
sport.” 

“‘ What is the plan ?” asked George, wetting 
his dry lips with his tongue. He spoke and 
acted as if he were in a dream. It seemed 
impossible that all this could be happening 
to him. The suggestion of adventure had 
never presented itself to his mental outlook. 

“See that hillock over there ?”—the inn- 
keeper pointed to a little mound that rose 
above the long grass of the prairie some four 
hundred yards distant from the road—“ and 
another way back behind it to the right, 
‘bout a quarter of a mile farther o~? We're 
goin’ to set Mexican Harry on one of them 
hillocks and you on the other. You're goin’ 
to take your guns and chock y’rselves full o’ 
slugs, many as you please, ’cos there ain’t no 
limit to the shootin’. See?” 

“ But,” faltered George—“ but a revolver 
won’t carry for a quarter of a mile.” So 
much he knew. A sense of relief came over 
him. Certainly they were making sport of him. 

“Sure,” returned the old -man,’ com- 
placently, “them hillocks is .only your start- 
ing-points. Soon as I shout the word ‘Go!’ 
I lows you'll both drop into the grass and 
wriggle along on your bellies to meet each 
other. The grass is good an’ thick. Guess 
you get as good a chance as Harry, ’cos 
neither of you are goin’ to show yourselves— 
that’s savvee, ain’t it? You’ve just got to 
lie low and get your shot in first. It’s a fine 
sporting idee.” The innkeeper spoke with 
the conscious pride of originality. “ Never 
been tried before, and makes things fair for 
the man what ain’t accustomed to shoot. 
You ought to be mighty grateful to me. 
And I ’lows,” he added, as an after-thought, 
“it’s no use bolting off in the other direction. 
There ain’t nothin’ but miles of long grass, 
whar you’d starve.” 

“‘] sha’n’t run away,” said George, sullenly. 
“T’m not that sort. But I protest most 
emphatically against the whole thing. Why, 
in England——” 

“You ain’t in England,” interrupted Jake, 
shortly, and there was nothing more to be 
said. 
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A few minutes later a broken-down old 
cart drawn by a lean horse was brought up to 
the door, and Jake, taking the reins from the 
hand of the native, mounted in the front. 
The half-caste, without a glance in the 
direction of his opponent, sprang lightly to 
the innkeeper’s side, leaving George solitary 
possession of the interior of the cart. Herein 
the Englishman seated himself with tragic 
but determined mien. 

“Say”—Jake turned, whip in hand 
“ you've got your gun all neat an’ handy, eh?” 

“Ves.” George produced his revolver, 
holding it awkwardly, and examined it with 
the best pretence of carelessness that he 
could assume. 

“Right away, then,” and without further 
parley Jake whipped up the horse, and the 
cart rumbled across the road and plunged 
into the thick grass of the prairie. A little 
group of men collected about the door of the 
inn and watched the proceedings; some 
talked and laughed ; others, George thought, 
looked serious. He wished he could over- 
hear what they were saying to each other. 
The scraggy dog that was the cause of all the 
mischief howled 
and flew at the 
horse’s heels. 

“Down, you 
beast!” cried 
Jake. He flicked 
at it with his whip 
till it went yelping 
away. 

It was a slow 
journey. Jake and 
the Mexican talked 
now and then, but 
it was in a lan- 
guage that George 
could not under- 
stand. Once: or 
twice the half-caste 
laughed, but with- 
out looking round. 

George sat rigid 
on the hard 
wooden seat. Then 
the sun—by now 
low —hurt his eyes, 
and he shifted his 
place so that it 
should be at his 
back. He could 
see nothing of the 
hillock for which 
they were bound, 
but he faced a 


great sweep of undulating country un- 
relieved by any vestige of tree or of house. 
Everywhere yellow-tipped grass, broken 
merely by rough tracks and by spaces which 
may have been pasture land ; such. a track 
he knew must be the continuation of the 
road to San Clemente, and he found himself 
wondering vaguely why “Bonanza” Miguel 
had not expended money on a road rather 
than on the superfluous luxury of an English- 
built mansion. For the first time he realized 
to the full the incongruity of his mission, of 
his presence in this spot and among these 
men, of the whole position that had arisen 
therefrom. Perhaps, if he had been able to 
explain—but he had found no words to do so, 
he had been foolishly tongue-tied, and now 
it was too late. He must go through 
with it even if it meant his death; not 
for worlds would he have uttered another 
word of protest. Instead he grew patheti- 
cally sorry for himself, figuring his own 
body lying prone and dead in the long 
grass, adding to and embellishing the picture. 
Tears stood in his eyes ; they were tears of 
self-pity. What would people say in England ? 





‘WHAT WOULD PEOPLE SAY IN ENGLAND?” 
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\Vould they say anything at all? He was an 
orphan and had no near relations to mourn 
him, but the landlady of his rooms in 
Brixton was sincerely attached to him, and 
her daughter Mabel—he had just got on 
sufficient terms of intimacy to call her Mabel 
—perhaps—— He flushed red at the 
thought, and a vague regret crossed his mind 
that he had always been too shy to respond 
to Mabel’s evident encouragement. Would 
she ever know that he had died bravely, 
romantically? He tried to imagine how she 
would act—if she would cry, if she would 
wear a black dress even for a few days—— 

“Qut wi’ you, Harry.” The cart jolted 
alongside the first mound, and Harry sprang 
lightly down. “Got all yer want? Yes? 
Wal, remember when I shout ‘Go!’ you'll 
drop like winkin’.” 

The lean horse tugged at the shafts and 
the waggon lumbered on once more. The 
half-caste threw himself down in an attitude 
of ease, and George heard the scratch of a 
match. Jake called out something about 
not setting the grass on fire and then relapsed 
into silence. 

George was not smoking. He was accus- 
tomed to innumerable cigarettes of the 
cheapest brand, but just now they would have 
sickened him. He tried to collect once more 
the threads of his disjointed thoughts. Where 
was he? Mabel. Ah, yes; Mabel. But his 
mind would no longer centre itself on Mabel, 
The cart jolted so terribly. It was a primitive 
affair, long and narrow, with a bench on 
either side. It recalled something to his 
memory. What was it? Oh, yes; he had 
once seen a picture of the tumbrils on their 
way to the guillotine ; just such a cart as 
this, but it was crowded: with victims—surely 
they were a solace one to the other !—and 
he was alone. One of the men in the pic- 
ture was holding a girl’s hand, while he, 
George, did not even know if Mabel, far 
away in Brixton, cared sufficiently to shed a 
tear for his death. There were angry men 
and women, too, surging round the tumbrils 
—a sea of white faces. Well, it was some- 
thing to prove to such a rabble how bravely 
one could die. He was meeting his destiny 
alone—alone. ‘That word repeated itself 
through his brain with endless monotony. A 
quick death, the guillotine—quick and sure. 
There was nothing of this terrible uncertainty 
about it. Supposing he were only wounded 
and left to lie and suffer for hours where he 
fell? The possibility of himself shooting 
his opponent never occurred to George ; he 
was not quite certain that even if the oppor- 


tunity presented itself he would have sufficient 
courage to fire. To shoot a man in cold 
blood! How could he do such a thing? 
Yet only one of them was to return alive. 

They made a wide défour in order, as Jake 
explained, not to disturb the grass within 
reasonable distance of either hillock. The 
old man made one or two efforts to enter 
into conversation, but the replies he received 
were monosyllabic. 

“Guess you don’t half appreciate the 
privilege of being in such a fight as this,” 
he grumbled. “ Why, it'll be talked of and 
remembered for years, an’ ain’t that some- 
thing to be proud of?” Receiving no 
answer he relapsed into silence. 

A few moments later the second hillock 
was reached, and George alighted in his 
turn. He stumbled as he stepped from the 
cart, but quickly recovered himself. For the 
first time Jake noticed the bloodless lips, the 
wet eyes, and the sweat-stained face. 

“ Say,” he asked, in astonished tones, “ you 
ain’t scairt?” He accented the word. Such 
an idea was the last that would have entered 
his head. 

“Scared ?—no—I’m_ not frightened.” 
George’s lips curled savagely. “ But go—go— 
why are you waiting?” ‘To himself it sounded 
as if his voice came from a great distance. 

The old man hesitated. Something in 
the Englishman’s. face perplexed him. It 
was a novelty to him that anyone should 
mind a fair fight with equal chances. Still, 
here was a stranger—— 

“Say,” he began, “you're lookin’ pretty 
mean—kind o’ sick———” 

“Go!” commanded George, and, mutter- 
ing to himself, the innkeeper drove off. 

George Symons stood erect on his hillock. 
He was frightened—the prey to absorbing, 
weakening fear, and he knew it, though not 
for worlds would he have admitted the fact 
to his tormentor. So much pride was there 
in him.. He was no coward at heart ; in an 
emergency, amidst familiar surroundings, he 
would have behaved with the pluck of any 
ordinary man ; but his fear was begotten of 
the unusual, the strange, the unexpected. But 
till the old man spoke he had not grasped 
the reality of this terror. Now he knew. It 
was as if his mind were laid bare before him, 
as if he were analyzing it from another 
personality, and he knew that he was afraid. 
He knew why his tongue was rough to his 
lips, why his heart beat painfully, why his 
limbs felt cold though perspiration poured 
from his forehead. He was afraid, and he was 
ashamed of his fear. 
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He tried to draw himself together, to stand 
squarely upon his heels, to throw back his 
shoulders. He made a pretence of examin- 
ing his revolver, but the hand that held it 
shook till he gripped the wrist with his other 
hand angrily and with a muttered oath—a 
word that rarely came to his lips. Then he 
sought to fix his eyes upon some definite 
object, but everything appeared to him as 
through a blur of mist ; in the distance the 
ribbon-like streak 
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The man on the opposing hillock had 
risen also; George Symons could see his 
dark figure outlined against the misty blue 
of the sky. The cart had reached the 
appointed spot and stopped. Old Jake was 
standing up, and his hands were raised to 
his mouth. There was a visible stir in the 
black smear upon the road. 

“Go!” George was hardly conscious of 
the cry, yet he knew it was uttered. The 





of road ending 
abruptly at the 
inn; the little 
group of men 
massed _ together 
and hardly dis- 
cernible, a_ black 
speck; nearer to 
him the hillock 
upon which his 
opponent waited 
—he could barely 
distinguish it, en- 
compassed as it 
was by long grass, 
yet it was in that 
direction that he 
must crawl, so he 
must not lose it 
from sight; a blue, 
dazzling sky above, 
and below him 
that sea of tangled 
grass into which 
he must throw 
himself by-and-by 

as soon as he heard the word of command 
shouted from the retreating cart. Ah, the 
cart; he could see that very plainly, and it 
was moving so rapidly to the point midway 
between the hillocks from which the signal 
was to be given, far more rapidly than it had 
come out. 

What a glare there was, even though the 
sun was right behind him and he could 
merely divine its presence from a red glow in 
the sky! In a moment he would be down in 
the long grass and it would be cooler there. 
He could almost imagine deep, green water 
washing the foot of the mound upon which 
he stood—water into which he must plunge 
headlong, and which would encompass him 
and drag him down to a great swirling 
vortex—which meant death. He found him- 
self repeating, “ But I cannot swim—I cannot 
swim,” till he suddenly felt the absurdity of 
the exclamation and drew himself up, all 
his senses alert, every nerve tingling keenly. 








“HE DREW HIMSELF UP, ALL HIS SENSES ALERT, EVERY NERVE TINGLING KEENL a 


figure opposite him disappeared. He threw 
himself forward wildly, taking great leaps 
down the sloping hillside, sinking deeper at 
each stride in the rank vegetation. It was 
like plunging into the sea. He could not 


rid himself of that idea. There was a singing 


in his ears, too, like the murmur of the 
flowing tide. The grass tops swayed in the 
soft evening breeze and revealed inviting 
depths of cool shadow. ‘The man sank on 
his knees and raised his head to the sky— 
perhaps for the last time. Some large solitary 
bird was hovering exactly above him ; it was 
a hawk, and, though he did not know this, 
yet he imagined a carrion bird waiting to 
swoop down upon an expected victim. 

The attitude which he had unconsciously 
assumed suggested prayer, and he tried to 
pray, but words and thoughts would not 
formulate themselves. “ Coward—coward— 
you are afraid!” There wasa voice in his ear 
which said this to him, and his lips repeated, 
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“T am afraid—I am afraid!” No other 
appeal could he find. He was afraid of the 
waving of the grass, of the untrodden path 
which he must fashion for himself, of the 
myriad life he must disturb, of the uncer- 
tainty of every throbbing moment—above 
all, he was afraid of his own fear. He had 
never known such an emotion before, and 
now the vivid reality of it gripped him. It 
was as if he had been 
seized by some _ horrid 
thing, some _ undefined 
shape that clung to him, 
breathed of his breath, 
pulsed with his blood, 
tingled with his conscious- 
ness. The grip of it was 
at his throat ; he coughed, 
and choked, and tried to 
swallow, but there was no 
moisture in his mouth. 
He had forgotten the 
crawling death that was 
approaching him nearer 
and nearer; it was not 
that that he dreaded ; he 
was afraid of the horrible 
unknown thing that had 
already seized him’ and 
made him its sport. 

He did not remember 
throwing himself down on 
his face, yet he found him- 
self wriggling his way, like 
some burrowing creature, 
amid the soft, resilient 
grass stems. He left a 
track of crushed vegeta- 
tion behind him, and in 
front there was always an 
opposing wall through 
which he must force a 
path. He seized _ the 
sturdy blades with both 
hands and tore them 
apart ; his only idea now 
was to go on—on. The 
grass beat his face, cut 
his hands — it seemed 
strong as whip-cord. It 
assumed undue proportion in his estimate 
of things, taking giant shape and blotting out 
the world. There was grass to the right and 
left of him, before and behind ; it waved above 
his head and he crushed it beneath his writh- 
ing body. There was nothing beyond it 
nothing. It was the world and it was the 
grave—the grave to which that ghastly thing 
that gripped his neck was dragging him. 





“THE MAN SANK ON HIS KNEES AND RAISED HIS 
HEAD TO THE SKY.” 


He lost all conception of time and space ; 
there was nothing real for him but the 
necessity of movement. He had no thought 
of flight or concealment; rather than that, 
his fear compelled him on. It was not death 
he dreaded ; he would have welcomed it as 
a relief to the agony of moments which bore 
the weight of hours—of years. 

There was blood on his face and hands, 
and more than once he 
had lain still—he_ could 
not judge for how long 
—his foot caught in some 
tangle of herbage. His 
flesh tingled as if insect 
life had already taken pos- 
session of his body; the 
desire came to him to lie 
prone, to shut his eyes, 
and wait. What relief the 
end would bring ! 

It was at such a moment 
that a passionate longing 
came upon him to hasten 
the end. Something whis- 
pered in his ear, “ Yes, 
yes.” It was the voice of 
the thing that held him ; 
he recognised it. One shot 
from his revolver — why 
should he wait for another 
to fire? His eyes sought 
the weapon he had carried. 
He dragged his right hand 
forward, and, as he gazed 
at it, he burst into deliri- 
ous laughter. 

His hand was empty. 

He had dropped the 
revolver, long ago, per- 
haps, as he tore his way 
through the grass. He 
was defenceless, incapable 
even of hurting himself. 

He laughed again, care- 
less and heedless of the 
sound he made, as he 
realized the meaning of 
his loss. This, then, was 
the beginning of the end. 
Was it not strange that his laugh was not 
immediately followed by the sharp crack of 
his opponent’s gun? Surely they must be 
near to each other — within range — by 
now ? 

Well, let it come and come quickly. It 
was better so. There was no sense in further 
concealment, further torture. After all, what 
did it matter that he had lost his weapon? 
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It would have been ineffectual in his hand— 
and he had known that from the first. 

He strained his ears to catch any suggestion 
of movement in his neighbourhood, raising 
himself upon his hands and knees. And 
once it seemed to him that he heard a pecu- 
liar, unwonted sound, and then there was a 
swaying of the grass close beside him. But 
that was all. His enemy had not reached 
him yet. 

And so he waited, waited till the torture 
of it was more than he could endure, till his 
veins seemed bursting with the pressure of 
the blood in them, till every nerve scorched 
like a burning cord. 

And then, at last, he struggled to his feet, 
lifting himself above the enveloping grass, 
bursting once more, as it were, into the world 
of realities. His arms were thrown above 
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the grass. It ended close to the spot where 
he stood, very close. Mexican Harry must 
be there—almost at his side. 

“Shoot, man, shoot !” he cried again. 

He expected to see his adversary spring 
responsive from the grass, but there was no 
movement, and the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Did the Mexican suspect a trap or was he 
himself laying one? It mattered little. 
Craning his neck George could see a dark 
figure crouching low in a strained, unnatural 
position. What did it mean? He sprang 
across the intervening space and stood by the 
side of the prostrate form. As he reached it 


he saw the limbs straighten and contract with 
a convulsive shudder; he saw a dark face 
twitching in agony, he saw a pair of glazing, 
vengeful eyes fixed upon him. 





, 


his head. He presented his breast to the 
expected blow. 

“Shoot!” he cried. 
shoot and let there be an end of it 

There was no reply—no voice, no swish 
of bullet. 

George Symons gazed about him. He 
stood about midway between the hillocks. 
Before him was the visible track that his 


“For Heaven’s sake 


1” 


opponent had made on his passage through 





“HE SAW THE LIMBS STRAIGHTEN AND CONTRACT WITH A CONVULSIVE SHUDDER.” 


George threw himself upon his knees 
beside his late foe. 


“Help! Help!” he cried, frantically. 


It was the sudden dart of a disturbed 
rattlesnake that had done the mischief 
and saved the Englishman from the half- 
caste’s bullet. But it was universally 
agreed that Mexican Harry was no loss to 
the community. 














Some Sidelights on Crime. 


By FitzRoy GARDNER. 


ANY columns of newspaper 
and magazine articles and 
volumes of books have been 
written about the historical 
criminal or the conventional 
criminal and the latter’s train- 
ing and methods of operation, but the 
authors of histories of crimes and criminals, 
and of articles on detective experiences, have 
usually had to depend for their information 
on newspaper files or bald police or .prison 
records, or the limited personal experiences 
of police or prison 
officials. The  cir- 
cumstances and 
careers, previous and 
subsequent to con- 
viction, of men and 
women who do not 
belong to the classes 
from which the 
average criminal is 
recruited, and whose 
history and peculiar 
characteristics are 
seldom fully revealed 
in official inquiries or 
in the witness - box, 
afford an interesting 
study of human 
nature, and often dis- 
close facts which are 
stranger than fiction. 
Well - educated or 
well-connected men 
and women have 
found their way to 
the dock, sometimes 
through dire neces- 
sity, but more often 
than not through 
extravagant habits, 
and sometimes 
through hereditary 
tendency to crime. 
Some of these have passed through the 
ordeal of a trial and conviction under 
false names as ordinary felons, and have 
therefore avoided publicity; others have 
provided a few weeks’ sensation, and once 
the gates of the prison have closed behind 
them they have been relegated to 
oblivion so far as the public is concerned. 
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** RELEGATED TO OBLIVION.” 


Even the official reports of the Convict 
Department (which watches the career of 
convicts released on “license” until the 
expiration of the license) cannot tell more 
than what comes to the superficial know- 
ledge of the police authorities. 

The writer of this article for some eleven 
years assisted in the administration of a 
chatitable trust, out of which several thousand 
pounds passed to societies which provide for 
the assistance of discharged prisoners ; and 
the word “assistance” in this connection 
may be very liberally 
interpreted. In the 
course of his asso- 
ciation with these 
societies the writer 
has had many peeps 
behind the scenes of 
crime, at skeletons in 
family cupboards and 
into ruined homes, 
thereby learning de- 
tails of tragedies in 
ordinary life which, 
told in a novel, 
might pass as good 
fiction, but would 
hardly be accepted 
as possibly true. 
The sympathetic in- 
terest shown by the 
committees and 
secretaries of these 
societies in the moral 
as well as material 
welfare of the ex- 
convict encourages 
their profégés to con- 
fide in them as they 
would not do in a 
police officer or a 
journalist, not only 
when they want mate- 
rial help on leaving 
prison, but long afterwards. In some cases 
a man or woman who has apparently started 
afresh on the right way is lost sight of until he 
or she turns up again after a second or even 
third or fourth term of imprisonment. 

I have to abstain altogether from relating 
stories the main points of which would neces- 
sarily identify living individuals and families 
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with crimes long since forgotten, or perhaps 
revive scandals with which their names were 
associated at the time. In some of the 
stories told I am compelled with the same 
object to withhold names and to be rather 
vague in some of the particulars. But let me 
assure the readers of this article that the 
brief stories I give are, in spite of names and 
dates being withheld, neither inventions 
emanating from the imagination nor tales 
merely founded on fact. Every case quoted 
in which there has been a conviction is to 
be found on the official records, although in 
many cases interesting circumstances and 
points have never before been recorded on 
paper. 

A striking characteristic of the more 
intelligent class of criminal after his discharge 
from prison is his readiness to relate the story 
and circumstances of his crime. He is 
generally rather proud of his ingenuity than 
otherwise, if it has been an ingeniously-con- 
ceived stroke of crime, however anxious he 
may be for the moment to get a fresh start, 
lead an honest life, and save his family from 
disgrace. There is a commonly-ventilated 
grievance among discharged prisoners that 
they are prevented from earning an honest 
livelihood by the fact that their history 
becomes known to their fellow-workers and 
their employers. In most cases this is due 
more to their own inclination to talk about 
themselves and their experiences than to the 
very often quite imaginary interference of 
police officers. The police are, as a rule, 
very good friends to convicts who are anxious 
to turn over a new leaf. 

The highly artistic pickpocket, by the 
nature of his (or her) calling, is not devoid 
of interest as a character study. The picking 
of pockets, if successfully practised, is almost 
one of the fine arts. The perseverance and 
practice which have to be devoted to the 
training are such as would contribute in no 
small degree to the success of anyone in a 
more honest and distinguished profession— 
say the law or medicine, or more particularly 
the stage. 

Charles Dickens has familiarized us with 
the methods of training—the dummy figure 
hanging from the ceiling, and amply provided 
with pockets and bells. To pick one of 
these pockets clumsily means to set one, if 
not all, of the bells in motion ; to do it well 
means to extract a purse from a trouser, 
waistcoat, or skirt pocket over and over 
again without creating a sound. The skilled 


pickpocket is as proud of his skill as the 
great artist is of his successful picture. 
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Some few years ago a young woman “ of 
prepossessing appearance,” as the police-court 
reporters say, applied for help to one of the 
societies for assisting discharged prisoners. 
She was a distinguished pickpocket, and had 
recently been discharged after a second term 
of imprisonment. In the course of an inter- 
view with one of the society’s officials she 
referred to the skill she had acquired in the 
exercise of the profession which she now 
desired to abandon. He laughed, and 
remarked that he thought the skill amounted 
to not much more than taking advantage of 
someone whose attention was diverted for 
the moment. “You wouldn't pick my 
pocket,” he said, “ without my knowing it, if 
my attention were not diverted.” “May I 
try?” she replied. “Certainly. What do 
you want me to do?” “I want you to 
go over there and let me pass you and jostle 
you as anyone might do in a crowd. Now, 
go to your desk to take up a paper and stand 
there with your back turned towards me.” 
He did as he was requested. She walked 
past him, brushing up against him as if by 
accident. “I will give you another chance,” 
he said. “You were too quick and I was 
too much on the alert.” “ Not at all,” she 
replied ; “is this your purse ?” and she held 
in her hand a small purse which had been 
abstracted from his waistcoat-pocket. The 
most he had expected was that she would 
take a pocket-book which he carried in the 
outside pocket of his coat. 

It is proverbial that picking pockets is the 
most difficult form of crime to deal with in 
reformatory work. The risk and the sense 
of self-esteem in the case of success in 
difficult circumstances contribute to an 
almost irresistible form of excitement and to 
the fascinations of a life of crime. But the 
woman in question was an exception to the 
rule. She was clever with her fingers in 
more than one form of work. In the days 
of her girlhood she had been apprenticed to 
a milliner, and a situation was found for her 
in a good West-end milliner’s establishment. 
Two years afterwards she called at the office 
of the society which had befriended her, 
carrying a child of about twelve months. The 
agent, accustomed to a large percentage of 
disappointments, was rather surprised to see 
her. “Are you still in the same place ?” he 
asked. “Yes,” she said, “and I have married 
a young man in the City. We are very happy, 
and I came to show you our little girl; isn’t 
she bonnie?” And she was. Moreover, 
the ex-criminal looked quite a different being. 

And talking of the marriage of ex-criminals, 
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“SHE HELD IN HER HAND A SMALL PURSE WHICH HAD BEEN ABSTRACTED 
" 


FROM HIS WAISTCOAT-POCKET, 


I am reminded of a hitherto unpublished and 
romantic sequel to a story of crime, the central 
figure of which many readers will doubtless 
be able to identify. Not very long ago a pro- 
fessional gentleman of good social position 
was charged with and convicted of forging 
the signature of a nobleman to acceptances. 
For some time he had been in the habit 
of raising money in large sums by this means, 
and renewing the bills by further forgeries as 
they became due. A very small proportion 
of the sums thus raised found its way into 
the pocket of the forger. His object was to 
keep afloat a costly institution in the success 
of which he to a small, and the nobleman to 
a less, extent were interested. He always 
believed that things would right themselves 
and that money would come in to cover the 
liabilities, and that when the notes became 
due he would be able to meet them. In 
fact, he had sunk a considerable sum of his 
own money in the concern. These are not 
quite extenuating circumstances, but are 
quoted in order to show that he was not 


of the ordinary professional criminal class. 
Vol. xxviii.—68. 





After a time a settlement was 
demanded by the holder of the 
bills, who applied personally to the 
nobleman on the strength of whose 
signature the money had been 
advanced. The forger was arrested 
and tried, and was condemned to 
aterm of penal servitude. A few 
days after leaving Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison he presented him- 
self at the offices of the Royal 
Society for Discharged Prisoners 
and said that he wanted employ- 
ment of a nature somewhat difficult 
to meet with, especially in the case 
of a man who had lost his cha- 
racter. Having a profession he 
wanted to start in it afresh. On 
further inquiry it was elicited that 
he was by no means destitute, as 
his “ future father-in-law” would 
help him until he could find suit- 
able employment. In fact, a certain 
young lady to whom he had been 
engaged before he had gone astray 
had waited for him throughout the 
term of his penal servitude, and 
both she and her father, who could 
afford to make her an allowance, 
were willing that the marriage 
should take place as soon as her 
fiancé was in a position to contri- 
bute to their support. There is 
many a romance to be met with in 
the lower walks of criminal life, but such an 
instance of devotion to a criminal of, com- 
paratively speaking, good social standing is 
seldom experienced. The coster girl is often 
more patient in her devotion to a man than 
the upper or middle-class girl would be under 
similar circumstances. 

The psychology of crime has been reduced 
to a science which must be deeply interesting 
to all students of human nature. Crime be- 
comes a habit sometimes as irresistible, or at 
any rate as difficult to resist, as are habitually 
excessive drinking and cigarette - smoking. 
Criminal tendencies can in some cases be 
traced back through two generations, and 
have been found almost as much part of the 
mental and moral constitution as insanity, or 
as gout or consumption is part of the 
physical constitution. These tendencies may 
have been apparently quite overcome, but 
years after the victim has last given way 
some scene or incident which revives old 
associations may occasion a relapse under 
the influence of an irresistible impulse. For 
instance, somewhere about the year 1850 (at 
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that time convictions were not so carefully 
recorded as they are now) a man of good 
education and antecedents committed a 
murder under provocation near the Hay- 
market, and was sentenced to death. The 
sentence was, however, commuted to one of 
transportation for life, and in due course he 
was conveyed to the Swan River penal settle- 
ment in Western Australia. His behaviour 
was so good that after a few years he was given 
his liberty, and he worked his way to Mel- 
bourne, where he joined the police force and 
rose to the position of chief constable. After 
he had held this office for some years the 
authorities, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his services, gave him twelve months’ 
leave of absence so that he might visit his 
relations in England. Three months after 
his arrival in London he found himself again 
in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket, 
and, therefore, in an atmosphere which he 
associated with his disgrace of some years 
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Not long after his release he died in the 
Islington Workhouse. 

In the early fifties a particularly handsome 
cornet of the old 14th Dragoons sold his 
commission and shortly afterwards, when the 
Crimean War broke out, took the field as 
war correspondent. After the war he appears 
to have devoted much of his time to Press 
work, and in 1866 went through the brief 
Austro- Prussian War as a journalist. The 
result of his experiences of this campaign 
was the ‘publication of a series of somewhat 
remarkable articles on “Cavalry Mounts,” 
which were translated into French and 
German, and attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the AustrianWar Office, so much so that 
the Emperor appointed him to a post of some 
importance in connection with the purchase 
and training of cavalry horses, conferring on 
him the rank of major. The ex-cornet of 
dragoons shortly afterwards married the 
daughter of one of the Austrian Cabinet 
Ministers, returned to 
England, and lived with 











‘HE COMMITTED A THEFT WITHIN TWO HUNDRED VARDS OF THE SCENE OF 


THE MURDER.” 


previously ; and he committed a theft within 
two hundred yards of the scene of the 
murder he had perpetrated some sixteen years 
previously. He was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ transportation, and, curiously, was one 
of the last batch of convicts -transported. 





his wife in sumptuous 
style near Piccadilly, still 
maintaining his connec- 
tion with the Austrian 
Government as a kind 
of intelligence officer, 
as well as purchaser of 
horses for the army. 
His expenses  con- 
siderably exceeded his 
regular income, and long 
before financial jour- 
nalism had become a 
recognised institution in 
this country he managed 
to add considerably to 
his income by means 
of very effective contri- 
butions to the Conti- 
nental Press, which 
influenced the rise or 
fall of certain stocks, 
which he bought or sold 
accordingly. But, never- 
theless, he was still in 
need of funds, and he 
managed, through the 
influence of his father- 
in-law and_ brother-in- 
law (the latter was an important Treasury 
officer in Vienna), both of whom acted in 
good faith, to obtain from the Austrian 
Government considerable sums of money in 
order to start a breeding establishment in 
Ireland for the supply of horses to the 
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Austrian army. The scheme proved to be 
so delusive and the establishment so mythical 
that the author was arrested and tried, and 
was sentenced to penal servitude for six 
years. During this period his wife died. 
When he came out of prison he married his 
former housekeeper and, having some landed 
property, lived in good style until about six 
years ago he was again arrested for fraud, 
and sentenced to a second term of imprison- 
ment. 

Here is a curious case of heredity, also of 
crime being resorted to by persons of the 
upper classes, who might honestly earn a 
considerable income by reason of their 
energy and capabilities. A certain naval 
officer of great promise, having committed an 
offence against the discipline of the service, 
was dismissed, but soon succeeded in obtain- 
ing a good appointment in India in con- 
nection with shipping. This he held for 
eight years, after which he married, left the 
service, and came home. A year later he 
committed forgery and was sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. Soon after he was 
released, thanks to his energy and industry, 
he was holding an important public post in 
one of the South American States. But 
during a visit to England he again committed 
forgery and was again convicted and sen- 
tenced. He was last heard of making a fair 
income in a 
store in the 
United States. 
In spite of the 
fact that he 
was well con- 
nected, his 
sister, a very 
handsome 
woman, who 
married and 
was divorced 
by a_ profes- 
sional man of 
highly respect- 
able position 
in London, by 
whom she had 
a son, has 
served several 
terms of im- 
prisonment for 
petty theft; 
and for some 
time she kept 
up a system of 
extorting 
money from 
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her relatives by threatening to bring further 
disgrace upon them. She has another brother 
whose integrity and position in life are above 
suspicion ; he has obtained custody of his 
sister's child, and takes such good care of 
him that the mother cannot trace his where- 
abouts. It has lately transpired that one of 
the parents of these two criminals was 
addicted to habitual stealing, although never 
in need of money. 

The following story, in which romantic 
adventure plays a more important part than 
crime, is not a romance, but true in every 
detail. A young woman was engaged to be 
married to a police inspector in the eastern 
district of London. She arrived at the 
church at the time appointed for the wed- 
ding, but he failed to put in an appearance, 
having changed his mind on the subject of 
matrimony. The girl had thrown up a situ- 
ation to get married, and tried in vain for 
another. Having come to the conclusion 
that women were handicapped by their sex 
in the industrial market, she secured a suit 
of man’s clothes, substituted them for her 
own, and found a situation as a “ boy” ina 
greengrocer’s shop kept by an old lady, who, 
after the boy had worked industriously in her 
employ for eighteen months, suggested that he 
should better himself elsewhere, and induced 
her brother to take the youth into his whole- 
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sale boot warehouse in the Borough. The 
young woman rose to the position of “ fore- 
man,” and in order to avoid arousing suspicion 
confided her secret to a young girl and 
suggested to her that they should go through 
the form of marriage and keep house together. 
The girl gladly consented, as she was in poor 
circumstances. But it happened, after they 
had lived as man and wife for over a year, 
that the reputed wife fell in love with the 
assistant foreman in the warehouse, and in 
order that he might know that she was free 
to marry told him of the plot. 

The woman (the reputed husband) in a fit 
of revenge shot at and severely wounded her 
friend. When arrested she acknowledged 
that she was not a man, and she was sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude for the 
assault. After her discharge from Woking 
she wrote to the secretary of one of the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies asking 
for assistance. So decidedly masculine was 
her handwriting that he felt convinced the 
letter was written by a man, and, thinking 
to detect a case of fraud, replied that a 
personal interview was necessary. The 
woman called on him and he requested her 
to write a few lines on a piece of paper. He 
was surprised to find that it was in the same 
hand as that in which the letter had been 
written. Then 
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gentleman who had been knighted for distin- 
guished services in India, and after meeting 
her at several dances the young man was intro- 
duced to her family. Her mother was so im- 
pressed by him that she incautiously allowed 
her daughter to accept his offer of marriage 
without knowing anything of his position or 
history. He appeared to be in affluent cir- 
cumstances, and his fancée had some means 
of her own. His only living relative, it 
appeared, was an elderly aunt in Scotland, 
who wrote several letters to the girl and her 
mother, but was too much of an invalid to 
come up to London. These letters, it after- 
wards transpired, were written by the man 
himself. Extraordinary to relate, the mar- 
riage took place without further inquiries, 
and after the ceremony the bride and 
bridegroom started for the Continent. But 
they were met at Dover by the bridegroom’s 
real wife, accompanied by a detective, and 
the bigamist was sentenced to a term of 
penal servitude. Not long after his release 
he was convicted of fraud. In 1878 he 
once again appeared at the Old Bailey on 
a charge of bigamy, and was prosecuted 
by the late Mr. Montagu Williams, who 
did not discover, until the prisoner inci- 
dentally mentioned the fact, that he had 
defended the man he was now prosecuting, 





she told her story 
as I have told it, 
and the particulars 
were confirmed in 
every respect. 
With the society’s 
assistance she re- 
turned to the boot 
and shoe trade 
and prospered. 
But she has not 
been heard of for 
some time, and it 
is supposed that 
she is dead. 
There are ha- 
bitual bigamists as 
well as habitual 
drunkards. I will 
give one of many 
instances. In 
1867 a very good- 
looking man, ap- 
parently a bache 
lor, was intro- 
duced at a dance 
to the pretty 
daughter of a 

















“ THEY WERE MET AT DOVER BY THE BRIDEGROOM'S REAL WIFE.” 
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and on a similar charge, some eleven years 
previously. 

On this occasion the bigamist was charged 
with going through the form of marriage with 
a barmaid while his lawful wife, another 
barmaid, was alive. Both ladies were 
remarkably good-looking (I happened to be 
present at the trial), and the prisoner’s 
defence was that barmaid No. 1 was not his 
lawful wife because the first of the four ladies 
whom he had led to the altar or the registrar’s 
office was still alive. Then there arose a 
very neat point of law. Did it rest with the 
prosecution to prove that his original wife 
was dead, or with the prisoner to prove that 
she was alive. He, of course, would have 
been no better off had he produced her, as 
she might appear against him again as 
prosecutrix. on a fresh indictment. The 
point proved too much for Sir Thomas 
Charley, who was trying the case, and 
eventually a court of five judges decided that 
the onus was on the prisoner of proving that 
he was not lawfully married to barmaid 
No. 1. He was again sent to penal servitude, 
and, as the sentence must have expired 
several years ago, he has possibly added to 
his list of victims since his last release. 

I have dealt so far almost entirely with 
penal servitude cases, because these provide 
the most interesting material. Here is a 
pathetic police-court story, for the truth of 
which several public officials can vouch. It 
is possible that some of those who read 
these lines will have heard of the case, 
which for obvious reasons I cannot identify 
by name. A stipendiary magistrate in an 
English city had a terrible skeleton in 
his family cupboard in the form of a daughter 
who was an irreclaimable inebriate, and 
left her home and was lost sight of. One 
morning a female prisoner was placed in the 
dock, and the magistrate realized that he was 
face to face with his own child. -I believe I 
am right in saying that the charge was begging, 
and that the father let her off with a fine and 
saw that it was paid, and that she was taken 
care of when she left the court. It is said 
that he never recovered from the shock ; at 
any rate, he resigned his post very soon 
afterwards. 

Others who have. made a study of crimes 
and criminals of the end of the nineteenth 
century are doubtless as impressed as I am 
by three marked characteristics of present- 
day crime: (1) The number of persons who 
are known to have committed at least one 
felony, but have been allowed to go un- 
molested ; (2) the number of persons who 
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have made a study of and become proficient 
in the art of drawing the line between what 
ought to be and what is a felony, and there- 
fore always manage to escape the dock ; and 
(3) the barefaced manner in which the more 
ambitious and intelligent order of professional 
criminals frequent, associate with one another, 
and apparently lay their plots in more or less 
fashionable restaurants where they are often 
known by name and repute. 

Not many months since I was reminded 
of the first of these three characteristics by 
recognising in a tall, bronzed, smartly-turned- 
out man who was looking into a jeweller’s 
shop in Bond Street a once rather well- 
known figure in town and country houses. 
He had several years before deliberately and 
systematically robbed an estate of which he 
was trustee of forty or fifty thousand pounds, 
and had burnt deeds of settlement and 
committed defalcations in other directions. 
Although any one of six or seven different 
persons could have prosecuted him, he was, 
for the sake of his family, allowed to quietly 
leave the country, and had until recently 
been residing abroad, but within the jurisdic- 
tion of the King’s warrant. 

As regards the second characteristic, I 
could name four or five men of good 
education, but of criminal type, who have 
lived and flourished by getting hold of 
young men with more money than brains. 
The favourite hunting-ground of this class of 
practitioner a few years ago was a couple of 
small West-end hotels, at that time much 
patronized by the jeunesse dorée of a certain 
class of life, who in spite of their means were 
dependent on more or less casual acquaint- 
ances for their society. Here is the outline 
of a story which would have been told in the 
newspapers if a certain lawsuit had not been 
settled out of court. But for the ingenuity 
of the principal actor it might have been told 
at the Old Bailey. 

A certain young man of no apparent 
means of subsistence frequented one of 
these hotels and made the acquaintance of 
several gilded youths, who possessed more 
companions than friends. With one of 
these he “struck oil.” He got the youth 
completely under his power, showed him 
life, drew cheques for him to sign, and 
for some time lived luxuriously at the 
expense of his protégé. Broken down in 
mind and body by dissipation, the latter 
was removed by his self-constituted guardian 
to a country house, where they were 
joined by a friend of the guardian, who 
also enjoyed the gilded youth’s extravagant 
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“hospitality.” But a doctor living in the 
neighbourhood had his suspicions aroused. 
He managed by a ruse to communicate with 
the poor young fellow, who was, as a rule, 
jealously guarded, and was then hardly 
capable of even signing cheques. Having 
obtained the name and address of the 
youth’s relatives the doctor communicated 
with them, and was the means of the victim 
being saved from his friends, but not before 
a considerable portion of his means had 
been “alienated” from him. So ingeniously 
was the scheme carried out that had a prose- 
cution been attempted it would probably 
have failed. 

The intelligent felon of the present time 
does not meet his confederates by appoint- 
ment in low public-houses or in lodgings in 
out-of-the-way streets of Bermondsey or 


the daring robbery of gold from a banker’s 
clerk last year at the Bank of England. 
“The sort of man you would see drinking 
and standing drinks at the —— bar,” he 
replied, naming a smart West-end restaurant 
much frequented a few years ago by well- 
known criminals and their victims. I have 
had pointed out to me in that restaurant at 
one time, but in three separate parties, nine 
or ten well-dressed men, not all known to 
one another, every one of whom had, or 
might at any moment have, been convicted. 
If the “swagger” professional criminal 
does not actually “move” in society he 
rubs elbows with it in the stalls of a theatre 
or in the fashionable supper - rooms, not 
to pick up stray jewellery, but merely on 
pleasure bent, or as part of the process of 
“nursing” some “mug” with a view to 
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Hackney, as he probably would have done 
twenty years ago. He swaggers about in the 
West-end, is often on speaking terms with 
detectives, and sometimes gets into one of 
those very elastic clubs which exist in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly Circus for the 
benefit of men who are not quite eligible 
for clubs of a more exclusive character. 
I recently asked a well-known ex-detective 
what class of man he supposed committed 


“ NURSING A MUG." 


operations on a higher grade of crime than 
common thefts from the person, in which he 
swagger criminal would not condescend to 
indulge unless under great provocation, and 
then only if a “mug” were under the 
influence of drink. “ Mug-hunting” is a 
profession by itself and is practised by the 
most cultured and polished order of felon, 
who is often a far greater scoundrel than the 
professional burglar, pickpocket, or bank thief. 










































BY EDESBIT. 


OU are, of course, a singularly 
intelligent child, and so must 
often have wondered what has 
become of all the interesting 
things that you read about in 
the old fairy tales—the shoes 
of swiftness, and the sword of sharpness, and 
the cloak that made its wearer invisible, and 
things like that. Well, the fact is all these 
things are still in the world, hidden about 
somewhere, only people are so busy with new 
inventions, wireless telegraphs and X-rays, 
and things like that, that they don’t trouble 
any more to look for the really interesting 
things. And if you don’t look for things you 
don’t find them—at least, not often. Though 
some lucky people have only to walk out of 
doors and adventures happen to them as 
readily as breakfast and bed happen to 
ordinary people. But when people do find 
any of the wonderful old treasures they 
generally hold their tongues about it, because 
it is so difficult to make people believe the 
truth if it is at all out of the way. Two of 
the wonder things out of the old stories were 
found only the other day, by a little girl in 
Sussex. And she never told anyone but me 
and one other person. I often have things 
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told me that no one else ever hears of, because 
everyone knows that I can believe anything. 

The little-girl-in-Sussex’s name was Sera- 
phina Bodlett. She did not belong to 
Sussex, having been born in Tooting, but 
she was staying at a Sussex farmhouse for 
the summer holidays. It was the very nicest 
place to stay at, plenty of room to play in, 
all the Sussex downs, in fact, and plenty of 
animals to pet and feed. The only thing 
was that all the other people at the farm were 
grown up, and Seraphina longed very much 
for someone to play with. The farmer's 
daughter, Miss Patty, was very kind and 
always quite willing to play Halma, only it 
happened that Halma was not what Seraphina 
wanted to play. 

It was summer, and Seraphina went to 
bed early, while it was still daylight. She 
used to lie awake in the big four-post bed 
with the white dimity curtains, and look at 
the latticed window and the oak chest of 
drawers with the shell boxes on it, and try to 
make herself dream that she had another 
little girl to play with. But she always sur- 
prised herself by waking up in the morning 
without having dreamed of anything at all. 

The best parlour at the farm was a very 
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nice place, but Seraphina (whose name takes 
so long to write that I think I had better call 
her Fina, as everyone else did) was not usually 
allowed to play there, and the blinds were 
always drawn down exactly half-way, because 
that is genteel. 

Sometimes Fina was taken into the parlour 
by Miss Patty, and then Miss Patty would 
bring out the curiosities that her brother the 
sailor had brought home from his voyages : 
South Sea necklaces of seeds and beads and 
cut-up reeds, and fat idols from India, with 
far more arms than most of us could find a 
use for. Then there were beady pincushions 
made by sailors, and a stuffed parrot exactly 
like life, except that one eye was out, and 
Chinese junks in beautiful carved ivory, and 
a pagoda (or Chinese temple), and that was 
of ivory too, and all carved out of one solid 
block, Miss Patty said. Fina loved the 
pagoda best of all the curiosities. You 
could see right into it—it was a tower with 
seven stories, and it had little gold bells on 
it that rang when Miss Patty took off the 
glass case and gently shook the wooden 
stand. Of course, Fina was never allowed to 
shake it herself. 

“Where did it come from?” She asked 
this question every time she was shown the 
pagoda. 

“It came from the Emperor of China’s 
own Summer Palace at Pekin,” Miss Patty 
always said, “but my brother Bob never 
would tell me how he got it.” 

Then, when Fina had had a last peep 
through the windows of the pagoda, the glass 
case would be put on again, and Fina would 
be told to “run along now and play.” 

One day she was “running along and 
playing” when she met a playfellow. It was 
a fat foxhound puppy, very clumsy and very 
affectionate. They had a romp together, and 
then the puppy blundered off and Fina went 
indoors to wash her hands, because the 
puppy’s idea of a romp had been a roll in 
the dust, which Fina had gladly consented 
to share. 

But as she passed the door of the best 
parlour she stopped a minute, for the door 
was open. It was the day for cleaning out 
the room, but Miss Patty had stopped in the 
middle of the cleaning to go to the back 
door to see a pedlar who had some really 
wonderful bargains in handkerchiefs and silk 
dresses, and mixed white pins and back-hair 
combs. Fina often wondered afterwards 


whether that pedlar was a real pedlar or a 
Magician in disguise. 
Now, Fina was an obedient little girl. 
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She did zo¢ slip into the parlour to have a 
look round just because the door was open 
and no one was about. But she had not 
been forbidden to /ook in—if she got the 
chance—so she stood at the door and looked 
at the stuffed parrot, and the junk, and the 
rest of the things. And as she looked she 
started, and said :— 

“OA! It will tumble down—I know it 
will. If a door banged, even!” 

And just then the front door dd bang, 
and the pagoda trembled. For it was 
standing at the very edge of the chiffonnier, 
and one of the little black carved claw-feet 
of its stand was actually overhanging the 
chiffonnier edge. 

“T must stand it steady,” said Fina. “If I 
go and tell Miss Patty it may tumble off 
before I get back.” 

So she went quickly in, and took the 
glass case and stand and pagoda very care- 
fully in her hands to move them back to a 
safe place. 

It was this very moment that the fox- 
hound puppy chose for rushing in —all 
wriggle and bark and clumsy paws—and 
plunging between Fina’s feet. She reeled, 
staggered, and she, the puppy, the stand, 
the glass case, and the precious pagoda all 
went down together in a crashing heap. 

When Fina picked herself up the puppy’s 
tail was just disappearing round the door, 
and at her feet lay a scattered heap of 
splintered ivory and glass, the hopeless 
ruins of the beautiful pagoda. 

Het heart seemed to stand still, and then 
began to beat so hard and fast that she felt 
as though she had a steam-engine in her 
chest. 

Her hands trembled so much that she 
could hardly pick up the pieces. But she 
did begin to pick them up. 

“Perhaps it could be mended,” she said, 
“with glue or white of egg, like nurse did 
the china basin, only the pieces are so small 
and chippety, some of them, that I don't 
see how you could ever fit them together. 
And Miss Patty will be in in a minute! Oh, 
I wish I was somebody else and not me! 
Oh, whatever will she say?” 

Among the shivered splinters of ivory the 
little gold bells were scattered. 

“ But what’s that?” said Fina. 
a bell or——” 

She picked whatever it was up from among 
the shattered ivory and glass. It was a gold 
ring, thick and beautiful, with a strange design 
on it like on the sides of tea-caddies. She 
slipped it on her hand to keep it safe while 
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she went on with the dismal work of picking 
up the pieces. And then, suddenly, the 
dreadfulness of the deed she had done— 
though quite the puppy’s fault, and not hers 
at all—came over her. She began to breathe 
quickly and then to make faces, and in a 
moment she was sobbing and sniffing, and 
rubbing her wet eyes with her knuckles, still 
dirty from her politeness in letting the puppy 
choose what game she and it should play at. 

She was roused 
from her crying 
by a voice, and it 
was not Miss 
Patty’s voice. It 
said :— 

“Your servant, 
miss. What can 
I have the plea- 
sure of doing for 


you ?” 
She took her 
knuckles out of 


her eyes, and saw, 
from between her 
very dirty eyelids, 
a tall footman 
who was bowing 
respectfully before 
her. He was 
dressed wonder- 
fully in green satin 
—his large and 
lovely legs wore 
white silk stock- 
ings, and his hair 
was powdered till 
it was as white as 
the inside of a 
newly - sheared 
fleece. 


“Thank you,” , rc 
We 


said Fina, sob- 
bing, but polite, 
“no one can do 
anything for me, 
unless they can mend all this—and of course 
nobody can.” 

“Your servant, miss,” said the footman. 
“Do I understand that you order me to 
mend this ?” 

“If you can,” said Fina, a ray of hope 
lighting her blighted existence; “but, of 
course——- WHAT?” 

The pagoda stood on the table mended. 
Indeed, it seemed as though there had 
never been any breaking. It was there, 
safe and sound as it had always been, 


on its ebony stand, with the shining 
Vol. xxviii.—69. 
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bubble of its glass case rising dome -like 
over it. 

The footman had vanished. 

“ Well!” said Fina, “I suppose it was all 
a waking dream. How horrible! I’ve read 
of waking dreams, but I didn’t know there 
were ever waking nightmares. Perhaps I 
better Aad wash my hands—and my face,” 
she added, when she saw it, round, red, and 
streaked with mud (made of dust and tears), 
in the glass of the 
chiffonnier. 

She dipped her 
face in fresh water 
in the willow- 
patterned basin in 
her big attic bed- 
room. Then she 
washed her hands. 
And as she began 
to rub the soap 
on she heard a 
noise. 

“Your servant, 
miss. What can 
I have the plea- 
sure of doing for 
you?” 

And there was 
that footman 
again. 

“Who are you ?” 
said Fina. “ Why 
do you follow me 
about ?” 

“I am the 
Slave of the Ring, 
please, miss,” re- 
plied the foot- 
man, with another 
_ bow. “And, of 
course, when you 


. rubs it I appears.” 


a “The Slave of 


the Ring?” said 
Fina, letting the 
soapsuds drip from her hands to the carpet. 
“Do you mean Aladdin’s ring ?” 

“ The ring belonged to the gentleman you 
mentions at one time, miss.” 

“ But I thought the Slave of the Ring was 
a genie—a great, foaming, fierce, black slave 
in a turban.” 

“Times is changed, miss,” said the foot- 
man. “In this here civilized country there 
aren’t no slaves, only servants. You have to 
keep up with the times, even if you’re a q 

“But I thought the Slave of the Ring 
spoke Chinese ?” 


‘pO I UNDERSTAND 
* 
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“So I does, miss, when in that country. 
But whatever’d be the use of talking Chinese 
to you?” 

“ But tell me——- Oh! there’s the dinner- 
bell. Look here, I wish you’d not keep 
appearing so suddenly. It does startle me 
so.” 


“Then don’t you go on rubbing the ring 
sudden, miss. It’s that as does it. Nothing 
I can do for ye, miss ?” 

“ Not now,” said Fina, and he vanished as 
she spoke. 

When Fina sat down to dinner in the 
farm kitchen—a very nice dinner it was, 
boiled pork and beans, and a treacle tart to 
follow—she picked up her horn-handled 
knife and fork and clutched them hard. 
They felt real enough. But the footman— 
she must have dreamed him, and the ring. 
She had left the ring in the dressing-table 
drawer upstairs, for fear she should rub it 
accidentally. She knew what a start it 
would give Miss Patty and the farmer if 
a genie footman suddenly appeared from 
nowhere and stood behind their chairs 
at dinner. 

Miss Patty seemed very cheerful. 

“It was a piece of luck, father, wasn’t it, 
that pedlar wanting Chinese things? He 
gave me two pieces of broadcloth that’ll cut 
into three or four coats for you, and a length 
of black silk that rich it'll stand alone, and 
ten pounds in gold, and half-a-dozen silk 
neck-squares.” 

“Ves,” said the farmer, “it was a good 
bargain for you; and Bob give you the 
pagoda, and you’ve a right to do as you like 
with your own.” 

“Oh, Miss Patty,” said Fina, “you've 
never been and sold the pagoda—the beauti- 
ful, darling pagoda ?” 

“Yes, I have, dear; but never mind, I'll 
buy you a new doll out of the money I got 
for it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Fina, but the pork and 
beans did not taste so nice now she knew 
that the pretty pagoda was sold. Also she 
was rather worried about the ring. Ought 
she to keep it? She had found it, of course, 
but someone must have lost it. Yet she 
couldn’t bear to give it up, when she hadn’t 
made the slave of it do a single thing for 
her, except to mend the pagoda. 

After dinner Fina went and got the ring. 
She was very careful not to rub it till she was 
safe and alone in a quiet green nook in the 
little wood at the end of the garden, where 
the hazels and sweet chestnuts and hornbeams 
grew so closely that she was quite hidden. 


Then she rubbed the ring, and instantly 
the footman was there. But there was no 
room for him to stand up under the thicket, 
so he appeared kneeling and trying to bow in 
that position. 

“Then it’s not a dream,” said she. 

“How often I have heard them very 
words !” said the Slave of the Ring. 

“T want you to tell me things,” said Fina. 
“Do sit down ; you look so uncomfortable 
like that.” 

“Thank you, miss,” said the footman; 
“you're very thoughtful for a child of your 
age, and of this age, too! Service ain’t what 
it was.” 

* Now, tell me,” she said, “ where did the 
ring come from ?” 

“There’s seven secrets I ain’t allowed 
to tell,” the footman said, “and that there 
what you asked me’s one of them, but the 
ring’s as old as old—lI can tell you that.” 

“ But I mean where did it come from just 
now—when I found it?” 

“Oh, then. Why, it come out of the 
pagoda, of course. The floor of the third 
story was made double, and the ring was 
stuck between the floor of that and the 
ceiling of the second floor, and when you 
smashed the pagoda o’ course it rolled out. 
The pagoda was made o’ purpose to take care 
of the ring.” 

“Who made it ?” asked Fina. 

“T did,” said the genie, proudly. 

“ And now,” said Fina, “what shall we 
do?” 

“Excuse me,” the footman said, firmly ; 
“one thing I’m xot bound to do is to give 
advice.” 

“ But you'll do anything else I tell you?” 

“Yes, miss—almost anything. Ill talk to 
you willing, I will, and tell you my life’s 
sorrows.” 

“JT should like that some other time,” 
said Fina, “but just now, perhaps, you'd 
better get me a doll.” 

And a doll lay at her feet among the dead 
leaves. It was a farthing Dutch doll. 

“You didn’t say what sort of a doll,” said 
the footman, when she had rubbed the ring 
and he had reappeared, and she had 
reproached him. “I’ve been in service long 
enough to do exactly what I am told. My 
life-sorrow has been——” 

“T say,” Fina said, suddenly, “can’t you 
get the pagoda back for me?” 

Instantly the pagoda was there and the 
footman was not. Fina spent the afternoon 
playing with the beautiful ivory toy, but when 
it was tea-time she had to ask the genie foot- 
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man to take it away again, for she dared not 
face the questions and she could not invent 
the explanations that would have had to be 
given if she had turned up at the farm with 
the pagoda under her arm. ; 

You will think that Fina ought to have 
been the happiest of little girls, now that she 
had a genie footman Slave of the Ring in a 
green coat to get her anything she wanted 
and run her errands on his beautiful balus- 
trade-like white silk legs. But this was 
not so. 

It was all very well to go into the wood 
every day and make the footman fetch her 
the most beautiful dolls and toys and sweets, 
but even sweets are dull if you eat them 
alone ; and what is the use of toys, or even 
pagodas, if you have no one to show them to, 
and dare not have them except in a secret 
corner of a wood? 

She tried to get the footman to play 
with her, but he said that was a little 
more than anyone could expect, and 
began again about his sorrows ; and as 
for getting him to take any interest in 
the wonderful things he fetched for her, 
she felt at once that these were nothing 
to a genie footman with such a jewelled 
and exciting past as his. 

She was not a very clever little girl. 
She wished for a white pony, and, of 
course, it came, but there was no room 
for it in the wood, and it walked on her 
foot and tried to bite her, and she 
hastily had to send it away. She wished 
for a pet lamb, but it baa-ed so loudly 
that she was almost discovered by the 
farmer, so that had to go too. And 
she had been wishing for these vain 
and unsatisfying things for more than 
a week before she thought of asking 
for a little girl to play with. 

The genie brought a little girl at 
once, but she was a horrid little girl, 
with a red pigtail and a green frock 
trimmed with black bead trimming, 
and she broke the toys and laughed 
at Fina when she tried to tell her the 
story of the pagoda and the Ring 
Slave. Also there was no room to 
play in the secret nook in the wood, 
and when the little girl had slapped 
Fina and taken the pagoda away from 
her it seemed best to ask the genie 


to take the little girl herself away. Fina 


never saw her again, and never wanted to 
either ! 

At last Fina saw that what she really 
wanted was not 


only someone to play 
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with, but a good place to play in, so she 
shut her eyes and thought—as hard as a not 
very clever person of eight can think—and 
then she rubbed the ring and said :— 

“ Please take me somewhere where there is 
a little girl who will play with me, a nice 
little girl, and room to play in.” 

And at once the wood vanished—like 
a magic-lantern picture when the kind 
clergyman who is showing it changes 
the slide —and she was in a_ strange 
room. 

It was a nursery—very large and light. 
There were flowers at the window, and 
pictures on the walls, and many toys. And 
on a couch, covered with a bright green 
rug with yellow daisies embroidered on it, 
lay a little girl with pretty yellow hair and 
kind, merry blue eyes. 


wa 
ah 


afy\, 


i 
‘ny 





“THE LITTLE GIRL HAD SLAPYED FINA AND TAKEN THE 
” 


PAGODA AWAY FROM HER. 


“OA!” said the little girl, very much 
astonished. 

“OA!” said Fina, at the same minute, 
and with the same quantity of astonish- 
ment. 
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“T’ve come to play with you, if you'll let 
me,” said Fina. 

“ How lovely ! 
in?” 

“The Slave of the Ring brought me !” 

“The Slave of the Ring! How wonderful!” 

“ Yes, isn’t it? What’s your name ?” 

“ Ella.” 

“ Mine’s Fina. Wouldn’t you like to see 
my Ring Slave, Ella?” 
“Yes, oh, yes!” 

softly. 

Fina rubbed the ring and the footman 
genie appeared, his silk legs more beautifully 
silk than ever. 

“ Please fetch the pagoda.” 

The pagoda toppled on to the couch, and 
the genie vanished, as he always did when he 
had executed an order. 

When Ella had admired 
the pagoda, which she did 
very thoroughly and _ satis- 
fyingly, she said :— 

* And now I'll show you 
mine |” 

She pulled a_ battered 
iron thing from under her 
pillow and rubbed it. In- 
stantly a very grand stout 
gentleman in evening dress 
stood before them. He 
had most respectable 
whiskers, and he said :— 

“What can I do for you, 
madam ?” 

“Who is it?” whispered 
Fina. 

“Tt’s the Slave of the 
Lamp,” said Ella. “He 
says he’s disguised as a 
perfect butler because times 
have changed so since Azs 
time.” 

“Send him away,” said 
Fina. 

“Oh, dear Ella,” she 
went on, when they were 
alone, “tell me all about 
yours and I'll tell you all 
about mine.” 

“Well,” said Ella, “I 
found the lamp at the 
seaside, just before I hurt 
my back. I fell off the 
sea-wall, you know, and 
I sha’n’t be able to walk 
for ever so long. And one 
day I rubbed it by acci 
dent, and since then my 


But how did you get 


Ella was laughing 
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beautiful perfect butler gets me anything 
I want. Look here, I’ll tell him to make it 
like it was yesterday.” 

The lamp was rubbed, the order given, 
and the nursery became a palace hall hung 
with cloth of gold and blazing with jewels 
and softly-coloured lamps. 

“ But can’t your butler cure your back ?” 

“No. Time is the only genie who can do 
that, my butler says. You don’t know how 
I’ve wanted someone to show it all to! But 
I never thought of wishing for you. It’s 
only a week since I found the lamp——” 

“Do they leave you alone all the 
time?” 

“Oh, no, only when I say I’m sleepy ; and 
my butler has orders to change everything 
to ordinary directly the door-handle turns.” 


““THE NURSERY BECAME A PALACE HALL HUNG WITH CLOTH OF GOLD AND 


BLAZING WITH JEWELS.” 
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“ Have you told anyone?” 

“Oh, no! My butler says if you tell 
anyone grown-up that you’ve got the lamp 
it will vanish away. I can’t remember 
whether it’s like that in the ‘Arabian Nights’ ; 
perhaps it’s a new rule.” 

The two little girls talked all the afternoon 
about the wonderful things they would make 
their slaves do for them, and they were so 
contented with each other’s company that 
they never once called on their slaves for 
anything. 

But when Fina 
began to feel the 
inside feeling that 
means tea - time, 
she rubbed the 
ring for her slave 
to take her back 
to the farm. 

“T’ll get my 
slave to take me 
to see you home,” 
said Ella. “He 
can carry me quite 
without hurting 
me.” 

So she rubbed 
the lamp, and the 
stately butler in- 
stantly appeared. 

“Please— 
Ella . began, but 
the glorious butler 
interrupted. 

‘‘James,” he 


” 


said to the foot- 
man, “what are 
you doing 
here ?” 

“T’m in service 
with this young 
lady, Mr. Lamp, 
sir.” 


“Give me the 
ring, James.” 

And instantly oF 
the footman took 
the ring, very gently but quite irresistibly, 
from Fina’s finger and handed it to the 
butler. 

“Oh, no! 


“ee 


” Fina cried, “ you’ve no right 
to take my ring. And he’s no right to obey 
you. He's my slave.” 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the butler, 
looking more and more perfect, and more 
and more the sort of person who is sure to 
know best, “he is not your slave. He is the 
Slave of the Ring. But then you see he is a 





NOW, THEN,’ HE SAID, TURNING 
‘WE'LL SEE IF YOU'RE GOING TO BEGIN A-ORDERIN’ 
ye em aaa ‘. ° ” 

ME ABOUT . venience, madam, 
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footman, and footmen have to obey butlers 
all the world over.” 

“That’s so, miss,” said 
“but the lamp’s stronger than the ring. 
He snatched up the lamp. “ Now, then,” he 
said, turning fiercely to the butler, “ we'll see 
if you’re going to begin a-orderin’ of me 
about !” 

The butler so far forgot himself as to 
scratch his head, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, “I’ve got to 
own that you've 
got the better of 
me there, James 
Rings. But why 
dispute—which is 
beneath the dig- 
nity of a_ six-foot 
footman like your- 
self, to say no- 
thing of the dig- 
nity of a_ butler, 
which is a_ thing 
words can’t do 
justice to? You're 
my slave because 
I’ve got the ring 
and because I’m 
a butler and you're 
a footman. And 
I’m your slave be- 
cause you’ve got 
the lamp. It’s 
half-a-dozen of 
one and six and 
a half of the other. 
Can’t we come to 
some agreement 
between ourselves, 
James ?” 

“Oh,” cried 
Ella, “what about 
us?” 

“We are ex- 
cessively sorry to 
cause any incon- 


the footman ; 


”» 


FIERCELY TO THE BUTLER, 


butler, 
We 


said the 
“but we give you five minutes’ notice. 
are leaving service for good.” 
“Oh, Lamps!” cried Ella. 
were always such a_ beautiful 
thought you enjoyed being it.” 
“Don’t you make any mistake, miss,” 
the footman put in. “ Nobody evjoys 
being in service, though they has to 
put up with it. Me and Mr. Lamps is 
retiring from service. Perhaps we may 
take a little business and go into partner- 


“And you 
butler. I 
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ship, and always wishing you well, young 
ladies both.” 

“ But,” said Fina, “ you can’¢ go and leave 
me here! Why, I should never get home. 
1 don’t so much as know what county I’m in.” 

“You're in Auckland, miss,” said James. 

“There isn’t such a county.” 

‘*Pardon me, madam,” said the butler, 
“there is. In New Zealand!” 

“Don’t cry, miss,” said James. “If Mr. 
Lamps ‘ll only give the word, I'll take you 
home.” 

“ And then I shall never see Ella again.” 

“Oh, tell Lamps to rub the ring and tell 
you to arrange for me to come and live near 
her in England,” cried Ella; “ if he'll do that 
I don’t care. I'd rather have a friend than 
twenty slaves.” 

“ A very proper sentiment, madam,” said 
the butler, approvingly. “ Is there any other 
little thing we could do to oblige you ? ” 

“The pagoda,” said Fina. “If you could 
only get it back to Miss Patty, so that she 
won't lose the things she sold it for, and 
won’t know about the ring having been in it.” 

“Consider it done, madam,” said the 
Slave of the Lamp, stroking his respectable 
butlerial whisker. ‘“ Now, if you're ready, 
your footman shall see you home.” 

“ Good-bye, oh, good-bye,” said the little 
girls, kissing each other very much. 

Then Fina shut her eyes, and there she 
was in the wood in Sussex—alone. 

“Now, Aave I dreamed it all?” she said, 
and went slowly home to tea. 

The first thing she saw on the tea-table 
was the pagoda! And the next was a 
brown-faced sailor eating hot buttered toast 
in the window arm-chair. 


“Well may you look!” said Miss Patty ; 


“this is my brother Bob, newly arrived from 
foreign parts. 


And he met that pedlar and 
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bought the pagoda off him for two pounds 
and a highly-coloured cockatoo he was bring- 
ing home. And these ten sovereigns the 
wicked old man gave me are bad ones. But 
the dresses and the cloth are good. It’s a 
wonderful world !” 

Fina thought so too ! 

Now, the oddest thing about all this is 
that six months later some new people came 
to live in the house next door to the house 
where Fina lived in Tooting. And those 
new people came from New Zealand. And 
one of them was called Ella! 

Fina knew her at once, but Ella had 
forgotten her and forgotten the beautiful 
perfect butler and the perfect footman, and 
the lamp and the ring, and everything. 
Perhaps a long sea voyage is bad for the 
memory. Anyway, the two little girls are 
close friends, and Ella loves to hear Fina 
tell the story of the two slaves—though she 
doesn’t believe a word of it! 

Fina’s father and Ella’s father have left 
Tooting now. They live in lovely houses at 
Haslemere. And Fina has a white pony and 
Ella has a brown one. Their fathers are 
very rich now. They both got situations as 
managers to branch houses of Messrs. Lamps, 
Rings, and Co., Electrical Engineers. Mr. 
Lamps attends to the lighting department, 
and Mr. Rings is at the head of the bells, 
which always ring beautifully. And I 
hear that Ella’s father and Fina’s father are 
likely to be taken into partnership. Mr. 
Bodlett has bought the pagoda, at Fina’s 
earnest request, and it stands on a sideboard 
in his handsome drawing-room. Fina some- 
times asks it whether she really did dream 
the whole story or not. But it never says 
a word. 

Of course, you and I know that every word 
of the story is true. 

















Found in the Thames. 


ROM source to sea the Thames 
is full of interest, and as we 
traverse its banks or float 
calmly along upon its smooth 
surface we are constantly re- 
e minded of this fact by the 

number of notable landmarks it is ever 
presenting to our view—abbeys, monasteries, 
churches, the residences of famous men, 
sites of ancient battles—all of which recall 
to our mind some important event or person 
with which they have been associated. 

But it is not so much with the surface of 
the river as with its bed that we have now to 
deal. Many have 
treated of the for- 
mer, but the latter 
has received much 
less attention, which 
is somewhat  sur- 
prising, for the bed 
of the Thames has 
preserved as in a 
museum many ob- 
jects and relics 
of the greatest 
interest which, but 
for its interposition, 
would have been 
lost to us for ever. 

Some of these 
relics have been dis- 
covered in a more 
or less romantic 
and accidental 
manner, while a 
still larger number 
have been brought 
to light by that familiar object to all fre- 
quenters of the river—the dredger. These 
somewhat uninteresting - looking appliances 
are the property of that mysterious but all- 
powerful body in matters pertaining to 
the river, the Thames Conservancy, and 
are employed by them in clearing the river 
from accumulations of mud and _ ballast, 
which would otherwise soon render our great 
waterway dangerous and unnavigable. 

The site of London Bridge has always been 
a happy hunting-ground for the curiosity- 
seeker, for the excavations that have taken 








BRONZE FIGURES OF 





MERCURY AND APOLLO. 


place in connection with the structural altera- 
tions of the bridge have afforded opportunities 
to the antiquary of which he has not failed 
to take advantage. The small Roman bronzes 
which are represented here were discovered 
near this spot in 1837. They are of the very 
highest class of art, the youthful Apollo being 
a masterpiece of ideal grace and beauty, and 
the Mercury quite worthy of companionship 
with the Apollo. These figures are both more 
or less mutilated, and there is no doubt that 
the damage was intentional. The figure of 
Apollo has the marks, on both sides of the 
leg, of an axe or some other sharp instrument, 
which was employed 
in severing the 
legs from the body. 
This was, in all 
probability, the 
work of the early 
Christians, who, 
connecting them 
with the idolatrous 
worship of the 
Romans, looked 
upon them as de- 
mons or emanations 
of the devil, and 
after mutilating and 
defacing them con- 
signed them, as they 
thought, to an ever- 
lasting grave at the 
bottom of the 
Thames. But after 
lying there more 
than a_ thousand 
years they have 
fortunately been brought to light, at a time 
when their purpose can be better understood 
and their beauty duly appreciated. 

Another interesting little object which was 
discovered in digging the foundations of the 
new bridge in 1825 is the small silver figure 
of Harpocrates, the God of Silence. The 
attitude of this little figure is natural and full 
of grace, and the modelling well expresses 
the flesh rotundity of early youth. A deli- 
cately-wrought gold chain crosses the figure 
in front and passes through a strong loop at 
the back, together with a gold ring. This 
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mechanism is a part of the original design, 
and indicates that the image was intended 
to be secured to some more solid and weighty 
object. 

Many thousands of coins, chiefly in brass 
and copper, and a considerable 
number in silver and gold, have 
been found in the Thames, and 
vast quantities were rescued in 
removing the piers of old Lon- 
don Bridge. In making the 
coffer-dams for the new bridge 
in 1824 a jet of water threw up 
a large number of angels and 
half-sovereigns of the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIIL, which 
were seized upon at the time in 
the name of the Corporation, 
but what became of them even- 
tually no one seems to know. 
A Deptford gentleman collected 
no fewer than six hundred coins 
he accidentally discovered 
among the gravel from the 
Thames which had been used 
in repairing the pathway alongside the Surrey 
Canal, and it is a well-known fact that many 
more have been distributed in a similar 
manner. 

The coins of the Roman Emperors Ves- 
pasian and Titus relating to the subjugation 
of Judza are monuments of peculiar interest, 
and equally so are the coins of the Emperor 
Hadrian relating to Britain ; examples of all 
these have been recovered from the Thames. 
Upon a large brass coin of Titus the 
national features of a Jewish male captive 
can be easily recognised, while a female 
seated beneath the palm tree is equally 
truthful and in keeping with the pro- 
priety of detail so 
remarkable in Roman’ fF 
coins. 

Of the coins of 
the Emperor Hadrian 
of the Britannia type 
many have been ob 
tained from the 
Thames. On these 
Britain is represented 
as a female, armed and 
in the attitude of watch- 
fulness, her right foot 
resting upon a rock, 
emblematical of the 
protection and repose 
ensured to the pro- 
vince by the visit of 
Hadrian and the 
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A SILVER STATUFTTE OF HAR- 
POCRATES, THE GOD OF SILENCE, 
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erection of the great wall across the north 
of Britain. 

In 1841 a very considerable number of 
gold coins were found by a labourer nearly 
opposite the House of Lords. For some 
time he kept them hidden away, 
fearing that if he divulged his 
secret they would be wrested 
from him by right of some mys- 
terious power of the law. But 
eventually he offered them to a 
collector, who at once purchased 
the lot, and to whom he subse- 
quently confessed how and 
where he had discovered them. 

Of Roman remains found in 
the Thames a very large and 
important collection might be 
made, which would add very 
materially to our knowledge of 
their owners during the time 
that they remained in this coun- 
try. Not the least interesting 
among them, perhaps, are the 
pair of sandals shown here, 
which are in almost as perfect a state at the 
present time as when the feet they once 
covered trod the streets of Roman London. 
These sandals were dug up several feet below 
the bed of the river, and before the water 
had time to evaporate oil was applied to 
them, by which means they were preserved, 
and retain even now much of their original 
character. 

The fine head of Hadrian, which is our 
next illustration, is no doubt a part of one of 
those colossal statues which adorned the 
streets of London during the Roman occu- 
pation. Several of these statues are known 
to have existed, and remains of them have 

been discovered in 

my various places ; but this 
particularly fine head 
was dredged up from 
; the bed of the river a 
little below the site of 
old London Bridge on 
the Southwark side. 
It measures sixteen and 
a half inches in height, 
and the modelling and 
execution of the por- 
trait exhibit great ar- 
tistic skill, as well as 
perfection in the diff- 
cult art of casting 
metal. A colossal hand, 
which belonged to this 
or some other statue 
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of equal magnitude, from 
which it had evidently been 
broken by force, was fished up 
a little lower down the river. 
It is possible that the statues 
to which these fragments be- 
longed were broken up by the 
Britons as an insult, when 
their conquerors left the coun- 
try, and thrown into the river. 
The remains of bronze statues 
which have been found in 
France and England show 
that the chief towns of the 
northern provinces generally 
were en- 
riched 
andorna- 
mented 
with 
these 
costly 
and imposing works of 
art. 
But our next two 
' illustrations carry us 
back to a still more 
remote period; even 
to the time when this 
island was covered with 





forests and our ances- 
tors lived a wild and 
savage life, and were 


j clad only in the skins 
of the wild beasts slain 
in the chase. The hel- 
met, which is of bronze 
and a fine specimen of Celtic work, was 
fished up from the bottom of the river near 
Waterloo Bridge in 1868. It is in a remark- 
able state of preservation,-“notwithstanding its 
immersion of over two thousand years. 

The shield is also of bronze, and the finest 
specimen of Celtic work extant. It is two 
and a half feet in length and fourteen inches 
in width, and among the tasteful forms which 
decorated its 
embossed field ppm 
appear curious a 
dises of red ena- 


A COLOSSAL HAND, PRO- 
BABLY BELONGING TO 
THE STATUE OF HADRIAN, 


mel. It wasdis- | 
covered in the 
river near Bat- | 
tersea in 1856, | 


and at the same 
time a number 
of arms, includ- 
ing swords, dag- 
gers, spears, a 
Vol. xxviii. —60. 
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HEAD OF THE EMPEROR HADRIAN, 
FROM A STATUE WHICH ONCE 
ADORNED THE STREETS OF LONDON. 





A CELTIC SHIE!I.D—THE FINEST SPECIMEN EXISTING, 
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Roman soldier’s caliga (the 
shoe worn only by the rank 
and file), and a human skull, 
were fished up. Though the 
tides of centuries have swept 
over these ancient objects, 
which in some senses are pre- 
historic, yet they were all ina 
wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. 

Of arms and weapons of 
defence of all descriptions and 
of all periods, an almost in- 
credible number have been 
recovered from the Thames, 
and would, if collected to- 
gether, be sufficient to form a 
museum in themselves. Many 
hundreds of these are already 
in our public institutions, but 
a much larger number are in 
the hands of private owners. 
Many of these weapons have been found in 
and near London, some in building opera 
tions in connection with the bridges, and 
many more have been dredged or fished up 
by the toilers of the river accidentally. 
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A FINE BRONZE CELTIC HELMET. 


The difference in the state of preservation 
of these interesting relics is remarkable, as 
it is almost invariably the case that the 
arms of the very earliest periods are in 


much better preservation than those of a 
later date. An- 
mem Other very 


important collec 

tion of arms was 
| obtained from 
the river near 
| Kingston Bridge, 
and it was here 
too that a very 
gruesome object 
was brought to 
light in 1851. It 
consisted of a 
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human skull cleft asunder with an iron 
dagger, which had a pommel of brass and 
gold inlaid in the blade, transfixed in it. 

Personal ornaments, more or less valuable, 
have been fished up at all parts of the 
river. A bargee, in endeavouring to fix his 
anchor in the bank of the river, unearthed a 
massive gold pomander, about two *inches in 
diameter. It was of the fifteenth century, 
and was worn by the ladies of that period 
attached to the girdle, and usually contained 
some aromatic scent or preservative against 
poison and infec- 
tion. 

In the year 1836 
a large number of - 
curious objects 
made of lead or 
pewter were dis 
covered near Lon- 
don Bridge, and a 
similar find took 
place in 1856 in 
the vicinity of 
Blackfriars Bridge. 
For some time 
they were a source 
of perplexity to the 
authorities, but ulti- 
they were 


mately 
recognised as the 
used by 
pilgrims who had 


“signs ” 


visited the shrines 
of saints and 
martyrs as a token 
or “sign,” as they 
were technically 
termed, of their 
having performed 
their pilgrimage 
faithfully and truly. 
They were purchased at the shrines and 
the hat or garment, the 
devices or symbols, or the portraits or 
figures of saints, with which they were 
ornamented indicating the particular place 
visited. No custom during the Middle Ages 
was more completely identified with the 
everyday life of all classes than that of 
making pilgrimages to favourite shrines, 
and the earlier part of the year was 
generally selected, when early spring, length- 
ening days, and sunny weather inspired 
yearnings not easily suppressed, and sent 
forth bands of pilgrims to the great centres 
of religious attraction. The union of the 
sacred and secular elements, the pleasure 
of the journey, and the agreeable company 


were wom on 
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brought together on these occasions were 
sufficient causes to render the pilgrimages 
universally popular. To it we are indebted 
for the inimitable “Canterbury Tales,” 
which show how widely the love of these 
religious excursions was spread amongst all 
classes. 

Among the many curious objects which 
have been fished up by these dredgers is the 
Seal of Edward II. for the Port of London. 
It was discovered at Queenhithe in 1810, 
and was purchased from the finders by a 
gentleman who 
began life as a 
bricklayer, but who, 
by his own enter- 
prise and ability, 
afterwards amassed 
a considerable for- 
tune, part of which 
he devoted to ac 
quiring works of art 
and objects of anti- 
quarian interest. 
The seal is of 
silver, very thick, 
beautifully exe- 
cuted, and in the 
finest condition. 
But this seal is not 
the most important 
of its class that 
has been recovered 
from the bed of 
the Thames, for it 
was once the depo 
sitory of the Great 
Seal of England, 
which James _ II. 
obtained possession 
of on the night of 
his flight from 
Whitehall, and purposely let fall into the 
water as he passed down the river. It 
was afterwards accidentally brought to the 
surface by a fisherman and restored to 
the Government. 

The water of the Thames was much less 
polluted in former times than now. As 
late as 1790 the Thames had, between its 
source and Woolwich, every species of fish 
found in British rivers, except the burbot, the 
lode, and the samlet. The lamprey was at 
that time a fish of quite national importance, 
and was taken in amazing quantities be- 
tween Battersea Reach and Windsor, and sold 
to the Dutch at the rate of forty shillings per 
thousand, for the cod and other fisheries ; as 
many as four hundred and fifty thousand 
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having been sold in one season for that 
purpose. The fish which came down as low 
as London Bridge were roach, dace, bleak in 
great quantity, and 
eels. A_ well-known 
angler, writing on the 
subject in 1841, says 
it was not unusual for 
an expert angler to 
carry away upwards of 
twenty dozen fine 
smelts from angling 
stations about Black- 
wall, and relates how 
he had often taken 
five or six dozen be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning. He 
likewise recommends the angler to fish 
under or about the starlings of Battersea, 
Westminster, and Blackfriars Bridges. So 
common was the practice of fishing in the 
river at one time, even below London Bridge, 
that a waterman, in a boat en the Pool, used 
to draw attention to the fact of his having 
live shrimps for sale as bait by ringing a 
bell. Crooked Lane was then thought to 
be about the centre of the London angling 
stations, which accounts for the congrega- 
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tion of fishing-tackle makers there, which at 
one time amounted to thirteen in number. 

But fish of larger size than those already 
mentioned sometimes 
found their way up 
the river, as we may 
see by our last illus- 
tration, and the 
members of the 
angling fraternity 
would no doubt have 
been much astonished 
if by any chance they 
had happened uponone 
of these creatures while 
engaged in their favour- 
ite pastime. Several of these monsters have 
been known to stray up the river from time 
to time. In 1759 a kind of grampus, twenty- 
four feet long, was taken and brought up to 
Westminster Bridge in a barge. Another of 
the length of eighteen feet, and thick in pro- 
portion to its length, was caught in 1766, and 
a third, twenty-one feet long, was taken above 
London Bridge in 1783. The one shown 
here was caught in the Thames about 1690, 
and was fifty-seven feet long and forty feet 
in circumference, and weighed fifty tons. 
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; A MONOCYCLE. 

**The principle of this machine can easily be seen from the 
photograph. It runs splendidly on the level, but is somewhat 
erratic downhill and round corners. There being no brake, the 
only way to dismount is by leaning sideways ; but if the machine 
is running fairly quickly this is somewhat dangerous.”—Mr. 
T. M. Barlow, Regent Street, Wellington, Salop. 

THE PUPPY AND THE HAT-PIN. 

**I send you a photograph of a puppy, seven weeks old, 
which was brought to me nearly dead through exhaustion and 
with a small lump on the side of the head, to be treated for. On 
operating on the animal and making an incision, I found the 
point of a pin sticking up through the skull, and pulling this up 
with the forceps, I found it to be a lady's hat-pin. I had to 








search then for the other end, which was 
prevented from coming up by the knob at 
the end, and after a time found this low 
down in the dog’s throat. After a diffi- 
culty in getting the forceps on this end 
and pulling it out, I found the hat-pin 
here photographed, which measures eight 
inches and a quarter long exactly, or 
almost as long as the puppy itself. It 
had evidently swallowed the pin by the 
knob and, finding it somewhat uncom 
fortable, kept on gulping it down until the 
point pierced the throat and came out 
through the side of the skull. The puppy 
is now doing well and has almost re 
covered from its novel accident. Your 
readers will see the scar on the side of 
the dog’s head and also the length of 
the pin by the side of the rule.” — Mr. 
Geo. Waite-Wilson, M.P.S., Dispensing 
Chemist, 137, Lewisham High Road, 
New Cross, S.E. 





THE BITERS BIT. 

** A Clydeside engineer, having becom: 
tired of listening to the bragging of som: 
of his shopmates about their inventiv« 
faculties, rigged up his kitchen clock as 
shown in the photograph, and_ invited 
them to come and see a clock he had 
adapted to run by water- power. They 
had to confess themselves sold ; but it had 
the desired effect of silencing the brag 
ging.” Mr. Colin M. ,M‘Kenzie, 3, 
Duncan Avenue, Scotstown, 




















HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 

‘*This extraordinary freak photograph was taken 
on the lawn at Hurlingham. As you will see, there 
I am sure I do not 
Deane, 17, 


should be two men and one lady. 
know how it happened.”—Mr. 
Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 














One day, as the British ship 
Bann was sailing from South 
America to Puget Sound, a big 
four - hundred - gallon tank went 


suddenly dry. As it should have 
been nearly full, an investigation 
was at once made. Then it was 


found that a section of lead pipe 
leading from the tank had been 
gnawed nearly in two by the 
horde of rats which infested the 
ship. The ship had been out an 
unusually long time, and _ the 
rodents evidently had been hard 
pushed for water. Through the 
loss of this supply of water the 
crew were put, on short allow- 
ance, and when the vessel reached 
port nearly every drop of the 
precious fluid on board had been 
consumed. The captain brought 
the section of pipe ashore, where 
it was photographed by Mr. Jas. 
G. McCurdy, of Port Townsend, 
Washington. 
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A CANINE WAITER. 


** This dog, which belongs to a German innkeeper, 
plays the 7é/e of head waiter in the establishment, and 
fills his office with unheard-of success ; and from the 
tips he receives after his work he is readily able to 
support himself and to greatly assist his master, 
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who would not part with him for a fortune.”—-Mr. 
Chas. O. Straus, Birkenheimer Anlage 5, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. 


axe | THE WRONG WAY UP. 
| **T send you a rather curious photograph 
| which I took of the ‘Cripple Path,’ near 
Niton, Isle of Wight. I myself did not observe 
anything peculiar about it until, when showing 
it to my friends, I noticed that they nearly all 
| looked at it the wrong way up. I wonder if 
your readers can find out which is the right 
} way.’—Mr. C. F. Brandenburg, Oakland 
IIouse, South Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 














WHEN IS A CAMEL NOT A CAMEL? 

‘* The accompanying photograph represents a camel made up 
of two artillerymen, two military blankets, a sweeping-brush, 
and a dog’s muzzle. The driver is made up as an Arab, and 
his cry of ‘ Hootah! hootah! hootah !’ made the whole thing 
very realistic. The men are dressed in their working clothes, 
and the occasion was the annual sports of the Donegal Artillery 
at Ballynarry Camp, Buncrana.”—Mr. P. C. Duncan, Deser- 
tegney Rectory, Buncrana, Co. Donegal. 





THE BREAST-PIN OF A GOOSE. 

The above represents the breast-bone of a wild goose pierced 
by a hone arrowhead nine inches long, a half-inch wide, and 
with four sides or faces. The goose was shot on the Kan- 
kakee Marsh, in Lake County, Indiana, on October 20, 1871, 
by Mr. H. N. Clement, a farmer living 
near the Marsh. The curious points 
about it are: (1) That the arrowhead 
struck the keel of the _ breast - bone 
exactly in the middle ; (2) that it should 
stop with its length exactly divided by 
the keel ; (3) that the shaft to which 
it was evidently fastened should drop 
off when it struck the bone ; (4) that a 
callus should grow around it, holding it 
fast ; (5) that the goose should be fat 
and weli after carrying the arrow so 
transfixed. Professor O. T. Mason, of 
the National Museum, says the only 
people who make such arrowheads are 
those of the Yukon Valley, Alaska, and 
he therefore concludes that the arrow 
was shot into the goose in that valley, 
remaining there until it grew fast, the 
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goose wearing it as a breast-pin down into 
Lake County, Indiana. This curio is owned 
by Mr. W. W. Cheshire, 105, Eleventh 
Street, S.E., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





SANCTUARY. 

‘** This photograph shows one of the very 
few remaining examples of the ‘ sanctuary 
ring’ to be found in England. In the old 
days fugitives seeking justice might, on 
reaching one of these rings, claim the pro- 
tection of the Church until their case had 





been fairly dealt with. This example is to 
be seen on the southern door of the old 
Norman church of Adel, near Leeds, York- 
shire.” — Mr. T. W. Ogilvie, 56, Hyde 
Park Road, Leeds. 


ROAD-WEAR MEASUREMENTS. 

Parliament Street, London, S.W., is, 
perhaps, the last place in the world where 
one would expect to see so frivolous a spec- 
tacle as depicted below. He who rises 
betimes—hours before the traffic is about 
may further probe the matter. The queer 
sled-like structure which the men are drag- 
ging on a cord is a road-wear measuring 
instrument, and its interior contains innu- 
merable cog-wheels and paper-reels, indi- 
cating highway decadence. The gentleman 
with the note-book is in charge, and the 
little boy on the left would dearly like to 
take a hand in so novel a game. 














A GROTESQUE FIGURE. 

‘*The extraordinary production shown in 
this photograph is obtained by clasping the 
hands on top of the head, drawing a black 
bag over the body and tying it at the waist, 
the face being drawn with chalk. A coat is 
then also tied around the waist with a stick 
running through the sleeves. A _ very 
grotesque and somewhat forbidding figure 
is thus obtained.” — Miss E. L. Easton, 
Elsterstrasse 70III., Leipzig, Germany. 


BUTTERFLY DECORATIONS. 

‘* Butterflies are being largely used for 
wall decorations in the United States. 
Valuable specimens are mounted on 
plaster of Paris and covered with glass (a 
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process patented by Mr. Shelly W. Denton), which renders 
them indestructible and gives them the appearance of Minton 
tiles. Mr. J. Pulitzer, the proprietor of the New V.rk World, 
has recently had his library decorated in this manner, a photo- 
graph of which we send you.”—Messrs. Conolly and Graham, 


21, Bride Lane, E. 


A SULPHUR CAVE. 
**The accompanying photograph is of the interior of one 
of the brick chambers used in connection with an apparatus 





known as a sulphur 
recovery plant, which 
is intended to. ex- 
tract and throw down 
the sulphur contained 
in the waste gases pro- 
duced during the manu- 
cture of sulphate of 
ammonia The sulphur 
forms on the walls and 
brick piers as is shown 
in the photograph, and 
also in the form of 
stalagmites and_stal- 
actites, which are not 
unlike those seen in 
caverns such as may 
be visited in Cheddar, 
Somersetshire. The 
effect is very pretty. 
The photo. is by Mr. F. 
Harrisson, the exposure 
being of five minutes’ 
duration.” —Mr. ]. W. 
Helps, Gas Works, 
Waddon, Croydon. 
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mass of verdant foliage.”—Mr. Chas. K. 
Edmunds, Canton Christian College, 
Macao, China. 


NEST IN A LOAF. 

** At first sight it is rather difficult to 
guess what this photograph is intended to 
represent. On closer examination, how- 
ever, it will be seen that the object is‘a 








loaf of bread with a mouse’s nest inside. 
The nest was made between eleven o'clock 
on a Saturday night and the next Monday 
morning. The mouse got intoahe box 
where the bread was kept, and succeeded 





OVER THE ABYSS. ; in building a very neat home inside 
** My photo. was taken on Lookout Mountain in Chattanooga, the loaf.” Mr. William Jones, Aber 
gele Road, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 


Tennessee, on the famous Umbrella Rock. In order to reach 
the spot this man had to climb out on his knees and 
hands. The distance to the earth below him is two 
thousand nine hundred feet !”--Miss Mary Stearnes, 
Box 203, Pulaski City, Va. 


A CHINESE FLOWER-GOD. 

‘* The Chinese are fond of fantastic effects. Here 
is one that I saw in the garden of a wealthy Chinese 
gentleman near Macao. The green vine, having root 
in a large pot, has been trained over a network of 
wires, to which are attached the plaster feet, hands, 
and head of the genial flower-god, whose body is a 


~ 4 
WELDING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
** My photograph represents men engaged in welding 
a new cog into the pinion of a rolling mill by means of 
the electric are. To protect them from the intense heat 
and blinding light they are wearing aprons, sleeves, 
and masks of asbestos, the masks being furnished with 
eye-holes fitted with black glass.”—-Mr. Fred. Morton 
Eden, 63, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S. W. 




















*“ THE GREY SERGEANT FLUNG LUIS ARMS ROUND THEIR PRISONER. 


(See page 490.) 





